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Our author has visited many countries, and travelled extensively ; 
pleasure, or a liberal curiosity, as well as profession, having led him, 
it would appear, to follow a wandering life, He has also given to 
the world the results of his travels in several volumes, parts of the 
East being particularly familiar to him. It will therefore be at 
once presumed that he is a person of active habits, of very consi- 
derable enterprise, and enlarged knowledge of the world. It will 
also immediately become manifest from our extracts that he is a 
spirited and dashing sort of writer, who with ease to himself sets 
off to advantage opinions and descriptions ; nothing coming in his 
way concerning which he is afraid to open his mouth, or upon which 
he has not a multitude of things to say. At the same time, these 
descriptions have for the most part the appearance of great fairness 
and candour; while his opinions are generous and liberal in tone, 
yet firm and decided in point of principle. 

Still, we think it likely that Mr. Slade’s present volume will have 
to encounter certain cavilling readers. Some may object that 
instead of ‘Travels, consisting of sketches of scenery, striking inci- 
dents, personal adventures, and the like, the greater part of the 
work is disquisitional,—the journal of itself containing not much 
that is really remarkable: and the comments, on the other hand, 
being commouplace as well as too prolonged. We ourselves, how- 
ever, do not altogether join in this view, thinking that the texts and 
the dissertations are very happily combined ; the one arising natu- 
rally out of the other, and each beariag the impress of a sensible 
and experienced mind, whose sentiments concerning the social and 
the political condition of various countries, at this moment possessing 
a special interest, are well worth weighing, sometimes on account of 
their novelty, and sometimes again as corroborative of old views that 
have need of additional testimony being put in support of them. It 
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is scarcely necessary to add, that a traveller of Mr. Slade’s tastes 
and opportunities must have a goodly store of anecdote at his come 
mand. Especially will his sketches of persons, who have more or 
less filled the world’s ear, be found enlivening ; he himself having 
come into personal contact with an unusual number of such charac- 
ters as mankind love to hear of. Indeed, like an old stager, 
moving amongst the privileged classes, our author seems never to 
have planted a foot upon land, gone into ship or vehicle of an 
kind, sojourned for an hour in town or city, so far as the present 
pages chronicle his life, without stumbling upon some former 
acquaintance, or acquiring new ones, erratic spritis like himself, or 
officials all. 

On the morning of August Ist, 1838, he started from the Lon- 
don Custom-house, and steamed his voyage to Hamburg. Hanover 
soon received him; and on his setting out, as well as on his return, 
having touched at this small kingdom, it is made the subject of a 
good deal of remark and speculation ; the present ruler, his policy, 
&c., coming in for their due share. 

Mr. Slade’s observations concerning King Ernest, with whom he 
had been acquainted previously, are very far from agreeing with the 
representations made by a large portion of the English press, which 
can hardly find any epithets too opprobrious or indignant to bestow 
upon his Majesty. Neither will our author have it, that the Con- 
stitution which it was one of the first public acts of Ernest to touch, 
was such as ought to be regarded with that veneration with which 
Englishmen are accustomed to cherish towards what passes under a 
similar denomination in this country ; and he fortifies his views in 
a manner that merits the attention of all who desire to judge of the 
question impartially. According to the account before us the King 
was far from unpopular, at the periods described as coming under 
our traveller’s observation. ‘* His person was quite unguarded : two 
sentries stood at the gate for form’s sake, but every person entered 
uninterrogated. He was to be seen walking or riding every day 
attended by the aide-de-camp on duty and followed by one servant. 
His Majesty had adopted the German regal custom of being perfectly 
accessible at all hours: no person was denied to him in his cabinet, 
where he transacted business daily from seven in the morning till 
two or three in the afternoon, and T have more than once seen a 
humbly dressed individual stop him in the street, and be Jistened to 
for a quarter of an hour with affability.” Certainly this apparent 
condescension is what the English are little accustomed to. A 
great deal however must be set down to foreign manners. Of the 
Crown Prince we have the following favourable account,— 


“The Prince is a tall good-looking young man, endowed with attainments 
and solidity of understanding very remarkable in one of his age. I had 
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known his Royal Highness some years earlier in England, and was glad to 
find, in meeting him again, that he retained his English feelings, with the 
same amiable dispesition and gentlemanly deportment which characterized 
him as a boy, and make him universally liked. His manners were so natural 
and free from restraint, that his blindness might have passed unnoticed by 
the casual observer. I believe that hopes are still entertained of restoring 
partial sight to him; but should the operation prove unsuccessful, no per- 
son with such an infliction will have less occasion to regret it. His tact 
and readiness supply, in a great measure, the loss of vision. We saw this at 
his birth-day levee, which was numerously attended: leaning on an aide- 
de-camp’s arm, he walked about the saloon with confidence, and received the 
congratulations of the company with perfect self- -possession: he never ad~ 
dressed anybody inopportunely, or hesitated in giving the proper reply. 
Education, so important to everybody, is truly invaluable in the case of a 
person afflicted with loss of sight, for which sad privation it almost compen- 
sates; and instruction, it may be said, has rarely been more judiciously ap- 
plied than in the present instance, or been gttended with better success. 
The crown prince of Hanover is master of three languages,—French, Ger- 
man, and English, possessing each equally well: he is an excellant performer 
on the piano-forte, being at the same time thoroughly acquainted with tle 
principles of music ; several of his compositions are deservediy admired even 
in Germany, were most men are connoisseurs of the gentle science. More 
essential points of education have not been neglected; and his mind, being 
undisturbed by external objects, has retained in a remarkable degree all that 
which it has acquired. A good memory and a readiness at analysis, are 
necessary consequences of privation of sight. Hearing him converse on his- 
tory and geography, on the manners and commerce of different countries, 
a stranger might think, were it not for the youth of the speaker, that he 
must have lived many years in the world, and have travelled much: he fain 
respects him for his attainments, the fruits of a careful and judicious educa- 
tion, independently of any considerations about his social position. His 
Royal Highness has been pre-eminently fortunate in having had an able and 
an upright tutor; and if his acts in after life do not correspond to the 
promises of his youth, his counsellors will have much to answer for. He 
is also, I should say, much indebted to the queen, his accomplished mcther, 
who may be cited as an example in favour of the noble biographer Sir 
William Jones, that the acquirements of an individual are remarkably 
influenced by the tone imparted to his mind, when young, by his mother.” 


In the course of his progress in Germany Mr. Slade met with a 
mishap. in the way of a carriage accident, causing a severe injury 
to his shoulder ; after which, on account of his indifferent knowledge 
of the language of the country, he was like to be put to particular in- 
convenience. At length, however, rubbing up a few words of Latin 
“which had been lying rusting in a corner of my brain since my 
metamorphosis from a_ school-boy to a middy,” the difficulty was 
got over; this being the only advantage, he tells us, that he ever has 
been aware that his years of Latin-schooling conferred upon him: 
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and then follows a long dissertation concerning the old English sys- 
tem of education, certainly the least in its proper place of any of the 
many discourses to which our traveller treats his readers. Things 
very just and good in themselves may be uttered, yet be out of joint 
with the occasion ; serving rather to swell a book, or allow a writer 
to say smart things for his own gratification, than to benefit or 
please those who look for information opportunely communicated, 
and speculations appropriately introduced. 

We cannot afford time to halt with our author at any place or 
city till he reaches Vienna; and here only for a very short space; 
especially as he had the Austrian capital to himself; the court, the 
diplomatists, and the nobility having gone to the Emperor’s coro- 
nation at Milan. In the course of his reading, however, and his 
hurried inquiries on the spot, it seems to us that he has picked up 
very just notions,concerning the Austrians, the last and the present 
sovereigns of the Empire, and Metternich; although with nothing 
like the fulness of Mr. Turnbull. 

Neither Francis nor Ferdinand, but least the latter, were ever 
suspected of being men of talent, much less of genius. The pre- 
sent Emperor, indeed, it has been reported, attains not even to a 
mediocre station among mankind in point of intellectua) rank. 
And yet, according to the following anecdote, something like a 
spark of wit may at times dart from him. ‘ At a soirée, where 
‘question and answer,’ was the game, the question was put, ‘ which 
is the strongest part of aman?’ One gave his opinion for the leg, 
another opined for the arm, and so on. When it came to the 
King of Hungary’s turn to reply, the courtiers were rather uneasy, 
knowing his address: but he relieved them by saying that he con- 
sidered the nose to be the strongest part of a man. After the 
laugh had subsided at this unexpected selection, he was asked to 
explain. ‘I think so,’ he replied, ‘ because Prince Metternich, as 
you know, has led my father by the nose for twenty years, and yet 
the nose is as good as ever ?’”’ 

Although Mr. Slade had not the advantage of seeing Metter- 
nich, he saw something which very naturally serves our traveller to 
discuss the question,—which he does with force and felicity,—whe- 
ther the Prince will stand forth in history a great statesman, or 
merely occupy a prominent niche in the gallery of diplomatists ?- The 
something referred to is a private way for the Minister to hold com- 
munications with his master by means of a platform or erection 
which extends from his house across the street to the palace ; and 
no doubt it has often been secretly trod. 

Our author gives it decidedly against the Prince in regard to the 
guestion between diplomatist and statesmen: we quote a portion 
of his reasoning :— 


* Prince Metternich is eminently a diplomatist, as well as a very eminent 
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one, but is he not placed in an era and position where the statesman is 
required ? Has he not retarded where he should have progressed? Has 
he not fettered energies where he should have developed them? Has he 
not mistaken the age for a spectre monster, and allowed it to weigh him 
down like a night-mare, instead of making himself its incarnation? Look 
at facts. He has uniformly exerted and is exerting his great talents and 
influence solely to maintain the status quo everywhere, especially in 
Austria, wilfully turning a blind eye to the indices of the storm gathering 
round him, and a deaf ear to the claims of right and reason. And truly it 
must be said, he has managed most adroitly to keep the elements entrusted 
to his care within the limits prescribed by him. But how much more 
might he have effected by a contrary proceeding ! In how imposing an 
attitude might he have placed Austria—foremost in power and influence, as 
in rank. 

‘* As, however, Prince Metternich found her so will he leave her, uncon- 
nected and disjointed, with dilapidated finances and undeveloped resources, 
with no bulwark to restrain ambition on one side, and no channel prepared 
for the safe introduction of liberalism on the other. He might have ren- 
dered her heterogeneous parts homogeneous, have raised a barrier against 
Russia, and have welcomed liberalism without fear. A statesman in his 
place would have done all this. A statesman never resists a movement 
which must take place nevertheless;—never defers too long a concession 
which must be granted eventually ;—never loses the merit of timely giving 
that which cannot be withheld: his genius prompts him to meet the change 
—to invite it even—and facilitate its co-existence with the actual order of 
things. Prince Metternich always dreaded Russian encroachment: but 
had not the moral courage to adopt the surest mode of checking it, by 
favouring the independence of the Duchy of Warsaw; and he equaily 
neglected to oppose another barrier against it by aiding the Ottoman Porte. 
Both, perhaps, were in his power, the latter indisputably so. He had only 
to say ‘I will,’ shewing at the same time a readiness to act. But he has 
preferred his ease, and thereby leaves a legacy of disasters to his country. 
He thought by concessions to conciliate Russia, who is not to be conciliated, 
and who repays his condescension by intriguing among the Greek subjects 
of Austria, and by establishing Greek principalities under Russian protec- 
tion along the course of the Danube. Metternich, of course, foresaw all 
this; but he calculated between two evils—Russia and liberalism—and 
chose the least in abetting the former. Here, in my humble opinion, lies 
the grand error of his life; this appears to be the most unstatesmanlike 
view of a great question ever taken. Russia was to be checked, and the 
barrier might have been rendered firm: whereas liberalism will advance 
into Austria in spite of all opposition; it will advance surely, though ever 
so slowly, and Metternich’s successors will have the two dreaded evils in- 
stead of one; while the latter, which if allowed to force its way may be 
injurious to some portions of society, would now be beneficial to all. It is 
strange that the person most in dread of a constitution, viz. Prince Metter- 
nich, should rule a country which is precisely fitted to receive one. Austria, 
like England, has a landed hereditary aristocracy of great wealth and 
influence ; and has, therefore, one of the principal elements of a constitution 
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already in existence—an element which cannot be created, and in default of 
which a constitution, in the English sense of the word, must be illusory, 
more orless. Wherever such an aristocracy exists, a popular representation 
may be admitted without any apprehension as to the stability of the real 
institutions of the state; but where it does not exist, no calculations can be 
relied on. France proves the truth of this already, and Prussia will do so 
later.” 


Of Mr. Slade’s voyage down the Danube we shall not say or 
extract anything; further than that he was in luck to have for com- 
panions some old friends, among whom were Baron Sturmer (the 
Austrian internuncio at the Porte) and his lady; our author, as 
usual, giving a short sketeh of the history of the more remarkable 
or important personages that come in his way. ut we are on to 
Constantinople, which was not novel ground to the writer; Sultan 
Mahmoud, his innovations rather than his reforms, his character, 
his policy, his individual acts, together with Mehemet Ali, the pre- 
sent condition of the Turkish empire, its prospects, and the course 
to be pursued by England, being subjects which appear to us to be 
handled with an usual acquaintance with all their bearings, and a 
degree of solid sense which we look for in vain from the mass of Eu- 
ropean writers on Eastern questions. 

Mr. Slade’s view of the JateSultan’s personal character, as well as 
of his political foresight, is the reverse of flattering. Mehemet Ali, 
on the other hand obtains his decided attestation in behalf of his 
greatness, in as far as wiliness, statesmanship, and actual power 
are concerned. But our traveller’s views, suggestions, and strice 
tures on these and kindred topics must be perused at length, and 
according to their fuli development, before the reader can be benefit- 
ed by them. We therefore turn to one or two lighter and more 
extractable matters before leaving the capital of the Turk. The 
following regards the fate of an eminent man who fell under the 
displeasure of a despot, and within the toils of intriguing cour- 
tiers :— 


“Sultan Mahmoud’s hatred of Mehemet Ali, and his personal vanity, 
were his weak points during the latter years of his life. By playing on these 
strings skilfully, his courtiers gained their ends. Inattention to them cost 
Perteff Pasha his life, an event which did the Sultan immense mischief in 
the eyes of everybody in his dominions, whether natives or foreigners. I 
believe that the tale is not well known out of Turkey: I will therefore 
briefly relate it. We arrive at a knowledge of the real character of a sove- 
reign by particular acts rather than by the policy of his cabinet, while pro- 
bably there is no instance on record of the personal character of a monarch 
having so much influenced the fate of an empire as that of Mahommed II. 
Perteff Pasha (Minister of the Interior, in 1837,) was commonly cited as 
the last of the Turks; that is, he was steadily attached to the honour and 
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welfare of his country, and, as a true Mussulman, disliked innovations on 
the spirit of the Koran.” 


Our author goes on to state that the particular cause of the Pasha’s 
disgrace and ruin arose out of the Sultan’s picture. The Koran 
forbids the representation cf any of God’s creatures ; but Mahmoud 
had the vanity to make his picture be taken, and numerous prints 
struck from an engraving of it, and which were to be set up and 
honours done to them in public places, to the great offence of Perteff 
Pasha. We come to the finale :— 


“ An hour afterwards Perteff, who was coming to the palace when met 
by the capidgi sent in quest of him, was on his way to Adrianople. The 
order for banishment was so peremptory, that he was not allowed to return 
home to provide himself with necessaries for the journey. He rode that 
day through heavy rain to St. Stephano, where he passed the night in his 
brother's house. The next morning he continued his journey, and on the 
fifth day reached Adrianople. His fate was soon decided. After ten days, 
Emin Pasha, the Pasha of Adrianople, received the firman and death. He 
sent for his prisoner, shewed him the warrant, and courteously bid him 
choose his mode of dying. Perteff asked for coffee. The poisoned draft 
was soon prepared. Perteff drank it in the Pasha’s presence, and then 
retired to his own lodging to die. The much extolled firmness of Socrates 
is often surpassed by some stoical Osmaniey. Not hearing of the result in 
the course of an hour, Emin Pasha became uneasy, and sent to inquire after 
the victim of court intrigue. The messenger reported that Perteff gave 
no signs of death, tat apparently the poison wanted strength. Emin then 
gave orders to smother him: this was done, and the head sent to Constanti- 
nople. 

‘ Perteff’s son-in-law, Wassaf Effendi, a divan effendisi, or secretary of 
the imperial council, was involved in his fate ; he was put to death about the 
same time at Varna, and his body thrown on the beach to the dogs. I had 
known Wassaf Effendi in the autumn of 1835, when we lay encamped to- 
gether in Upper Albania, and I cannot express how shocked I felt at hear- 
ing of the death, so little to be expected in that way, of one whose talents, 
gentlemanly demeanour, and liberal sentiments, had marked him as likely 
to arrive at, and retain, the highest honours of the state. Each of these 


men was a loss to Turkey.” 


Some notices of the diplomatists who were officiating at Constan- 
tinople, at the time of Mr. Slade’s last visit, possess considerable 


interest at this moment. He says,-— 


“The corps diplomatique at Constantinople, at the time of which I 
write, consisted of Lord Ponsonby (ambassador of England), Baron Roussin 
(ambassador of France), M. de Boutenief (minister of Russia), Baron Stur- 
mer (internuncio of Austria), Count Konigsmark (minister of Prussia), 
Count Parete (minister of Sardinia), M. de ‘Troil (minister of Sweden,) M. 
Argyropoulo (minister of Greece), M. Cordova (minister of Spain), M. 
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Quaglia (minister of Florence), ete. Most of these gentlemen, and some of 
the secretaries of legation, had their ladies with them: so that Pera boasted 
of very good society. We might occasionally meet them at the Baron de 
Sturmer’s, whose house was the only ‘open one.’ After the accomplished 
Baroness Sturmer, Madame Fourman (wife of the Russian secretary of le- 
gation) was remarkable among the ladies for her musical talent, which 
would have been appreciated at an Italian opera, and the amiable Madame 
Welbecker, highly and deservedly extolled by Captain Basil Hall in his 
* Residence in Styria.’ 

‘The four first-named functionaries may be considered as the kings of 
Pera, for unto them belong the exclusive jurisdiction over nearly all its 
motley population, and for them alone does the Porte entertain any consider. 
ation. The remainder are very inferior personages, for whom the situations 
are good, excepting in the case of our worthy friends M. Cordova and suite, 
whose salaries were very precarious, owing to the civil war in Spain. Two 
of the kings, Lord Ponsonby and Baron Roussin, were not then on dining 
terms, on account of each of them wishing to take to himself the sole credit 
of the new commercial treaty just concluded with the Porte, and consider- 
ing the pretensions of the other as an usurpation. Each of them obtained 
a letter of thanks for the said treaty from the merchants of their respective 
nations, and each in a reply of self-gratulation took credit for having 
brought the affair to a termination after long and laborious negotiation : the 
idea of making a fresh commercial treaty with the Porte dated as far back 
as the time of Sir Robert Gordon’s embassy at Constantinople ; but sundry 
difficulties opposed themselves to its development.” 


Mr. Slade afterwards shortly sketches the career of the principal 
of these functionaries; Lord Ponsonby being the one that ranks 
first among them. This nobleman commenced an official life at an 
age when many men retire from public duties. Our author’s opinion 
of his ambassadorial conduct is not very Jaudatory. But we can 
only afford room for the sketch of the Autocrat’s representative :— 


**M. Boutenief (the Russian colleague of Lord Ponsonby and Baron 
Roussin) is less known to the European reader than the other two. Though 
equally, if not more important, he is less prominent. This is owing to the 
altered relations of Russia with Turkey. Before the peace of Adrianople, 
display, bombast, and intimidation marked the presence of the Russian mi- 
nister at Constantinople, the object then being to excite the Turks to 
anger,—‘ to tread on the worm till it is turned.’ "Since that event, Russia’s 
end having been gained by the prostration of Turkey, her policy is to 
smooth asperities down, and reconcile the Turks to their humiliated posi- 
tion. Russia wishes to flatter her victim. Conciliation, apparent defe- 
rence, and friendly offers have taken the place of provocation and overbear- 
ing. Her minister therefore lives comparatively secluded, without making 
any exhibition of power or parade. At the same time the post is nota 
sinecure: his instructions are to make himself felt everywhere without 
appearing: he has to maintain Russia’s preponderance in the Divan, and 
her influence with the rayas; but the agency is to be kept out of sight. 
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This delicate mission, it is said, has been well accomplished by M. Bou- 
tenief: he never hurts a Turk’s pride, or makes any display: his nearly 
vice-regal power is shewn in silent unobtrusive results. With the greatest 
power of any man at Constantinople, he appears to have the least. In 
allusion to his tact and personal demeanour, a Pasha of high rank observed 
to the author that it was an additional misfortune to Turkey having M. 
Boutenief for the Russian minister at Constantinople: ‘ We cannot help 
liking him personally,’ he said. He wished to retire from Constantinople 
in 1838, the place not agreeing with his lady, but the Emperor insisted on 
his remaining there until the expiration of the treaty of Hunkiar, in June 
1841.” 


Mr. Slade, on leaving the society of the diplomatists at Pera, em- 
barked in a steamer for Odessa, the captain of the vessel being also 
an Englishman. The number of our countrymen employed in 
foreign steamers is of singular advantage to English travellers. In 
a commercial point of view, rapid and frequent communication be- 
tween Constantinople and Southern Russia is not called for ; ; but, 
politically speaking, it must be of such importance to the Autocrat, 
that our author is of opinion he would defray the expense himself 
rather than see it given up. The Russian governinent is said to 
have contributed to its support 70,000 roubles. ‘The steamers ply 
fortnightly, except when the roadstead of Odessa is frozen; and 
ar the tables of its citizens have at a cheap rate the delicacies of 

‘urkey. 

Mr. "Slade, who has a great deal to tell of Odessa, its people, and 
of Russian systems, complains much of the exactions of quarantine 
that have to be endured before a visitor can be admitted to the so- 
ciety of the young city. A good anecdote of a spirited represen- 
tative of England, comes aptly in at this part of the traveller's 
narrative. He says,— 


‘In the harbour where we were lying, Lord Durham enacted a scene, 
which is still talked of at Odessa, when he arrived there in 1835, in the 
‘Pluto,’ from Constantinople, as ambassador extraordinory to St. Peters- 
burgh. As it was dusk when the Pluto anchored, the Captain of the Rus- 
sian guard-ship did not make out her flag, and therefore omitted to fire a 
salute. There being at that time much irritation between England and 
Russia, on account of the ‘ portfolio,’ his lordship chose to consider it as a 
premeditated insult: and threatened to return forthwith to the Bosphorus, 
He would not accept the excuses of the Russian captain, who was in no small 
alarm at having excited the anger of so important a person. ‘ Tell him,’ 
he said to the interpreter, ‘that the time is come for the English flag to be 
respected every where, and it shall be respected.’ As if in spite, the Russians 
captured the ‘ Vixen’ shortly afterwards. However, subsequent honour 
pacified his Excellency, and shewed him his error. Every possible indul- 
gence was shewn him in quarantine. When he came out, the city autho- 
rities waited on him at his hotel with ‘ bread and salt,’ and a congratulatory 
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address. His journey from Odessa to St. Petersburgh was a royal pro- 
gress ; the authorities of every town waiting on him with addresses, whether 
he arrived by day or in the middle of the night. The Emperor completed 
all, by investing him with the order of Saint Anne. I hope his lordship 
did not regret at Saint Petersburgh, having said at Odessa, with becoming 
spirit, that England would spend her last guinea, and shed her last drop of 
blood, before Russia should have Constantinople.” 


Every one is aware of the wonderfully rapid growth of Odessa, 
from being a poor Tartar village to a city of no mean extent or im- 
portance, in less than half a century; having no parallel in modern 
times of which we are aware, unless In the equally, or perhaps still 
more rapid growth of hamlets into cities which America can boast 
of. Odessa in fact is considered now the third city of the Russian 
empire in point of wealth and other evidences of prosperity and 
promise. ‘* The Odessans compare it with the eternal city, and 
date their almanacs from the foundation of Odessa.” Count Wo- 
ronzow, an Englishman by education, has, as governor, done much, 
according to our author, to promote its importance ; raising, for ex- 
ample, the merchants in their own estimation to a British standard, 
and deprecating the military overbearing which 1s so common and 
prevalent in Russia :— 


‘“*T repeat, Odessa is a remarkable city, and were it blessed with a finer 
climate, would be a desirable residence for anybody ; it certainly is so for 
Russians. On account of the freedom of expression allowed in it, and the 
absence of great military establishments, many noble families of Petersburgh, 
the Narishkins to wit, have houses there as well as in the Crimea: they 
think nothing of journeying 1800 miles to enjoy the southern sun. They 
have that hot enough, but in other respects the climate is detestable. In 
the first place you live in a whirlwind ; every wind of the steppe and of the 
sea centres in Odessa. Then, the thermometer varies 14° of Reaumur in 
twenty-four hours, as I witnessed on two occasions, from 2° of heat to 120 of 
cold. The winter of 1838-9 was mild: the mercury never descended lower 
than 123° (Reaumur) of cold, and the port was not frozen for above three 
weeks. The sea was only once frozen out of sight, and the congelation was 
effected in twelve hours. On this occasion we had the pleasure of sledging 
in the streets, which then presented a very animated appearance. In con- 
sequence of these sudden changes from heat to cold and vice versa, pulmo- 
nary complaints may be supposed to be common. Such, however, is not 
the case, owing to the uniform temperature which is kept up by means of 
stoves, throughout halls, staircases, saloons and bedrooms.” 


But there are what an Englishman must consider great draw- 
backs attaching to a residence even in this comparatively emanci- 
pated and free city. ‘Ihe passport system, but above all, connected 
with government measures and institutions, the police regulations 
and manner of procedure, must be hateful. ‘‘ The victim rarely sees 
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the hand which strikes him till the blow is struck.” Still, accord- 
ing to Mr. Slade and many other travellers, the corruption of the 
officials of Russia is so monstrous, the empire so large and the sys- 
tem of government so autocratic, that the evils would be greater 
were the arrangements and the mode of procedure different, less 
secret, less subtle :— 


“TJ entered Russia with a saintly horror of the secret police, believing it 
to be an instrument in the hand of power to oppress the weak, but a few 
disclosures changed my opinion, and that of many others with whom I con- 
versed. The venality of the employés is evident toeverybody: the distance 
of the frontier provinces is calculated to give impunity to arbitrary governors ; 
nevertheless, in spite of the cohesive principle of roguery, and of distance, 
official corruption and acts of injustice become known by means of the “ se- 
cret police.” Without it there would be no sort of check. Proprietors are 
bound ty take care of their serfs: if there is a scarcity of corn in the land, 
the serfs’ wants must be provided for before any can be sold: any infraction 
of this rule would call down on the remiss proprietor the indignation of the 
Emperor, and he is made acquainted with it through the ‘ secret police.’ ” 


By a machinery of this kind the Emperor Nicholas,—when taken 
in connexion with his wonderful personal activity,—is rendered 
ubiquitous in his vast dominions ; and as his moral courage is level- 
ling offenders—it matters not how exalted their station,—is equally 
remarkable, not only is the downfall of many suddenly complete and 
terrible. but seems to be the only safeguard of his despotism at pre- 
sent. In the case of what are deemed political offences under such 
a government, and which must very frequently be altogether unde- 
fined, itis hardly possible to imagine the cruelty that may be prac- 
tised and the loathsomeness of its movements: the secrecy of the 
system is mysterious—‘ subornation and espionage encompass the 
suspected,—and its acts are terrific and prompt.” 


“Just before my arrival at Odessa, a highly respected Polish merchant, 
M. Malordetzky, was suddenly torn from his family and business, and sent to 
the prisons of Kief, which were full of suspected Poles awaiting the decision 
of a military commission sitting in that city. In thecourse of the year 1838 
above one hundred Polish families were dragged from their homes on sus- 
Picion, and sent to reside in distant towns under surveillance. This severity 
Was occasioned by the visit to Poland of the notorious Konarsky, the agent 
of the propagandists at Paris ; every individual he spoke to, or even looked 
at, might be said to have been compromised more or less. Konarsky was 
taken up in December 1838, and hanged.” 


Again,— 


“A few years ago, General Tulchmineff, the military governor of Sevas- 
topol, was broke, and sentenced to serve as a common soldier, because he had 
heglected to inform the government of the existance of discontent in the gar- 
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rison : he was sixty years old, and died shortly afterwards. When the Em- 
peror visited Tiflis, in 1837, he broke Prince Dadianoff (the chief of the staff 
of the army of Giorgia, and son-in-law of General Rosen, the governor of 
Giorgia), and sent him away to a fortressas a labourer. General Rosen was 
removed from his command shortly afterwards. In 1836 (I believe,) M, 
Ishmielneff, an imperial privy councillor, was found guilty of fraudulent prac. 
tices in connexion with his office. He was arraigned at the public tribu- 
nal: and there, in open court, his stars and ribbons were stripped off; his 
hair was cut close, and the dress of a private soldier put on him. He was 
then led out of the court as a prisoner, and sent to a regiment, where, how- 
ever, the rigour of his sentence was mitigated through his brother, who held 
a high office, making interest with the officers in his behalf. An acquain- 
tance of the author witnessed the ceremonial of degrading M. Ishmielneff 
from the condition of privy councillor to that of a private soldier.” 


But it is needless to multiply examples illustrative of Russian 
severity and despotism. 

Mr. Slade brings’ a very grave charge against the country in 
question ; and by no means excepts the people of Odessa. He says 
‘ the eighth commandment appears to be deprived of the negative 
particle” by them ; an assertion which ‘‘ I would not have ventured 
to make had [| not had ocular proof of its correctness, amply 
confirmed, moreover, by the testimony of every body, rich and 
poor, natives and foreigners, at Odessa.” Thieving, he declares, 
‘‘amounts to a national disease.”” The following is his explanation 
of the matter, together with a general account of its complexion. 


Some of his illustrative proofs, which we have not room for, are 
curious enough :— 


* The (artificial) nobility of the country are poor and extravagant ; they 
must make by their situations, or, in plain English, rob the public. Long 
habit has made their minds easy on the subject, and their inferiors have 
naturally taken the tone from their masters. The robbery at Odessa, while 
I was there, was not only very remarkable, but highly ludicrous, from 
the absolute want of respect for any persons or things. As is always the 
case, were a whole con.munity is exposed to the same evil, the theft of the 
night was the joke of the next morning. Nothing was safe. Sacks of 
wheat were carried away from the magazines in carts; rouleaus of notes 
were stolen from counting-houses ; baskets of linen were abstracted from 
bed-rooms ; garden palings were pulled down for firewood ; larders were 
emptied of their contents; thermometers were removed from windows; 
and even children were stolen. If you dined in a strange house, you were 
not surprised to find your cloak missing from the hall. These were not 
isolated cases: they were of daily and nightly occurrence. The servants 
made no scruple of robbing their masters, and were not discharged, simply 
because, in all probability, others of the same description would have 
replaced them. In one of the wealthiest establishments at Odessa, where | 
dined once or twice, the lady of the house, when the company went to the 
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dining-room, used to lock the saloon, in order that nothing might be pur- 
loined while they were at dinner. What appears extraordinary is, that no 
sense of shame is excited, even in respectable persons, by a suspicion of 
doing that which in another country could not enter the imagination.’ 


We have now given fair specimens of the entertainment and in- 
formation to be found in our cosmopholite’s present volume ; 
although some of his more elaborate discussions of grave subjects, 
such as concern Russian policy in the East, and the prospects of that 
already overgrown empire pressing still sleaae upon India, have been 
left to the inquiring reader to study at his leisure. 





Arr. I1.—Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea, in the Years, 1820 
21, 22, and 23. By Lievut., now ApmrraL, Von WRANGELL, of the 
Russian Imperial Navy. Edited by Mason Epwarp Sasine, R.A. 
F.R.S. London: Madden and Co. 1840. 


Ix 1820 the Emperor Alexander ordered an expedition to be fitted 
out with the view of making a more accurate survey of parts of the 
north-west coast of Siberia, together with certain islands in the 
Arctic Ocean; and Lieutenants Wrangell and Anjw were the 
officers appolted to take command of the important and perilous 
enterprize; the former surveying the continental coast, and whose 
narrative fills the present volume. ‘here must have been reasons 
why anacccunt so interesting,~and of so many valuable geographical 
discoveries, as well as of facts shedding light upon a variety of 
scientific matters, should have been kept from the public till 1839, 
when the manuscript was put into the hands of M. Engelheart, who 
translated it into German, “ under the editorial care of Professor 
Ritter, with the sanction of M. Von Wrangell, who himself commu- 
nicated the map which accompanied the publication.” ‘The work 
carefully superintended has again been subjected to translation by 
Mrs. Sabine, and still more improved by the editorship of Major 
Sabine, than whom, we believe, no arto Englishman could have 
executed the task with so much ability, owing to his experience and 
enthusiasm in regard to Northern discoveries ; so that we have 
now, and at last, one of the most striking and precious contributions 
that in medern times has been made to geographical knowledge ; 
and this too bearing immediately upon the grand inquiries concern- 
ing the Arctic regions and a North-west Passage, that have so long 
excited the mind of the British nation. 

We must repeat that the Narrative as it now appears is one of 
extraordinary value: it is also of a character that must engage the 
feelings of every reader to a degree which descriptions of adventure, 
of novel scenes, and of tribes of mankind in the strangest possible 
circumstances, have seldom equalled. Wrangell himself is evidently 
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a man ofa noble stamp. His mind is enlarged and amply stored; 
his observation is penetrating and sagacious; and his reflective 
habits those of closeness and a maturing earnestness. His style is 
solid and massive; it is also terse and concise; although in the 
English translation a portion of this praise is due, no doubt, to the 
admirable tact and taste of Mrs. Sabine, who, her husband states, 
has sometimes simplified and curtailed the German. 

The contents of the volume divide themselves into distinct sec. 
tions, each one of which is sufficiently important and interesting to 
gain for a book a permanent celebrity; and this not merely by 
satisfying curlosity, and setting at rest a variety of questions, but 
by the manner in which every part of the volume serves to stimulate 
further enterprize, holding out hopes and promise of adequate 
rewards to future explorers. 

First of all, we have a concise and clear historical sketch of what 
had previously been accomplished under the auspices of the Russian 
government, by our own great navigator Cook, and by certain pri- 
vate or mercantile adventurers in the Siberian and adjacent regions; 
and secondly, the narrative of Wrangell’s own proceedings, disco- 
veries, and experience, as well as of those of some of his companions 
and assistants, which falls into sections,—such as that which em- 
braces the Lieutenant's journey from St. Petersburg to the banks 
of the Kolyma, where the proper duties and exertions of the explorers 
were to commence. Then follow accounts of distinct surveys and 
excursions ; some where the continent was the scene, some where the 
Polar Sea and its icy fields were the expanses traversed. Facts or 
speculations relative to climate, rivers, plains, forests, animals, man, 
kinds of occupation during the long annual Arctic night, dangers, 
&c., are constantly diversifying and crowding the work ; exciting 
wonder, holding the imagination in suspense, gratifying curiosity, 
or fulfilling by the successful issue all that was to be desired. 

Unless to persons who are familiar with the geography of the 
regions visited by the author, and adjacent to those he describes, 
which even before Wrangell’s expedition were, as regards general 
outline, accurately laid down, no very clear idea can be formed of 
the degree or extent of success which attended his survey from any 
verbal description of localities for which we can afford room, or from 
any the most accurate use of names of places. It may here be 
sufficient to mention that from the surmises of certain travellers, 
and the reports of some of the nations of the most northern coasts 
of Asia, a belief has been cherished that beyond the Polar Sea there 
is a continent ; and part of the great objects contemplated by Lieu- 
tenants Wrangell and Anjou was to ascertain if such a Northern 
land really existed ; a point that still remains in the dark, the pre- 
sent adventurers having failed in their attempts to set this question 
at rest, although nothing which intelligence could suggest, courage, 
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confront, and perseverance achieve was neglected. That our 
readers may form some idea of the obstacles which the expedition 
had to encounter, and of the complexion of the Polar Ocean as seen 
and experienced while efforts were made to advance on the Frozen 
Sea, we extract two or three passages. It will be perceived that 
travelling or driving over the chained and ice-bound waters, and 
lodging upon the mighty deep, in pitched tents, are undertakings 
which require no ordinary strength of nerve, and, we should think, 
the possession of iron constitutions. The cold, the tempests, the 
hills of ice and snow frequently intervening, which must be crossed 
or cut through, the intervening fissures, the insecure path, owing at 
times to the sudden thinning of the floor, are to be taken into 
account :— 


‘Hitherto we had got on without much difficulty, except in passing the 
hummocks; but now we came on a surface of ice, which, though smooth, 
was covered with sharp grains of sea-salt, which soon destroyed the ice- 
coating of our sledge-runners. They no longer glided smoothly along, and 
we were obliged to relieve the dogs of our weight. ‘The further we 
advanced, the more difficult our progress became. At every werst we found 
the snow more soft and damp, and the crust of salt thicker. The wind, 
which was from the E.N.E., rose more and more, bringing with it a thick 
fog, so moist that our fur clothing was soon wet through. All these circum- 
stances indicated the vicinity of open water, and our situation became every 
moment more hazardous, as the gale continued to increase, and the thick 
mist which covered the whole horizon did not permit us to see where we 
were going. ‘To advance further, therefore, was out of the question; to 
halt for the night where we were, was almost equally so ; the snow and ice 
were both so saturated with salt as to be quite undrinkable; and on this flat 
surface we had no point of refuge in the not improbable event of the ice 
being broken up by the storm. Whilst we were inthis state of painful 
uncertainty, the mist lightened in the N. 35 deg. E. direction, sufficiently 
to allow us to perceive some hummocks at the distance of about a werst. 
We hastened to them, and encamped under the shelter of a thick wall of 
ice, five fathoms in height, to await a favourable change of weather. Here 
too the layer of snow, which was about a foot thick, was so mingled with 
salt, that I thought it probable the ice might not be strong enough to afford 
us a secure foundation during the approaching storm: I had a hole there- 
fore cut to examine its thickness, and was satisfied on finding that it exceeded 
33 feet. The upper surface of the snow which was lying on the hummocks, 
supplied us with pure and good water ; that which was in immediate con- 
tact with the ice had a very salt and most unpleasant flavour. The storm 
continued to increase, and became extremely violent in the course of the 
night; and our tent was torn by the wind, and might probably have been 
carried away entirely, if it had not been secured to the hummock by strong 
fastenings.” 


Perils and dreadful menacings are seen in a congregated shape in 
our next extract :— 
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‘* After driving only three wersts, we found our old track completely obji- 
terated by fresh hummocks and fissures, which rendered our advance so dif. 
ficult that we were at last forced to abandon a part of the stores which we 
carried. After toiling on for two wersts more, we found ourselves com- 
pletely surrounded by lanes of water, opening more and more, until, to the 
west, the sea appeared completely open with floating ice, and dark vapours 
ascending from it obscured the whole horizon. To the south we still saw 
what appeared a plain of ice, but it consisted only of larger fragments, and 
even these we could not reach, as we were separated from them by a wide 
space of water. Thus cut off on every side, we awaited the night with 
anxiety ; happily for us, both the sea and the air were calm, and this circum- 
stance, and the expectation of a night-frost gave us hope. During the 
night, a gentle breeze sprung up from the W.N.W., and gradually impel- 
led the ice-island on which we were towards the east, and nearer to the 
larger surface before mentioned. In order to get over the remaining space, 
we hooked with poles the smaller pieces of ice which floated about, and 
formed with them a kind of bridge, which the night-frost cemented suffi- 
ciently to admit of our crossing over upon it before sun-rise on the 27th. 
We had hardly proceeded one werst, when we found ourselves in a fresh la- 
byrinth of lanes of water, which hemmed us in on every side. As all the 
floating pieces around us were smaller than the one on which we stood, 
which was seventy-five fathoms across, and as we saw many certain indica 
tions of an approaching storm, I thought it better to remain on the larger 
mass, which offered us somewhat more security ; and thus we waited quietly 
whatever Providence should decree. Dark clouds now rose from the west 
and the whole atmosphere became filled with a damp vapour. A strong 
breeze suddenly sprung up from the west, and increased inless than half- 
an-hour to a storm. Every moment huge masses of ice around us were 
dashed against each other, and broken into a thousand fragments. Our lit- 
tle party remained fast on our ice island, which was tossed to and fro by the 
waves; we gazed in most painful inactivity on the wild conflict of the ele- 
ments, expecting every moment to be swallowed up. We had been three 
long hours in this position ; and still the mass of ice beneath us held to- 
gether, when suddenly it was caught by the storm, and hurled against a large 
field of ice ; the crash was terrific, and the mass beneath us was shattered 
into fragments. At that dreadful moment, when escape seemed impossible, 
the impulse of self-preservation implanted in every living being saved us. 
Instinctively we all sprang at once on the sledges, and urged the dogs to their 
full speed; they flew across the yielding fragments to the field on which we 
had been stranded, and safely reached a part of it of firmer character, on 
which were several hummocks, and where the dogs immediately ceased run- 
ning, conscious, apparently, that the danger was past. We were saved ; we 
jovfully embraced each other, and united in thanks to God for our preserva- 
tion from such imminent peril.” 


And what was the utmost which was ascertained after reaching 
the limit to which the ice carried them, and a near approach was 
made to the open sea? Why an immeasurable ocean :— 


‘* Till noon on the 23d March, we had clear weather with a light breeze, 
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which, towards the afternoon, became fresh, with gathering clouds; while 
from N.W. to N.E. the horizon was covered by the dense blue vapour, 
which, in these regions, always indicates open water. Notwithstanding 
this sure token of the impossibility of proceeding much further, we con- 
tinued to go due north for about nine wersts, when we arrived at the edge 
of an immense break in the ice, extending east and west further than the 
eye could reach, and which at the narrowest part was more than 150 
fathoms across. The sharp westerly wind was widening the gap, and the 
easterly current was running at the rate of a knot and a half. We climbed 
one of the loftiest ice-hills, whence we obtained an extensive view towards 
the north, and whence we beheld the wide immeasurable ocean spread 
before our gaze. It was a fearful and magnificent spectacle! Fragments 
of ice of enormous size floated on the surface of the agitated ocean, and 
were thrown by the waves with violence against the edge of the ice- field on 
the further side of the channel before us. The collisions were so tremen- 
dous that large masses were broken away ; and it was evident that the por- 
tion of ice which still divided the channel from the open ocean would soon 
be completely destroyed. Had we attempted to have ferried ourselves across 
upon one of the floating pieces of the ice, we should not have found firm 
footing upon our arrival. Even on our own side fresh lanes of water were 
continually forming, and extending in every direction in the field of ice 
behind us. We could go no further. 


One of the most intelligent of the Northern Siberian natives, 
and whose reports regarding some other points which in the course 
of the expedition’s surveys were found to be correct, said :— 


‘There was a part of the coast where, from some cliffs near the mouth of 
a river, one might in a clear summer’s day descry snow-covered mountains 
at a great distance to the north, but that in winter it was impossible to see 
so far. He said that formerly herds of rein-deer sometimes came across the 
ice of the sea, probably from thence, but that they had been frightened back 
by hunters and by wolves; that he had himself once seen a herd returning 
to the north in this way, in the month of April, and that he had followed 
them in a sledge drawn by two rein-deer, for a whole day, until the rugged 
surface of the ice forced him to desist. His opinion was, that these distant 
mountains were not on an island, but on an extensive land, similar to his 
own country. He had been told by his father, that a Tschuktschi elder had 
once gone there with a few followers, in large Baidars, or boats, made of 
skin, but what they found there, or whether they ever returned, he did not 
know. Still he maintained that the distant northern land was inhabited, 
and adduced as a proof of it, that some years ago a dead whale had been 
found at Arautan Island, pierced by spears pointed with slate, and as the 
T’schuktschi do not use such weapons, he supposed that the whale must have 
been wounded by the inhabitants of the Northern land.” 


And this is the utmost information which the expedition bo- 
tained in as far as the existence of a Northern Continent beyond 
the Polar Sea is concerned. Major Sabine, however, in a preface 
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which must carry great weight with it, holds out considerations 
derived from M. Von Wrangell’s Narrative and other sources, that 
are likely to arrest the attention of the British nation and govern- 
ment. He reasons forcibly on analogical grounds. We copy out 
a few sentences :— 


‘‘The factsand circumstances,” says the Major, ‘‘ made known by an ex- 
pedition which was engaged during three years in geographical researches, 
extending over fifty degrees of longitude of the coasts of the Polar Sea, 
must in many instances bear, by a close analogy, on reasonings connected 
with the yet unexplored portion of the Arctic circle : and they do so parti- 
cularly in respect to that part which has been, and still continues to be, the 
theatre of British enterprise. There is a striking semblance in the confi- 
guration of the northern coasts of Asia and America, for several hundred 
miles on either side of Behring Straits; the general direction of the coast 
is the same in both continents, the latitude is nearly the same, and each has 
its attendant group of islands to the north. * * * The resemblance in- 
cludes the islands also, both in general character and in latitude. With so 
decided a similarity in the configuration and position of the land and sea, it is 
reasonable to expect that there should be a corresponding resemblance in 
the state and circumstances of the ice, by which the navigation of the ocean 
inay be effected.” 


The Major, after pursuing his account of a variety of resem- 
blances belonging to the ice on the shores of America and Asia, 
says :— 


‘Setting aside the possibility of the existence of unknown land, the pro- 
bability of an open sea existing to the north of the Parry Islands, commu- 
nicating with Behring Straits, appears to rest on strict analogical reasoning. 
The distance of either group to Behring Straits is nearly the same. It can- 
not be doubted, that by calling again into action the energy, and the other 
admirable qualities which have been fostered and displayed in the Arctic 
voyages, and by persevering through a succession of seasons, a vessel might 
be successfully forced from the Atlantic to the Pacific, through that con- 
fined and encumbered portion of the sea, in which all the recent attempts 
have been made ; and that this would be deemed, and deservedly deemed, 
an achievement of no ordinary character; but who, that reflects on the 
interest which has been excited in this country for two centuries and a half, 
by the question of a north-west passage,—on the heroic performances of 
the earlier navigators, in their frail and insufficient vessels ; and on all the 
efforts of modern times ; can forbear to wish that the crowning enterprise 
of so much exertion and so many hopes may be more suitable to those 
expectation of a ‘free and navigable’ passage, which formed the reasonable 
basis of this long-cherished project ?” 


The reader is to bear in mind that the North-west Passage, and 
the Determination of Survey of the North coast of America, are 


distinct geographical problems ; as is distinctly pointedout by Major 
Sabine. 
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We shall now direct the reader’s attention to some of those por- 
tions of the Narrative which regard the successful efforts of the 
expedition ; that is, in enlarging and correcting the knowledge that 
existed concerning regions that had been but partially explored and 
described antecedently; and keeping upon f¢erra firma. The 
greater part of the land traversed, and the places thus success- 
fully examined, belong to Russia, a slight revenue being therefrom 
derived, and a regular trade annually maintained by merchants 
whose caravans penetrate towards the extremes of Siberia. Every 
sentence we now quote will serve to raise new interest relative to 
nature and man, and also enhance our admiration of Von Wran- 

gell as a traveller and a narrator. ‘he sobriety of his style, and 
the equanimity of his tone when the situations and privations were 
such as no person only acquainted with temperate regions can fully 
appreciate, are admirable features. ‘Think of him and his party 
travelling in the vicinity of the Polar Sea, when food, firing, and 
shelter were often of the most scanty character, tea being almost 
their only support at times, as it seems also always to have been 
their most valued beverage. ‘Thus we read in reference to the 


course of life during the survey of the coast :— 


** As soon as the tent was pitched and the fire lighted, we hastened to fill 
the kettle with clean ice or snow, and to make it boil as soon as possible, for 
we all found tea our most welcome and strengthening refreshment. We 
generally drank ten or twelve cups each. Sometimes we hada piece of 
rye-biscuit or dried fish to eat with it. 

‘“* Between tea and supper the sledge-drivers went out to attend and feed 
their dogs, which were always tied up for the night lest they should be 
tempted : away by the scent of some wild animal. Meanwhile we were 
engaged in comparing our observations, and in laying down in the map the 
ground which we had gone over in the course of ‘the day; the severe cold, 
onl the smoke which ‘usually filled the tent, sometimes made this no easy 

task. Supper always consisted of a single dish—soup, either of fish or of 
meat (as long as we had any of the latter). It was boiled for us all in the 
same kettle out of which it was eaten. Soon after we had finished our 
meal the whole party lay down to sleep; on account of the cold we could 
not lay aside any part of our travelling-dress, but we regularly changed our 
boots and stockings every evening, and hung those we had taken off with 
our fur-caps and gloves on the tent- poles to dry. This is an essential pre- 
caution, particularly in respect to stockings, for with damp clothing there is 
the greatest risk of the part being frozen. We always spread the bear- 
skins : between the frozen ground and ourselves, and the fur-coverings over 
us; and being well tired, we usually slept very soundly. As long asall the 
sledge -drivers ; continued with us, we were so crowded that we had to place 
ourselves like the spokes of a wheel, with our feet towards the fire and our 
heads against the tent wall. In the morning we generally rose at six, lit 
the fire, and washed ourselves before it with fresh snow ; we then took tea, 
and immediately afterwards dinner (which was similar to the supper of the 
Z2 
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night before.) The tent was then struck, and everything packed and 
stowed on the sledges ; and at nine we usually took our departure.” 


The farther north the expedition proceeded the more desolate did 
the scene become, and the thinly scattered natives the more wretch- 
ed, and sometimes bowed down by want and disease. Some of 
the tribes, however, especially the Jakuti, who are considered to be 
the true Shevinines, know better how to encounter the climate, and 
can endure greater hardships than others. ‘The following are a few 
of the characteristics of this people :— 


‘‘ Their countenance and language fully confirm the tradition of their 
descent from the Tartars. They are properly a pastoral people, whose 
chief riches consist in the number of their horses and horned cattle, on the 
produce of, which they subsist almost entirely. But the abundance of fur- 
animals in their vast forests, and the profit which they can make by selling 
them to the Russians, have turned a large part of their attention to the 
chase, of which they are often passionately fond, and which they follow with 
unwearied ardour and admirable skill. Accustomed from infancy to the 
privations incidental to their severe climate, they disregard hardships of 
every kind. They appear absolutely insensible to cold, and their endurance 
of hunger is such as to be almost incredible. Their food consists of sour 
cows’ milk, and mares’ milk, and of beef, and horse-flesh. ‘They boil their 
meat, but never roast or bake it, and bread is unknown among them. Fat 
is their greatest delicacy. They eat it in every possible shape ; raw, melted, 
fresh, or spoilt. In general they regard quantity, more than quality, in 
their food. They grate the inner bark of the larch, and sometimes of the 
fir, and mix it with fish, a little meal and milk, or by preference with fat, 
and make it into a sort of broth, which they consume in large quantities. 
They prepare from cows’ milk what i is called the Jakutian butter. It is 
more like a kind of cheese, or of curd, and has a sourish taste; it is not 
very rich, and is a very good article of food eaten alone. Both men and 
women are passionately fond of smoking tobacco. ‘They prefer the most 
pungent kinds, especially the Circassian. They swallow the smoke, and it 
produces a kind of stupefaction which nearly resembles intoxication ; and if 
provoked when in this state, the consequences are dangerous. Brandy is 
also used, though the long inland carriage renders it extremely dear. The 
Russian traders know how to avail themselves of these tastes in their traffic 
for furs.” 


For several days and nights at a time the expedition was 
constantly in the open air ; and therefore the station huts or ruins of 
the wretched native heiles were heartily welcomed. And yet from 
habit they came to be inconvenienced with heat, when a adhenn 
wind and a settled sky raised the temperature above the freezing 
point. It must have in a great measure been by this sort of 
inuring that Father Michel, of whom we are about to read, had 
weathered the climate so long. The account is touching and endear- 
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ing. Surely there has seldom been such a successful and laborious 
Missionary. Having on the 10th of October reached the little 
town of Saschiwersk, it is stated :— 


‘‘We had passed our nights in ruined, deserted cottages, and in the 
Powarni. The plains were still bare of snow, chiefly from the effect of the 
constant winds. In 1786, a short time previous to the expedition of Cap- 
tain Billings, Saschiwersk, which before only consisted of a few huts, was 
raised to the rank ofa district town by the Empress Catherine II]. The 
presence of the authorities gave it a temporary importance ; their subsequent 
withdrawal has allowed it to fall back to its original insignificance. Jt has 
still a good church, and four or five cottages inhabited by the priest and his 
brother, the native overseer of the post-station, and two Russian famili 
But poor. as this place is, it has one feature which rendeis it well deserving 
of notice, in the person of the clergyman, who is known far and wide by the 
name of Father Michel. At the time of our visit he was eighty-seven years 
ef age, and had passed about sixty years here as deacon and as priest, during 
which time he has not only baptised 15,000 Jakuti, Tungusi, and Jukahiri, 
but has really made them acquainted with the leading truths of Christianity ; 
and the fruits of his doctrine, his example, and his counsels, are visible in 
their great moral improvement. Such is the zeal of this truly venerable 
wan for the extension of the Gospel among the inhabitants of these snowy 
vastes, that neither his great age, nor the severity of the climate, nor the 
countless other difficulties of the country, prevent his still riding above 2000 
wersts a-year, in order to baptise the new-born children of his widely-scat- 
tered flock, and to perform the other duties of his sacred calling ; as well as 
to assist his people in every way he can, as minister, as teacher, as friend, 
and adviser, and even as physician. Yet he sometimes finds time and 
strength to go to the neighbouring hills to shoot argali and other game ; and 
has bestowed so much pains and skill on his httle garden, that he has reared 
cabbages, turnips, and radishes. Te placed beiore us sour krout soup, and 
fresh-baked rye-bread, and his pleasure in seeing us enjoy these excellent 
and long-untasted national dishes, was at least as great as our own. fe 
gave us another kind of bread of his own invention. It 1s made of dried fish 
grated toa fine powder, in which state it will keep a long time, ifnot allowed 
to eet damp ; mixed with a small quantity of meal, it makes a well-tasted 


bread.” 

The explorers were now approaching near to the first point 
to which they were bound, having travelled eleven thousand wersts 
from St. Petersburg in 224 days. It may be as well to introduce 
here some illustrations of the intense cold of a Siberian winter :— 


“The cold still continued, and the thermometer constantly indicated 
58 deg. In such a tempera‘ ure a journey in sicdges would have been cis- 
agreeable, but on horseback the actual suffering is such as cannet well be 
imagined by those who have not experienced it. Covered from head to 
foot in stiff and cumbrous furs, weighing thirty or forty pounds, one cannot 
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move; and under the thick fur-hood, which is fastened to the bear-skin 
collar and covers the whole face, one can only draw in, as it were by stealth, 
a little of the external air, which is so keen that it causes a very peculiar 
and painful feeling to the throat and lungs. The distance from one haltin 
place to another takes about ten hours, during which time the traveller 
must always continue on horseback, as the cumbrous dress makes it impos- 
sible to wade through the snow. ‘The poor horses suffer at least as much 
as their riders, for besides the general effect of the cold, they are tormented 
by ice forming in their nostrils and stopping their breathing ; when they 
intimate this, by a distressed snort and a convulsive shaking of the head, 
the drivers relieve them by taking out the pieces of ice, to save them from 
being suffocated. When the icy ground is not covered by snow, their hoofs 
often burst from the effects of the cold. The caravan is always surrounded 
by a thick cloud of vapour ; it is not only living bodies which produce this 
effect, but even the snow smokes. These evaporations are instantly 
changed into millions of needles of ice, which fill the air, and cause a con- 
stant slight noise, resembling the sound of torn satin or thick silk. Even 
the rein-deer seeks the forest to protect himself from the intensity of the 
cold ; in the tundras, where there is no shelter to be found, the whole herd 
crowd together as closely as possible, to gain a little warmth from each 
other, and may be seen standing in this way quite motionless. Only the 
dark bird of winter, the raven, still cleaves the icy air with slow and heavy 
wing, leaving behind him a long line of thin vapour, marking the track of 
his solitary flight. The influence of the cold extends even to inanimate 
nature ; the thickest trunks of trees are rent asunder with a loud sound, 
which, in these deserts, falls on the ear like a signal shot at sea ; large mas- 
ses of rock are torn from their ancient sites; the ground in the tundras and 
in the rocky vallies, cracks and forms wide yawning fissures, from which the 
waters which were beneath the surface rise, giving off a cloud of vapour, 
and become immediately changed into ice. ‘The effect of this degree of 
cold extends even beyond the earth; the beauty of the deep blue polar 
sky, so often and so justly praised, disappears in the dense atmosphere 
which the intensity of cold produces : the stars still glisten in the firma- 
ment, but their brilliancy is dimmed.” 


All seasons, however, are not bitterly cold in these regions, nor is 
vegetation entirely unknown, although the latter is scarcely more 
than a struggle for existence. Near to the close of May the stunted 
willow hushes put out little wrinkled leaves, and those banks which 
slope towards the south become clothed with a semi-verdant hue :— 


“In June the temperature at noon attains 72°; the flowers shew them- 
selves, and the berry-bearing plants blossom, when sometimes an iay blast 
from the sea turns the verdure yellow, and destroys the bloom. The air is 
clearest in July, and the temperature is usually mild. But, as if to embitter 
to the inhabitants of this dreary region this semblance of summer, and to 
cause them to wish for winter again, millions of musquitoes darken the air, 
and oblige every one to take refuge in the thick and pungent smoke of the 
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dy mokuries,* which affords protection from these tormentors. But as every- 
thing in nature has a beneficent purpose, and all disadvantages are compen- 
sated by some good, these insects render an essential service to the inhabi- 
tants, by forcing the rein-deer to leave the furests, and to take refuge in the 
cold open plains near the sea, This they commonly do in troops of many 
hundreds, or even thousands ; the hunters then lie in wait for them, espe- 
cially as they cross the rivers ‘and lakes, and kill numbers without difficulty. 
The musquitoes render also another service in preventing the horses from 
straying away in the vast plains, where they feed without “keepers. Their 
natural instinct teaches them to keep near the dymokuries, which protect 
them from their enemies. One sees them grazing on the lee-side of thes. 
glimmering heaps, in the cover of the smoke. When the pasture is fed off 
the smoke- “heaps are established in a fresh place. They are generally en- 
closed by a slight fence, to prevent the horses from coming too near the fire. 
In summer the rolling of thunder-storms can be heard in the mountains, 
but they have little influence on the great plains. Winter, properlyso 
called, prevails during nine months of the year. In October the cold is 
somewhat mitigated by thick fogs, and by the vapour rising from the freez- 
ing sea ; but in November the great cold begins, and in January increases to 
65°. Then breathing semen difficult ; the wild rein-deer, that citizen of 
the polar region, withdraws to the deepest thicket of the forest, and stands 
there motionless, as if rate of life. The night of fifty-two revolutions 
of the earth is relieved by the strong refraction, and by the whitened surface 
of the snow, as well as by frequent auroras. On the 28th of December a 
pale twilight begins to be visible at noon, but is not sufficient to dim the 
stars. As the sun returns, the cold becomes even more sensible, and the 
intensity of frost, which accompanies the rising of the sun in February and 
March, is especially penetrating.’ 


Contrasted with the poverty of vegetation is the abundance 
of animal life: — 


‘Countless herds of rein-deer, elks, black bears, foxes, sables, and grey 
squirrels, fill the upland forests ; stone foxes and wolves roam over the low 
grounds. Enormous flights of swans, geese, and ducks, arrive in spring, 
and seek deserts where they may moult and build their nests in safety. 
Eagles, owls, and gulls, pursue their prey along the sea-coast ; ptarmigan 
run in troops amongst the bushes ; little snipes are busy along the brooks, 
and in the morasses : the social crows seek the neighbourhood of men’s habi- 
tations; and, when the sun shines in spring, one may even sometimes hear 
the cheerful note of the finch, and in autumn, that of the thrush.” 


Still, who can help feeling with the author that all this manifold 





‘These dymokuries are large heaps of fallen leaves, moss, and damp 
wood ; the thick smoke which comes from them drives away the musquitoes ; 
they are placed both in the pastures and near the houses, so that the inhabi- 

tants pass the whole musquito season in a constant cloud of thick and pungent 


smoke,” 
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life cannot alleviate the dreariness of the desert ; and asking with 
him, what can have induced man to fix himseif in these icy regions? 
He speaks not of the few Russians, whose stay for a limited time is 
determined by the hope of gain, but of the regular and prolonged 
inhabitants of the bleak and pinching country. He observes :— 


** Nomade races, under milder skies, wander from one fruitful region to 
another, gradually forget the land of their birth, and prefer a new home, 
But here there is nothing to invite. Endless snows and ice-covered rocks 
bound the horizon. Nature lies shrouded in almost perpetual winter. 
Life is a continual conflict with privation, and with the terrors of cold and 
hunger. What led men to forsake more favoured lands for this grave of 
nature, which contains only the bonesof an earlier world? It is in valn to 
ask the question of the inhabitants, who are incessantly occupied with the 
necessities of the present hour, and amongst whom no traditions preserve 
the memory of the past. Nothing definitive is known concerning the in- 
habitants even at the not very remote epoch of the conquest of Siberia by 
the Russians. I have indeed heard an obscure saying, ‘ That there were 
once more hearths of the Omoki on the shores of the Kolymar than there 
are stars in the ciear sky ;’ there are also remains of forts formed of trunks 
of trees, and tumuli ; the latter especially near the Indigirka; both may be 
supposed to have belonged to these Omoki, who have now disappeared. 
From the little I could gather on the subject, it would seem that the Omoki 
were a numerous and powerful people; that they were not nomades, but 
lived in settlements along the rivers, and supported themselves by fishing 
and hunting.” 


Little has yet been found in our extracts concerning the most 
serviceable, indeed an altogether indispensable animal that inhabits 
the wastes which our traveller so vividly describes ; we mean the 
Siberian dog. On the coasts of the Polar Sea necessity has taught 
the people to employ these comparatively feeble quadrupeds in 
draught, the dogs being made to draw sledges loaded with persons 
and with goods, and for considerable journeys. 

This race of animals presents peculiar features in that country. 
In appearance and the bark which they set up, they resemble 
the wolf. How hardy must they be, since they pass their whole 
life in the open air; in the short-lived summer digging holes in the 
earth for coolness, or lying in the water to avoid the musquitoes ; 
and during winter burrowing in the snow, where they repose curled 
up, with their noses covered by their bushy tales. The feeding and 
training of them, we are told, is a peculiar art, and much skill 
is required in driving and guiding the team, the best trained being 
used as leaders. ‘The following additional particulars will be pe- 
rused with lively interest, and form a suitable conclusion of our spe- 
cimens from a volume which stands in need of no other recommen- 
dation, than a selection of a few of the passages illustrative of the 
more striking features of the expedition :— 
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“As the quick and steady going of the team, usually of twelve dogs, and 
ithe safety of the traveller, depend on the sagacity and docility of the leader, 
no pains are spared in their education ; so that they may always obey their 
nanner's voice, and not be tempted emus their course when t!-ey come on the 

ent of game. This last is a point of great difficulty ; sometimes the whole 
team, In ‘such ca ‘ses, will start off, and no endeavours on the part of the 
driver can stop them. On such occasions we have sometimes had to admire 
the cleverness with which the well-trained leader endeavours to turn the 
other dogs from their pursuit ; if other devices fail, he will suddenly wheel 
round, and by barking, as if he had come on a new scent, try to induce the 
other dogs to follow him. In travelling across the wide tundra, in dark 
nights, or when the vast plain is veiled in impenetrable mist, or in storms or 
snow-tempests, when the traveller is in danger of missing the sheltering 
powarna, and of perishing in the snow, he will frequently owe his safety to 
a good leader ; if the animal has ever been in this plain, and has stopped 
with his master at the powarna, he will be sure to bring the sledge to the 
place where the hut lies deeply buried in the snow ; when arrived at it he 
will suddenly stop, and indicate, significantly, the spot where his master 
must dig. Nor are the dogs without their use in summer; they tow the 
boats up the rivers; and it is curious to observe how instantly they obey 
their master’s voice, either in halting or in changing the bank of the river. 
On hearing his call they plunge into the water, draw the towing-line after 
them, and swim after the boat to the opposite shore; and, on reaching it, 
replace themselves in order, and wait the command to go on. Sometimes 
even those who have no horses will use the dogs in fowling excursions, to 
draw their light boats from one lake or river to another. In short, the dog 
is fully as useful and indispensable a domestic animal to the settled inhabi- 
tant of this country, as the tame rein-deer is to the nomade tribes. They 
regard it as such. We saw a remarkable instance of this during the terri- 
ble sickness which, in the year 1821, carried off the greater part of these 
useful animals. An unfortunate Juhakir family had only two dogs left out 
of twenty, and these were just born, and indeed still blind. The mother 
being dead, the wife of the Juhakir determined on nursing the two puppics 
with her cwn child, rather than lose the last remains of their former wealth. 
She did so, and was rewarded for it, for her two nurselings lived, and 
became the parents of a new and vigorous race of dogs. In the year 
1822, when most of the inhabitants had lost their dogs. by the sickness, 
they were in a most melancholy condition; they had to draw home their 
own fuel; and both time and strength failed them in bringing home the fish 
which had been caught in distant places; moreover, whilst thus occupied, 
the season passed for fowling and fur-hunting; and a general and severe 
famine, in which numbers perished, was the consequence. Horses cannot 
be made a substitute.” 
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Art. I1l.—The History of the Celtic Language. By L. Mactxan, F.O,S, 
Author of ‘ Historical Account of Iona,”’ *‘ Sketches of St. Kilda,” &e, &¢- 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1840. 


Earnestness of manner will carry a reader not unpleasantly through 
a book, although its matter may be extremely fanciful, and the 
argument ridiculous, or even absurd ; and such, we believe, will be 
the inducement of most of those who peruse the present volume from 
beginning toend. Mr. Maclean’s enthusiasm in maintaining the 
antiquity of the language of the Gael, arguing that it is the parent 
of all languages, that it was spoken by Adam, as dictated to him 
by nature; that the language of the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, as well as the ancient classical writings, were not only derived 
from, and founded upon the Celtic, but cannot be philologically 
understood without a knowledge of his mother tongue,—is of the 
warmest and fondest character. He could not have evinced greater 
ardour had he been fighting for patrimonial property, for country, 
or even for life itself; or, although the result had been a manifest 
contribution to the permanent interests of literature, a thing which 
we have not been able to discover after a patient examination of the 
‘‘ History.” At the same time his reading has been so extensive, 
his learning is so singular on account of its direction and kinds, his 
arguments are so ingenious and novel, and his illustrations so curi- 
ous, that we have some times been astonished, but more frequently 
amused in going through his pages. We must therefore give some 
account of the work, and copy out a few specimens. 

We first of all remark that there is something peculiar relative to 
Mr. Maclean’s acquaintance with and use of the English tongue, 
as well as in his enthusiasm, as may be discerned in his Dedi- 
cation to the leader of her Majesty’s Opposition. He does butter 
Sir Robert most fulsomely, and with remarkable fluency too, con- 
sidering that he here appears as an author “ in a tongue to him alto- 
gether acquired,” as he tells us in his preface, ‘‘ since he arrived at 
manhood ;” from which, we presume, that he had previously been a 
constant habitant of the Par Hielands of Auld Scotland. If so, 
we must also presume that during the same period of his life he re- 
mained ignorant of the languages of the Kast, of those of ancient 
Greece and Rome, together with the modern literature of the en- 
lightened nations of Europe ; the Celts being destitute of translations 
in their tongue, as regards any considerable stores of Jearning. We 
must therefore conclude that he has since his arrival at manhood 
been a diligent student and a quick scholar, as well as deyoted to 
inquiries of rather an unusual description. 

After stating that the highest and most noble privilege of great 
men is the opportunity which their station affords them of fostering 
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the fine arts and amplifying the boundaries of useful knowledge, Sir 
Robert is told that ‘* each successive day” of his life demonstrates 
that he is actuated by a spirit to make the most of the favourable 
opportunity; ‘nor is the fact unknown,” continues our author, 
“that whilst your breast glows with the fire of the patriot, beauti- 
fully harmonizing with the taste of the scholar, your energies are 
likewise engaged on the side of that pure religion of your fathers, 
with which your own mind has been so early imbued, and which, 
joined with Education, is, as has properly been said, ‘the chiefest 
defence of a nation ;’ as it is the only solid foundation whereon to 
build our hopes of bliss in a world to come.” After this very en- 
couraging and comforting view of the Baronet’s condition and pro- 
spects, we are informed that the spirit eulogised is that which ob- 
tained for the great and noble names of antiquity a place in our 
memory—‘* whether philosophers whose minds led them to investi- 
gate the mysteries of human nature and the laws of things in gene- 
ral, or statesmen who commanded the senate not less by their 
oratory than by the wisdom of their counsels : this is the spirit, this 
the principle which made England mistress of the world.” But last 
and best of all, ‘‘ this is the spirit, this the principle which is woo- 
ing this great empire to the name of the Right Honourable Sir 
Robert Peel ;” by which information we must take it for granted 
that Mr. Maclean has had special intimation of the Mistress of the 
mistress of the world being not only reconciled to the Conservative 
Leader, but that she has been wooed to him, or is among the mul- 
titude of his wooers. We have then, besides an allusion to 
‘the laws of things in general,” and a recognition of the Right 
Honourable Sir Robert Peel’s excellent qualities and attain- 
ments in particular, some rather plaintive sentiments about the 
study of antiquity,” especially ‘‘ the contemplation of fallen great- 
ness !” by which is meant the neglect and the disrepute into which 
the Celtic language has sunk ; we ourselves not being aware that its 
unquestioned literary trophies have ever been worth chronicling, or 
sufficient to cover one shelf of a Scotchman’s small library. But 
our author recovers himself by calling to mind that Sir Robert’s 
“classical acumen at Oxford gained the plaudits of a Byron.” 
This, together with a “ penetration which can see almost intui- 
tively the true bearing, present and future, of a measure of state 
upon which haply hangs the destinies of monarchs,” is ‘ the 
author’s anchor of hope ;” that is, in plain English, the destinies of 
monarchs is intimately connected, in fact bound up with Sir 
Robert’s due appreciation of Mr. Maclean’s History of the Celtic 
language. Who would not after this join in the author’s “‘ Prayer” 
that the life of the “ great man,” who “ has been pleased to pa- 
tronise” the volume, may be long spared, “ to protect your country’s 
liberties, properly so called,” which seems not to be according to 
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the promotion of “ things in general,”’ but to some restricted under. 
standing of the term liberties, a high Tory acceptation, we pre- 
sume ; and if so, not indicative of much intuitive penetration, on the 
part of Mr. Maclean, at least. 

Our author recognises the importance of education in the case of 
Sir Robert Peel; and yet, towards the close of his volume, he seems 
to have strange ideas on the subject, both as to what it consists of, 
as also the manner in which it is best communicated, in as far as 
Celts are concerned. Certainly theirs is not the sort of things 
taught at Eton and Oxford, or any other institution for the instruc. 
tion of Englishmen. One thing is easily accounted for, from th 
testimony we are about to quote, it is this, the Scottish Celts have 
nothing worthy of the name of literature, and really, although 
their speech, like that of the Welch, were for ever to be abolished, 
neither science nor art, would be seriously or at all ailected thereby. 
No university chair would be left empty ; no academical institution 
Impaired, ‘hat the language is very ancient no one denies; that 
it has been the speech of great multitudes must be admitted. But 
further than a subject for philological and antiquarian research, and 
the satisfaction of a praiseworthy curiosity, the world could very well 
dispense with it, for every enlightened or philosophical purpose, as 
hitherto adend it has been. Our author’s estimate, however, 
is widely different, as the following paragraphs will show. ‘The 
Celtic language, he says,— 


** Is so natural, so descriptive, that the most illiterate is not unfrequently 
the best orator—the person who deals in the strongest and most poetical 
expressions, and with the greatest precision of application! Who are our 
sublimest poets? Who are they who paint, with the most masterly pencil, 
the phases of the moon—the accents of the ocean—the panting of the steed 
—the wildness of the chase—the trappings of a warrior—the encounter of 
heroes? We would unhesitatingly answer, that man and this woman who 
never knew a volume but the volume of Nature—who never knew an alpha- 
bet but the grand alphabet of hieroglyphics! 

It is a mistaken notion, that people cannot be intelligent or good without 
education. We hold that, provided their teachers be intelligent and good, 
the people may be so also, even without the aid of letters, however desira- 
ble; all the difference being, that in the one case knowledge is received 
through the sense of sight, and in the other through the sense of hearing; 
and ‘ faith comes by hearing’. 

The Highlanders have often been characterized as savage, because they 
did not cultivate reading and writing. ‘The author would offer his humble 
testimony here, on the eve, perhaps, of parting with them till time shall be 
no more; that, unlettered as they may be, a more religious people he never 
knew on the face of the globe, Where is the Sabbath-day kept so 
devoutly ? where are the ties ‘of friendship maintained so sacredly ? where 
are the filial affections so tenderly at work? where is the nup tial bed so 
unsullied? Let echo respond w here? yen before ever the ey saw a Bi- 
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ble, the spirit of that sacred volume was familiar to them through oral 
instruction, in brief but sententious lessons; and the mountain memory, 
retentive beyond credibility, reduced it to daily practice.” 


So Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, &c., must hide their dimi- 
nished heads when compared with the poets of nature in the High- 
lands, who could neither read nor write any language ; and the super- 
stitions, the credulities that so long and notoriously prevailed there, 
together with rude manners and savage feuds, are to be understood 
as having embodied the spirit of the Bible before its pages had ever 
been seen! And the best educated people after all are those who 
have never been at schoo]! Then what are we to say of a language 
which does not reward learning—nay, that does not require it, but 
that it is so rude as never to have been reduced to grammatical 
rules, and so poor that it has not been wrought into forms which 
strangers and foreigners have found it worth while to study for the 
sake of real treasures? We quote another queer specimen, and the 
concluding sentences of the “ History.’ 


“Tfour feeble but patriotic efforts serve to draw the attention of men of 


influence to the condition of a language blindly contemned—serve to induce 
them to do common justice to the living language of living millions, hitherto 
so wolully neglected that those who preach itare not examined in it—so 
contemmed that the very Bible now before us—the word of God—the guide 
to eternal life, wants nearly nine complete chapters of the book of Revela- 
tion ;*—if our feeble efforts, we repeat, prove, in any degree, subservient to 
this noble end, the retrospect will be pleasing, and our highest object shall 
have been attained.” 


So the Gaelic preachers, who must all have had a prolonged 
college education, are not only more ignorant of the language they 
preach in than the majority of their untutored hearers, but the 
learning which they have imbibed of a refined and exalted nature is 
what renders them blind to the merits and beauties of the Celtic; 
which is as much as to say that it has only qualities attractive to 
the rude, the vulgar, and the ignorant. Who abstracted the nine 
chapters of the Apocalypse, where they are to be found, whence 
Mr. Maclean obtained tidings of them, are points concerning which 
he does not condescend to afford us light. Surely he does not mean 
to say that they hie hidden 1 in some Gaelic manuscript, to which the 


+ Notwithst: “ ng we are not obliged to account for this holy theft, we 
are, In ecandour, inclined to attribute it to the binder ; but the way in which 
that Book is distorted, from want of a corrector of the press, is only equalled 
by the way in which the majority of our two hundred Gaelic preachers dis- 
tort and strangle, to the no small amusement of their hearers, the language 
in which they profess to be the mouth of God to a confiding people ! These 
things ought not to be so.” 
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common people have access, but which the preachers cannot read 
or cannot procure. 

Our author is perfectly confident, that in spite of Parliament, 
which he charges as well as the Geslic clergy, with the offence of 
treason to the Celtic language, will last to the end of time, no 
earthly power being able to divorce his countrymen from it. The 
reason for this attachment, he says, is, that ‘‘ it is a sacred lan. 
guage—the emanation of the Gods.” It was the langnage which 
Adam spake, and is far more ancient than the Hebrew. Nay, 
he will have it to be older than Adam, because it is the Speech 
of Nature, and ‘“ Nature was prior to “Adam.” His grand posi- 
tion is this,—‘ God is the parent of nature; nature the parent 
of hieroglyphics ; ; hieroglyphics the parent of letters or sounds ; and 
letters or sounds the fractions of language.” We do not, haw. 
ever, clearly understand how hieroglyphics. could be the parent of 
sounds ; they might be pictorial representatives of objects ; but 
how could man make pictures before the existence of sounds? 
Neither does our author in this instance appear to agree with the 
theory that the first man named objects, animals, for example, by 
imitating the sounds which they emitted ; thus making the inferior 
creation his tutors. Still his illustrations are curious and striking, 
or fanciful and ingenious, by turns. Having laid it down “ that a 
root or radix can have but one proper, natural, literal meaning— 
one primary leading idea;” and having said, ‘‘ if we take this key 
in our hand, it will lead us through most ‘of the mazes in lan- 
cuage,” he thus commences with his illustration, supposing that 
when the Great Shepherd brought the animals to Adam to be 
named, that the domestic cow might be the one first chosen :— 


“Well; buo, bua, or bo, acow. This is a root or radix founded in 
nature, namely, in the note of the cow. A few of the branches or deriva- 
tions from it, either figuratively, metaphorically, or analogously, are, buar, 
cattle, kine ; bua-char, cow-dung ; bua-thal, a cow-stall ; bua-hara, brutish, 
cow-like ; bo-thigh, or ba-thigh, a cow-house, a shealing, watchhouse— 
whence bothy ; bua-chille, a cow-herd ; buaile, a convention of cows in order 
to their being milked, a fold, a park; buaile, the halo about the moon, be- 
cause round like a fold, and enclosing or including objects, like cows in a 
fold ; buarach, shackles on the hind legs of a cow when being milked ; duaic, 
a preparation of cow-dung and urine used for bleaching linen ; Bohemia, 
the cow country. ‘ The name Bohemia,’ says our Encyclopedia, ‘is 
derived from the German Boheman, which signifies the residence of the 
Boii who were a branch of the Celts, who, under the command of Sigonessus, 
passed over from Gaul into Germany, about 600 years before the Christian 
era.’ Here we are told, in the usual way, that Bohemia is derived from 
Boheman, and that Boheman signifies the residence of the Boii; and, as Dr. 
Johnson would say, ‘there’s an end on’t.”. What does Boii signify ? The 
reader anticipates us when we answer that it has its roof—its primary idea, 
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in the note of the cow already submitted; as has Boetia, Bavaria, Bashan, 
Batanea, Bosphorus, and many more; all having reference to cows or pas- 
turage. ‘ Boetia,’ says Dr. Lempriere, ‘is a country of Greece, bounded 
on the north by Phocis, &. It was called Boetia from Beeotis, son of 
Itonus, or, according to others, from a bove, from a cow, by which Cadmus 
was led into the country where he built Thebes.’ Both opinions are cor- 
rect. Bocotas signifies the man of cows, whether as a grazier or worshipper 
of that animal; and this is the sense in which we are to understand a tribe 
to have been led by a bove or cow. Such was the respect paid throughout 
Egypt to all the bove kind, in respect of their relationto Taurus, the symbolic 
bull, that no individual of the species was ever slaughtered for the sake of 
food. Bulls were occasionally killed in sacrifice, but cows were exempted 
even from that peril. The Hindoo goddess Bhavani signifies in Celtic the 
milk-cow. She symbolizes, under the figure of a cow, the fecundity of 
Nature. She is invoked, as was Isis, by women in child-birth. Venus 
Urania was also worshipped under the form of a cow, or Pan, which is milk. 
Bavaria is synonymous. It was the region inhabited by the Boii, the Celts 
of the Danube, before the time of the general migration of the ‘barbarians,’ 
as they were called. It became aftewards a Roman province, but the Celtic 
language had reigned therein long enough to leave monuments behind it in 
the names of places. ashan, in like manner, is resolvable into Ba, cows, 
and E’'sh, he, a man.” 


The following are other specimens of the alleged echo-terms :— 


“ Géddr, or Gabhar, a goat: pronounced tremulously in the throat. The 
wisdom of God, which is universal and infinite, is remarkable in endowing 
the different tribes of animals with different voices. If it were otherwise 
we should have no small confusion. For instance, the bird called the snipe 
when soaring aloft, utters precisely the same voice or note with the goat. 
Upon our principle, therefore, this bird’s name ought to partake of that of 
the goat, and vice versa. And so itis. The name of this bird with us in 
Celtic is Gédr-aur, i. e. the air-goat, or sky-goat. In the note of the goat 
we have the primary idea of Capraria, a mountainous island on the coast of 
Italy, famous for its goats. Plin. iii. c. 6: by analogy a sign of the zodiac, 
in which appear 28 stars in the form of a goat; hence named Capricorn. 
When the sun enters this sign it is the winter solstice, the longest night in 
the year. Like sundry other constellations it was made an object of worship, 
together with its symbol, the goat. 

‘Zeon, a lion. We may easily suppose a period when, in speaking of 
this animal, this term was pronounced with a strong voice, and down in the 
throat like a person about to vomit: thus //ho, in imitation of its voice. The 
idea of this noble animal, by keeping its properties before the eyes of the 
mind, has furnished language with many important roots. Our meaning is 
seldom misunderstood when we calla courageous noble-minded man a lion, 
and hence the name Leonidas, who, with 300 Spartans, withstood for three 
days an army of five millions! It is quite possible that this name may 
have been imposed upon him subsequent to that heroic achievement, 
although anterior to the date of writing the history. The people of Egypt 
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worshipped the sun, and, perhaps, the constellation Leo, through the lion, 
because of a fancied resemblance. Hence, Leo-polis, the city of the hon, 
and Leopolitans, its inhabitants ( Parkhurst, D: 352). For the same reason, 
the sun himself is named by us Lo, or Rane, light, day. Part of Gallicia ip 
Tarrochonensus in Spain, is called Leon, because in possession of lion- 
hearted people, the Celts. ‘The most renowned nations thereof,’ says 
Rollin, ‘ were the Celtiberii.’. The classical student will now easily identify 
the radix or leading idea of the names Leocrates, Leodocus, Leortum, &c. 
The lion has more names in Hebrew, all of which must be received in a 
metaphorical or symbolical sense. One of them is Ariel, which embraces 
the idea of planet-worship; and gur, the name for a young one, applies 
primarily to the brood of a hen. The lion thus made the sound or letter 
L, and, therefore, to be considered one of the Cabala. 

The lion, since the fall, tunes its voice to a far different key from Ilo 
when making the awful spring upon its prey. ‘The term roar is by no means 
a true echo to it; no term can express it but the Celtic béuc. ‘ Bhéue an 
leomhan,’ says Amos. The note of ocean when scourged to madness is not 
a bad imitation of it, and hence we say ‘ An cuan agus na tonnan a’ 
béucadah ;’ i.e. the ocean and its billows roaring. It was well for Adam the 
lion did not play upon this second key first, when showing what to be called. 
If it had, the good Patriarch’s labour, probably, had had an end, at least for 
atime. Par wine would have fled affrighted, and the more ieabd animals 
would have yielded up their new-obtained life for very horror!” 


The words Cabal and Cabalistic often occur in Mr. Maclean’s 
pages, and serve him much when he would be otherwise sorely 
pushed. But we cannot render either extract or any short abridg- 
ment of his meaning very plain. Indeed his perceptions of affini- 
ties and of similarities, as well as his manner of transposing letters, 
and also of accounting for their sacred nature and mythological 
origin, are much more acute than ours; while upon the supposed 
discoveries there is much more value set than we see grounds for; 
the Hebrew language, the Egyptian people and their priests, the 
ancient Persians, &c., being represented as greatly indebted, to- 
gether with the letters of the ‘alphabet, to Nature which man copied ; 
thus forming the parent of all languages, viz. the Celtic :— 


“To deny the Celtic the era which we have allowed it in our outset, be- 
speaks want of consideration. If language be, as it is now found to be, a child 
of Nature, it may be presumed that every nation now inhabiting our globe 
speaks, to some extent, the language of the first human pair: the difference 
being, that while most nations allowed the child to run wild—to indulge in 
luxury and dress, to the deforming of his visage and the ruining of his con- 
stitution, the Celtic tribe have kept him within themselves pure and en 
taminated ; so much so that he is identical in all stages, from the child 
the promising youth—from youth to athletic manhood-——and from the i 
full-grown, and full of vigour, to stooping grey age as now.” 





Mr. Maclean travels far and wide for confirmations. Thus— 
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“ We have been once laughed at for asserting that Onasimas, a sophist of 
Athens ; Onchestus, a town of Boeotia ; Onchestius, a surname of Neptune ; 
Oncus, son of Apollo; Onoba, a town near the column of Hercules, equi- 
valent to Ob-An in Argyleshire ; Onuba, a town of Spain; and Onuava, a 
divinity among the Gauls, equivalent to the celestial Venus (Ven-Esh,) were 
all Celtic names! But, 

‘* Who will drag up to the poles, 
A fettered rank of leaden souls?" 

“The Ottowa, a branch of the St. Lawrence is pronounced by the abori- 
gines du-7au, and the mount which gives its name to Montreal, bespeaks 
the Pagan Trinity, viz., T, R, L, ze. Tau-Re-Al, the dog—tower—and 
lion; place we one sacred letter for another here, and we have T, B, R, i.e. 
Tobar; in Celtic, a well, a font! equivalent to Tabor, Tuber, Tiber, 
Tiberias, Tobermory, &c.” 


Our Celt makes much use of a representation prefixed to his 
book of ancient constellations as figured on the I'arnese Globe, and 
as symbols ; saying that the symbols and the objects symbolized 
there, not only became virtually identified, but that these symbols, 
such as that of the Ram, the Lion, the Serpent, are so distinct and 
expressive to any Celt, however illiterate, that he “ will name the 
figures on this globe, and name them, too, as named at their insti- 
tution, whether in Chaldea or Egypt, thousands of ages past.” 
Without expecting to render the author’s reasoning or theory 
throughout intelligible, we shall here quote two parts of his illustra- 
tions :-— 


“ The name of that little fellow sitting on the equator, for example, is 
variously Oug, Aug, Avag, Affag, and its yelp Tauthun. The name of the 
larger dog underneath is Cu or Cou, inflected Can or Coin; of the Eagle, 
Tul or Kol; of the Man, Ais or Esh; of the bull, Zarv; of the Scales, 
Migh ; of the Horse, Prus; of the Serpent, Eph, or Pehir, or Nahir, or 
Pheten, according to its species; and so of the rest! 

As knowledge increased, men now began to unite two or more of these 
figures into one—an idea suggested, probably, by the periodical union of 
the planets with the sun. ‘his compound figure requires, of course, a com- 
pound appellation, and hence the origin of compounds. If a horse vas 
called Prus when single, and the man £s, it follows that the two united, as 
upon our globe, become £s-Prus ; the man and the dog, Fs-cu; and so of 
the rest. Upon the same principle, when a single symbol was a deity, a 
compound symbol would be a compound god, and three symbols united, a 
tinity ; and here, again, the origin of the Pagan trinity, always implying 
the symbolic objects, now found in three radicals: for example R-C-L, or, 
with their syllabic powers, Er-Cu-El, bespeak the circle, the dog and the 


lion grouped, to be understood, in a sacred sense, as technical terms of an 
obsolete system.” 


Again :— 
von. 1. (1S 40.) ne. uit. AA 
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“‘*Many Egyptian monuments,’ says the learned Lord President Forbes, 
‘show two, sometimes three heads of different creatures to one body; the 
heads sometimes of dogs, sometimes of lions, sometimes of eagles, or 
hawks, &c., and no one can doubt but each of these representations was 
symbolical.’ 

Yes, a compound figure of a dog and a lion, in the Cabari make C, L; 
giving these their syllabic power we read Cou-E/: with a human head in- 
troduced C, L, S, Coueles : with instead of the human figure, a terrier or a 
cross, C, L, T, Celt! Of this there is a Druidical column in Largo, in 
Fifeshire, the property of General Durham, highly illustrative. The 
lion, the serpent, the bull, the barker—in short, the most of the constella- 
tions, as on the Farnese globe—are displayed in bold relief upon that most 
curious relic of antiquity. The writer was not a little struck—when, in 
visiting this stone and other antiquities of Fifeshire, in the autumn of last 
year, in company with the scientific Mr. Kyle of Glasgow, and the Natu- 
ralist Mr. John Wood of Colinsburgh—to find how very forcibly these 
hieroglyphics reverberated ‘a tale of the days of old—of the deeds of 
other years.’ Thus, in looking up to one of the half-decayed arched Ar- 
chives of St. Andrew’s, you observe a star, a dog, andalion. A star, in 
Celtic, is Ré, a dog, Aug, and the lionoreagle £/ ; which produce the name 
of the founder, Regulus! Kil, Re, Eph-Ain, its Celtic name, is equivalent. 
We have never seen the Rosetta stone in London, but we see it in the 
name R, S, T, Ro-Esh-Tau—a circle, a man, and a cross or a dog—with 
probably their attributes, severally, if not their history! This accounts 
for the name of Fife, (/’f,) and that of the beautiful hill Largo, as also of 
that of the tattooed worshippers, Bretanich, Albanich, Horestii, Pehs, &c. 

The ideal meaning, indeed, of most appellatives having relation to reli- 
gion, moral greatness, or even beauty, will be found to be Cabalistic.” 


The doctrine indicated by the Lord President is feasible enough ; 
but our author’s details are often purely imaginary or extremely far- 


fetched. 

If we put our readers under the guidance of Mr. Maclean, and 
thus transport them to Paradise at the dawn of human exist- 
ence, we shall enable them to perceive that his poetic colouring is 
considerable while some of his conjectures are interesting :— 


“We may now fancy the morning of man’s creation—the sun in eastern 
grandeur emerging from behind the Shirvanian hills, as if eager to obtain a 
view of the not unimportant stranger—Adam in silent admiration, tired of 
wondering who and what he himself was, and whence come; now arrested 
for the first time at sight of a rare object—a golden globe—mounting gra- 
dually the blue field, and taking indisputed possession as sole monarch of the 
planet world ; for the regent moon with her myriads of twinkling attendants 
retire at sight of him with obsequious majesty : the lion rampant with beam- 
ing eyes and terrific mane, dallying with the meek Jamb—the domestic cow 
browsing in Eden or couchant ruminating—the ape among the yielding 
boughs scampering and pampering—the wily serpent now rearing his bur- 
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nished crest, and now astonishing Adam with sinuous gambols—the hyena 
laughing like a maniac—the cuckoo, together with the world of winged 
choristers of the grove, singing their varied matins—the industrious bee 
whispering to the shamrock—the Euphrates gliding by with liquid murmur 
—the trees gently waving as if in sign of worship—echo flying from hill to 
hill, as if mother Nature were alive to the varied interests of her offspring ; 
here sympathizing with her complaining young, and here rejoicing in the joy 
of such of them as vent their happiness in hymns of praise—Paradise, in 
short, like one great altar offering fragrance and praise to the Great Creator. 
Thus circumstanced contemplate we our great progenitor Adam. He is 
endowed with reason and sense—with a tongue ready to give audible expres- 
sion to inward emotion—to enunciate every possible intonation, whether in 
imitation of the notes of other animals, or to accompany and give a tongue to 
his own looks and gestures. ‘Thus circumstanced how much of language, 
we would ask, does he require? Why, if language be but ‘a medium for 
the expression and communication of human ideas and sensations,’ it can be 
no further necessary than it is conducive to this end. But Adam in present 
circumstances has not an individual human being to communicate with, and 
so far as his Maker is concerned, the secret breathings of the soul are intelli- 
gible to Him. Adam requires, therefore, as yet no language ; but this is 
really his situation when the Lord God brings unto him every beast of the 
field, and every fowl of the air, that he might see to call them, as the original 
says. Well, Adam did give them names; or, in other words, he did see 
what to call them. Nor was the task super-human ; for if the motley herd 
uttered their voices severally, Adam had nothing to do but echo them, or, 
as one says, ‘ act Nature’s amanuensis.’”’ 


The observation, too, is striking, ‘‘ that with all Adam’s intel- 
lectual powers, he was treated as a free agent, and that his know- 
ledge was progressive—the child of experience—a reasonable being, 
giving a tongue to objects, actions, and passions, just as necessity 
prompted.” Still, it must have required no short space of time, 
no ordinary degree of labour, wonderful command of patience, re- 
straint of wonder, and flexibility of unpractised powers of speech, 
if Adam, unaided by any superhuman instruction and help, did 
give a name to every beast of the field and every fowl of the air, 
s0 as to be an echo of nature and a memorable copy. He must, if 
such was the case, have been a nomenclator, with capacities which 
the reader will in vain look for among late Naturalists; he must 
have made a language in a day. Let us now contemplate, with our 
author’s aid, Adam on awaking minus a rib. 


‘* How the first pair employed the first day it is not easy to determine ; 
we can easily fancy them going hand in hand through the policy-walks of 
Paradise—Adam communicating to Eve all his limited experience— 

** Confiding frank without control, 
Poured liberally from soul to soul.” 
Now, perhaps, taking her to the river which he had yesterday attempted to 
AA2 
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walk at the risk of his life, and where he had seen his own mauly form mir: 
rored as in a glass; and now teaching her the names of their well-con- 
ditioned stock of cattle and fowl severally, which names these animals again 
confirm to an echo, to the no small delight of Eve; they now peruse each 
other limb by limb, and perusing love, ay love, too, with a flame lighted at 
the altar of heaven. The gowan, the shamrock, and rose, probably, suffered 
willing martyrdom this day at the lily hand of Eve, as the orange, the ap- 
ple, and the honey-comb at those of Adam. 

** Whether thus these things or whether not, of this we may be certain, 
that night came, when the sun wheeled down the western azure plain, leay- 
ing a myriad of twinkling substitutes to shed their stellar influence, and 
watch over Adam; and when Adam, admonished by Nature, sought a bower 
for repose. Nor was Eve absent.— 

une we ** * All heaven 
And happy constellations in that hour 
Shed their selectest influence, and each hill; 
Joyous the birds ; fresh gales and gentle air 
Whisper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odours from the spicy shrub.’ 

“Tis morn! The lark is up mid-sky to sing up the king of day! The 
bee whispers it to the unfolding rose, and zephyrs run to and fro, the grate- 
ful messengers of Aurora, loaded with fragrance ; the towering mountains 
now reflecting the horizontal sunbeam, make every dew-drop a sparkling 
diamond. Adam awakes and awakes Eve! and now, and from this hour, 
may we begin to date the elements of language more abstractly considered. 
We shall, therefore, endeavour to show that herein our principle will still 
hold good—that language is still in its elementary principles the gradual 
offspring of Nature, being based upon sounds produced by bodies in motion 
or collision, and in articulation, forming roots, spontaneously generated by 
action and passion. The greatest difficulty with which we have now to con- 
tend, is to distinguish between the Cabalistic and the Natural language.” 


These specimens may serve to recommend Mr. Maclean’s curi- 
ous little volume to all enthusiastic Celts who look more to ancient 
ties, fondly supposing them to be primitive, than to practical bene- 
fit, or profitable speculation. But to those who look to the present 
and the future, to the actual more than the fanciful, we opine that 
the book will not convince many anything like commensurately 
with the stretch of our author’s assumptions and conjectures. The 
first language, whether a miraculous gift, or a natural result of man’s 
constitution, mental and physical, and his relationship to the objects 
around him ; and the transitions, modifications, and enlargements 
to which from the first it must have been continually subject ; not 
to speculate on what sort of confusion of tongues took place at an 
early age, are matters shrouded in mystery, and of which no research 
or ingenuity can readily be supposed to furnish an explanation of 
half the fulness attempted by our author. He strives to prove too 
much, and consequently is driven to shadowy illustrations; and 
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even if his proofs were complete, it would be but to bestow an un- 
substantial honour on a language which must have been rude at the 
beginning, and which to this day is remarkably barren in respect of 
whatever ought to be considered the triumphs of speech, and its 
uses in the affairs of the world. 





Art. IV. 
1. The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. With an Introduction by 
George Darley. London: Moxon. 1840. 
2. Glencoe; or the Fate of the Macdonalds. A Tragedy in Five Acts’ 


London: Moxon. 1840. 
3. Gregory VII. A Tragedy. By R. H. Horne. London: Saunders 
& Otley. 1840. 


Our opinion that the revival of the British Drama is at no great 
distance has of late been gradually acquiring strength, gathered 
from a variety of sources and circumstances. We have reprints 
very ably edited of the old masters, and published at a price that 
puts them within the reach of the people. New adventurers in this 
field are arising, the productions of several of them being not only 
creditable, but affording promise of still better things from some of 
the same hands, and stimulating other aspirants. Criticism too 
appears to be assuming a more enlightened and instructive cha- 
racter. Above all, perhaps, the most encouraging symptom is the 
fact that the hardships and blighting influences under which drama- 
tists labour are becoming the subject of exposure, and of very gene- 
ral remonstrance. Genius is not extinct; nature is not exhausted ; 
the attributes essential to a great drama are within and around us, 
requiring but the skill and the powers to evoke and to clothe them, 
and which practice, collision, and the lesson that would be so widely 
propagated, were all monopoly done away with, are sure to commu- 
nicate and invigorate. 

The hopes referred to, to be derived from the publications now 
before us, are considerable. A new and elegant edition of the 
works of Beaumont and Fletcher, with such an introduction as Mr. 
Darley has furnished, ought and undoubtedly will serve to correct 
the public taste, and to enlarge the knowledge of what constitutes 
the canons of dramatic literature. ‘The faults and the feeble points 
of the wedded poets, as well as their beauties and excellences, must 
bea profitable study toall who contempiate the writing of plays, and in 
guiding the judgment of audiences and critics. It will be seen, for 
example, how much the frequent offences of Beaumont and Fletcher 
against decency, how greatly gross allusions and language detract 
from the merit of their works, and the capabilities of this sort of 
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writing towards gratifying the finest feelings of our nature, thereby 
exalting our sympathies and practically benefiting society. Again, 
a good deal is to be learned from them regarding the dramatic 
poet’s art ; the compass of language ; the uses and the kinds of ver. 
sification ; the effect of extravagance in the way of conceits, of self- 
confidence, of attempting too much, of uniting contradictions of 
character, of violating all probability. Then how profitable it is to 
contemplate human nature as exhibited in works which are the 
transcripts of master minds! It is to look through nature up to 
God, and to arrive at the essential truth of things; this perhaps 
being more influential for good, by communicating wisdom and 
truth, and expanding the mental gaze, than what is accomplished 
by that which is called the moral of the piece. 

Beaumont and Fletcher in their wedded conditions are a great 
study, even although one may not be able to distinguish very pre- 
cisely what is the share which each may have had in the composi- 
tion of a particular play. ‘There one not only reads the character 
of the genius of each, but is made to mark how grandeur of passion 
and tenderness of sentiment, weight and airiness of style, wantonness 
and seriousness of imagination, may kindly unite and work to the 
production of a harmonious end. And yet how many inequalities, 
absurdities, affectations, and unexpected errors, areto be found in 
each of these writer’s flight and invention ! drawbacks and blemishes 
which Mr. Darley certainly has not failed to note with keen discri- 
mination and an unsparing severity. Indeed he appears, unlike 
most editors, to entertain no extraordinary admiration of those 
whose creations he undertakes to circulate and recommend to the 
public. Perhaps it was with something like reluctance that he 
entered upon the task, as the substitute for Southey, who was first 
intended for its performance. Still we say that his criticism is 
clear, discriminating, illustrative, and suggestive ; forming a good 
finger post to the reader,—a manual of facts and principles to those 
who study our modern and livingas well as old dramatists. We give 
a sample of his opinions, from which it will be seen that his manner 
is striking, while his matter is massive !— 


‘* There are few things more extraordinary in our Old Poets than the 
violent contrast between what is good and what is bad in their verses; you 
perpetually find tulips growing out of sandbanks, lilies attached like lichens 
to the dry rock ; you not frequently catch the perfume of Sabzea amidst the 
pestilential reek of Lethe’s wharf, pluck Hesperian fruit from crabtrees, and, 
after being fed upon husks or wash till well nigh famished, fall at 
length upon a breakfast fit for the cherubim—three grains of ambrosia and 
a nutshell crowned with nectar. The works of these poetic creators are 
like worlds produced by a sort of Manichean power, a double principle of 
Good and Evil, wherein the latter much predominates as to quantum, but 
the former is pre-eminent as to qualitas, and each counteracts the other 
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without pause. Or they are Deserts of Ammon, now presenting us immense 
reaches of dust, with here and there a stunted shrub or tuft of scutch-grass, 
—now an oasis which enraptures the eye of the mind with verdure the most 
luxuriant, the must refreshing. It may be hard to decide in some cases, 
whether this more provokes or pleases the student: certainly an English 
blonde looks fairer if we happen to see her among the brunettes of Caf- 
fraria, as all jewels are set off by foil. But, on the other hand, it is dis- 
agreeable to be prepared for a dose of wormwood by a spoonful of honey, 
to step from velvet turf upon sharp rubble. The flowers of this Antique 
Wilderness do indeed bloom aloft like ‘red rose on triumphant briar,’— 
which precious blossom, if one attempt to gather, he generally has to wade 
through a mass of bramblewood, nettles, thistles, and robin-run-the-edge, 
—perhaps plumps ankle or chin-deep into a hidden pool,—and comes out 
bearing his rose above his head like Caesar saving his Commentaries, but 
unlike him bepierced and bescratched as if he had been rolled down a hill 
in Regulus’s barrel. We must often admit that the beauties of Beaumont 
and Fletcher are wheat grains lost amid bushels of chaff; ‘ you shall seek 
all day ere you find them, and when you have found them they are not 
worth the search.’ But anon they are a handful of diamonds scattered 
through a hillock of rubbish, wedges of gold beaming through the sands of 
a current—which will enrich the speculatist ever after, who digs or dives 
for them. Those desirable virtues, Patience and Perseverance, are well 
exercised in the search, if not broken down by it; as what can test them 
more than to see passages that might otherwise become the lips of angels, 
disfigured by a revolting word or verse or phrase, like a lovely cheek by a 
claret-stain or a mouse-skin patch? At least it is Osiris, sublime aud mys- 
terious divinity, with a hawk’s head on his august shoulders—Sir Lancelot 
armed to the throat like a Paladin, but his helmet a barber’s basin: far 
oftener it is a grotesque body with the head alone god-like, a golden casque 
laced to harness of ‘ leather and prunello.’ Throughout Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s poetic domain, the Enchantress who appears when half vi- 
sible a-Venus rising from the sea, is a Syren, andends in a fish’s tail. We 
must confess that Shakspeare himself scrawls betimes without a dead-struck 
hand, though the huge flaccid grasp betrays a Briareus in paralysis: most 
often his weakness becomes manifest by a wrong choice of object; he 
writhes with disproportionate lengthiness round some futile conceit, like a 
boa strangling a squirrel, or gambols unwieldy about a pun, like a whale 
playing with a cockieshell.” 


It appears to us that there is a good deal in the following 
observations towards accounting for the violent contrasts, strange 
inequalities, sudden ascents and descents of our old dramatists, as 
well as for the smoother, more even, but lower flights of those of a 
later age :-— 


‘* Perhaps the unsettled and unconventional state of our language at that 
period may have rendered all composition very difficult—private letters prove 
what extreme trouble the richest minds had to lay themselves out on paper, 
the best educated to use even comprehensible grammar—and this would go 
some length towards explaining both why our earlier poets produced so 
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much that we consider worthless stuff, when to produce aught whatever 
like verse was such a miracle ; and also, why they often produced poetry 
far beyond ours, as their prodigious efforts to write concentrated and exalted 
all their powers, ensuring either signal success or failure. _Dryden I think it is 
who says, that the difficulty of rhyme forced him upon his happiest thoughts ; 
and I cannot but believe, that the great ease with which now-a-days lan- 
guage may be wielded, with which we can express ourselves in any form or 
tone without any particular effort, without summoning or summing up our 
total energies, or putting them to their utmost for the production of verse, 
is one reason why modern poetry, while it never sinks so far beneath the 
medium height as ancient, never rises so far above it. A cultivated lan- 
guage falls of itself into sweetnesses, which satisfy the writer and the 
reader: wherefore nothing much beyond them will either be attempted or 
desired. The first remarkable sweetening and softening, united with 
weakening of our poetic language into its present state, may, I think, be 
observed in Beamont and Fletcher ; for Spencer, if he did not strengthen it, 
can hardly be said to have enfeebled what was rather rougk than firm before 
him. Shakspeare had bred up the English courser of the air to the highest 
wild condition, till his blood became fire and his sinews Nemean ; Ben Jon- 
son put a curb in his month, subjected him to a strict manege, and fed him 
on astringent food, that hardened his nerves to rigidity; but our two 
authors took the reins off, let him run loose over a rank soil, relaxing all his 
fibres, again to be fertified by Milton, and again to be rendered over- 
flexible by subsequent pamperers, not judicious trainers or masters. Such 
undulations the stream of every language must exhibit.” 


This edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, forming two extremely 
handsome volumes, and got up in a style only to be equalled, as far 
as the works of the old dramatists can be taken into consideration by 
the other beautiful reprints issued by Mr. Moxon, has appeared in 
parts ; and no doubt in this serial manner found its way to a multi- 
tude of hands ; thus aiding materially the cause of the drama, and 
strengthening our hopes that a new day is dawning in the history 
of British achievement in the noblest but most difficult department 
of literature. 

Between the irregularities, the run-riot flights, the indecencies, 
and the other characteristics of Beaumont and Fletcher, and the re- 
finement, classical taste, and suavities of Serjeant Talfourd, a 
remarkable difference, partly owing to the manners of the eras of the 
writers, and partly to constitution of mind, and altered style of edu- 
cation, exists. Delicacy, graceful polish, and mellifluous tones, 
distinguish Glencoe, to an extent indeed hardiy congruous with the 
rudeness of the characters and the period selecced. ‘The poetry is 
often very powerful, There are many eloquent passages, but the 
dramatic effect of the whole is not great, owing to the inaptitude of 
the subject, historically speaking, for tragic pathos,—the not very 
skilful construction of the plot,—the unlikeijihood of the incidents,— 
and the sparing development of character. The descriptions are 
elaborately adorned, but the dialogue is not generally so natural, or 
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50 progressive as one desires ; and, in short, the actors are thrust 
upon another, while the whole is so united as almost to make us 
suppose that no very clear or predominating conception of the catas- 
trophe,—no very strong grasp of the passions to be pictured and 
the end to be accompliahed, had been realized in the author’s mind. 
Ile has kept pretty closely to the true account of the massacre,—a 
repulsive and shocking page in British annals,—so far as historical 
characters are concerned ; but he has found it necessary, he tells us, 
to place in the foreground domestic incidents and fictitious person- 
ages, affected it is true by the real events, but not, we think, put 
together with supreme artistic skill, nor obviously connected. 

Halbert is the principal character who is sketched and brought 
out iu a manner both powerful and arresting ; but the other drama- 
lis persone, tneir fates and their feelings, with the exception perhaps 
of Helen Campbell, take little hold of the reader, and are not even 
half-length portraits. She is the niece of Glenlyon, the deadly foe 
of the Macdonalds, and the chief instrument in the appalling enor- 
mity at Glencoe. Helen is reared by Halbert’s mother, he being 
the son of a deceased chieftain, and nephew of Mac Ian, the living 
head of the clan; having reluctantly yielded his alleged hereditary 
right, and ever after nursing in the wild solitudes of Glencoe the 
regrets of an aspiring and the melancholy of a lofty mind, which in 
vain struggles with destiny ; love, at the same time, although not in 
the conventional or trifling guise which obtains in society, occupying 
secretly the throne of his heart, which would otherwise have been in 
part devoted to the duties of the chief, and kept in a healthy state by 
the activities of a prominent position. He has a brother, Henry, a 
gay and rattling soldier, who has entered the regiment of Argyle, 
commanded by Glenlyon; who also is enamoured , of Helen and is 
beloved in return. Out of this condition of matters, the jealous 
and revenge of Henry, when he finds that Helen is about to yield to 
the claims of his brother, and a variety of other concurring circum- 
stances, the incidents and the catastrophe of the piece are evolved ; 
the poet having it all his own way, and fearlessly causing matters 
to fall out in a manner which it is difficult to reconcile with 
reason, nature, or probability. Our first extract lets us into the 
character and the condition of Halbert. A son of Mac Ian is the 
narrator :— 


* John. Halbert’s father long 
With ours contested who might claim descent 
From eldest line of ancestry, and right 
To chieftainship and lands. Fierce conflicts held 
The claim in doubt, till old Macdonald fell 
Stricken for death ;—then, conscious that his sons 
Halbert, the eldest born, about your age, 
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And Henry, a slight stripling, scarcely twelve, 
Could ill sustain the quarrel, or protect 
Their mother in her sorrow, sent the priest 
Who shrived him, to entreat his rival’s hand 
In peace,—with offer to resign his claims : 
So that the blacken’d tower in which he lay, 
Its ruin’d chapel, the small niche of rock 
In which they are embraced as in a chasm 
Rent ’neath our loftiest peak by ancient storm, 
And some scant pastures on Loch Leven’s side, 
Were ratified as Halbert’s. To this pact 
I was a witness, and the scene lives now 
Before me.—In a room where flickering light 
Strove through the narrow openings of huge walls, 
On a low couch, Macdonald's massive form 
Lay stretch’d ;—with folded arms my father stood 
Awed by the weakness of the foe so late 
His equal; the expiring warrior raised 
His head, and catching from the eager looks 
Of the wan lady who had wiped the dew 
Of anguish from his forehead, argument 
To quell all scruple, solemnly rehearsed 
The terms, and, as his dying prayer, implored 
Halbert to keep them. 

Alaster. So he yielded ? 

John. No; 
One flush of crimson from the hair which curl’d 
Crisply around his brows, suffused his face 
And throat outspread with rage ;—he slowly raised 
His dirk; and, though the agony which swell’d 
His heaving breast prevented speech, we read 
In his dilated nostril, eyes that flash’d 
With fire that answer’d to the uplifted steel, 
And his lips wide-parted for the sounds which strove 
In vain to reach their avenue, a vow 
Of never-resting warfare ;—so he stood 
Rigid as marble, of his mother’s face 
Turn’d on him from her knees,—of the wild fear 
Which struck his gamesome brother sad,—of all 
Unconscious. While we waited for his words, 
Another voice, from the deep shade that gloom’d 
Beyond the death-bed, came ;—and midst it, stood 
The squalid figure of a woman, wrought 
Beyond the natural stature as she stretch’d 
Her wither’d finger towards the youth. and spoke— 
‘ Halbert, obey! the hour which sees thee rule 
O’er the Macdonalds of Glencoe shall bring 
Terror and death.’—Then glided from the room. 
He did not start, but as his ears drank in 
The sounds, his colour vanish’d from his face ; 
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The light forsook his eyes: his nerveless hand 
Released the dirk ; he sank on trembling knees, 
Beside the couch, and with a child’s soft voice 
Said, ‘1 obey.’—and bow’d his head to take 

His father’s blessing, who fell back and died 
When he had murmur’d it. The youth arose 
Sedate, and turning to his mother, said, 

‘1 live for you.’ Since then he has remain’d 
What you have known him.” 


This is forcible as well as highly poetical. The following dia- 
logue is intended to explain the manner and confidings of Halbert’s 
love which, just as he is about to propose for marriage, are dis- 
closed to his mother :— 


“ Lady Mac. My son, 
Are you assured she loves you ? 
Hal. As assured 


As of my love for her. In both, one wish, 
As she has glided into womanhood, 
Has grown with equal progress. 


Lady Mac. Have you sought 
Of her, if she esteems it thus ? 
Hal. By words ? 


No: for I never doubted it: as soon 

Should I have ask’d you if a mother’s love 
Watch o’er my nature’s frailties. If sweet hopes 
Dawning at once on each; if gentle strifes 
To be the yielder of each little joy 

Which chance provided ; if her looks upraised 
In tearful thankfulness for each small boon 
Which, nothing to the giver, seem’d excess 
To her; if poverty endured for years 
Together in this valley,—do not breathe 

Of mutual love, I have no stronger proofs 

To warrant my assurance. Mother, speak! 
Do you know anything which shows all this 

A baseless dream ? 

Lady Mac. My Halbert, you have quelled 
Fierce passion by strong virtue; use your strength— 
Nay, do not start thus; I donot affirm 
With certainty you are deceived, but tremble 
Lest the expressions of a thankful heart 
And gracious disposition should assume 
A colour they possess not, to any eye 
Bent fondly over them. 

Fal. It cannot be : 

A thousand, and a thousand times, I’ve read 
Her inmost soul; and you that rack me thus 
With doubt have read it with me. Before Heaven 
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I summon you to witness! In the gloom 
Of winter's dismal evening, while I strove 
To melt the icy burthen of the honrs 

By knightly stories, and rehearsed the fate 
Of some high maiden’s passion, self-sustain'd 
Through years of solitary hope, or crown’d 
In death with triumph, have you not observed, 
As fading embers threw a sudden gleam 
Upon her beauty, that its gaze was fix’d 

On the rapt speaker, with a force that told 
How she could lavish such a love on him ? 

Lady Mac. \ have; and then I fancied thatshe loved you! 

Hal. Fancied! Good mother, is that emptiest sound 
The comfort that you offer? Is my heart 
Fit sport for fancy? Fancied !—’twas as clear 
As it were written in the book of God 
By a celestial penman. Answer me, 

Once more! when hurricanes have rock’d these walls, 
And dash’d upon our wondering ears the roar 

Of the far sea, exulting that its wastes 

Were populous with agonies; with loves 
Strongest in death ; with memories of long years 
Grey phantom of an instant ;—as my arms 
Enfolding each, grew tighter with the sense 

Of feebleness to save ; have you not known 

Her looks, beyond the power of language, speak 
In resolute content, how sweet it were 

To die so linked together ? 

Lady Mac. I have mark’d it. 

Hal. Then wherefore do you torture me with doubt ? 
What can you know, what guess, that you can weigh 
Against these proofs ? 

Lady Mac. Be firm ; she loves another.” 


How does Helen receive the first tidings, and from Halbert’s own 
lips, that he has Jong most ardently and trustfully loved her ?— 


** Hal. Be not alarm’d sweet Helen ; if your looks, 
Turn’d gently on me, had not power to still 
The tempest my frail nature has endured, 

The issue of this moment would command 

All passion to deep silence, while I ask— 

If my scathed life enrich’d by yours may spread 
Its branches in the sunshine, or shrink up 

In withering solitude, a sapless thing, 

Till welcome death shall break it? 

Helen. Do not think 
Your noble nature can require a reed 
So weak as mine to prop it: virtue’s power, 
Which shields it as a breastplate, will not yield 
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‘To transient sorrow which a thankless girl 
Can hurl against it. 

Hal. Little do you guess 
‘The heart you praise: ‘tis true, among the rocks 
I sought for constancy, and day by day 
It grew ; but then within its hardening frame 
One exquisite affection took its root, 
And strengthen’d in its marble; if you tear 
That living plant, with thousand fibres, thence, 
You break up all ;—:my struggles are in vain, 
And I am ruin! 

Helen. What a lot of mine! 
I, who would rather perish than requite 
Long years of kindness with one throb of pain, 
Must make that soul a wreck ! 

Hal. No, Helen, no— 
It is a dream; your heart is mine; mine only, 
I'll read it here ; you have not pledged its faith 


‘To——any other? 
Helen. No ;—not yet. 
Hal. Thank God !— 


Then you are mine ; we have been betrothed for years. 
Helen. Would it had been so! 
Hal. You desire jt ? 
Helen. Yes ; 
I then had kept such watch upon my soul, 
As had not let the shadow of a thought 
Fall on your image there; but not a word 
Of courtship passed between us. 
Hal. Not a word. 
Words are for lighter loves, that spread their films 
Of glossy threads, which while the air’s serene 
Hang gracefully, and sparkle in the sun 
Of fortune, or reflect the fainter beams 
Which moonlight fancy sheds ; but our—yes, ours !— 
Was woven with the toughest yarn of life, 
For it was blended with the noblest things 
We lived for ; with the majesties of old, 
The sable train of mighty griefs o’erarch’d 
By Time’s deep shadows; with the fate of kings,— 
A glorious dynasty—for ever crush’d 
With the great sentiments which made them strong 
In the affections of mankind ;—with grief 
For rock-enthroned Scotland ; with poor fortune 
Shared cheerfully ; with high resolves ; with thoughts 
Of death ; and with the hopes that cannot die.”’ 


This we say is poetry and passion, nature and refinement ; only 
not ay propriate in the given case. Still he who can embody such 
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original conceptions in verse so rich and flowing is possessed of some 
of the great dramatic attributes, and should one day by a more art. 
ful yet simple and probable construction of plot, and a better dis. 
position of incidents, produce a first-rate tragedy. As it is, Glen- 
coe will sustain the author of Ion’s reputation, and serve to confirm 
the public confidence as regards his possession of several peculiar 
literary excellences. . 

Gregory VII. is a historical tragedy, all the characters having 
actually existed, although of several of them little is precisely 
known. Asa work of art it is planned with great skill, care and 
forethought, although it may be that in representation,—for we con- 
sider it suited to the stage,—the striking situations are two nume- 
rous to allow the best and due effect to accrue to the concluding 
scenes, which are very noble and stirring. . 

Gregory’s character is strongly cast, and his efforts to establish the 
supremacy of the church clearly and satisfactorily pourtrayed. He 
is drawn very much in acccrdance with the views which Mr. Horne 
advocates and illustrates eloquently in the “ Essay on Tragic In- 
fluence,” which accompanies the drama; and to which we shall 
briefly invite attention. He is neither a faultless monster and pure 
saint, nora concentration of worldly-mindedness, of fanaticism, or of 
persecuting fury; although his pride and ambition appear to be the 
most influential attributes of his nature. The following is one of ° 
the characteristic soliloquies of this vaulting pontiff, the son of a car- 
penter :— 


“ Gregory, kneeling before a lighted Shrine. 

Gre. And to behold 
A shadowy portion of Thy Countenance 
Reflected o’er the insufficient sea! 
Let the great hopes of ages concentrate 
In ail their depth and splendour of device ; 
Best thoughts of men, and changeless essence fine, 
Be mingled now in one eternal flame 
To spring from this one altar! Oh, my God! 
Thou send’st us time, even as a little rain ; 
Thou send’st us death, as potentates of earth 
Their signet send; but send’st us prayer, to reach 
The steep stars and the thrones of the Remote, 
On palpitating and refulgent wings ! 
Now do I watch the triune Diadem, 
Like a new planet, dawn o’er the world’s shrine ! 
lis guiding spirit—central in my heart-— 
With solemn exhortation lighting up, 
And vividly detaching from their shadows, 
Broad continents of life, and tracks of splendour, 
Ne’er seen by mortal eyes before ; but wrapped 
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l’ the smouldering bosom of eternity, 
Waiting Thy procreant hand of light, through me, 
O God, the Giver! 

[ He rises, and stands awhile in silence. 
There was a carpenter of Tuscany, 
Whose son, from a cowled monk, made himself Pontiff. 
High-fronted saints and martyrs, men sublime 
In aspiration and security,— 
Trusting to virtue, wisdom, justice, peace. 
The elements of nature in their souls,— 
Have, by thus trusting, left their tasks undone, 
Staked midst the roar of flames, or nailed and left 
In silence on the lonely night-black cross. 
So I, who know what blood I have within, 
Do act, believing all mankind the same ; 
And, being now in thunder throned above them, 
Shall melt them with my fiery bolts, and pour 
These tremblers in the moulds of my fixed will. 
One Altar—one High Pontiff—and some kings, 
Holding in fief their sceptres,—| Signal at a secret door. 
Lo, I come! 
These small events do yet advance the whole.” 


We have alluded to the ‘ Essay on Tragic Influence” which ac- 
companies Gregory VII., and now turn to one or two of its para- 
graphs ; only having room to say of the tragedy, that were there a 
free stage, we have no doubt that a discriminating and an intelligent 
manager would give it a fair chance, by means of which the author 
and others might at least be lessoned, whether it proved successful 
or not, and better equipped in future as respects their candidateship 
for the honours due to the legitimate drama. 

Mr. Horne’s theory as regards some main points in tragic com- 
position is more enlarged than has generally been recognised or un- 
derstood in modern days. He objects to the importance allowed to 
what is called the moral of a tragedy: arguing that the great thing 
to be observed is nature. ‘‘ The duty of the dramatist is simply to 
be true to his men and women ;” “ the moral effects of works of 
ideal art is humanising, chiefly because they excite refined emotions 
without advocating any dogmatic or exclusive moral.” Again, ‘‘a 
dramatist should not only refrain from moralizing, on his own pri- 
vate convictions, but he is also forbidden to make his characters 
ulter any morals except those which arise out of, and are identical 
with, the peculiar natures of such charactets and the circumstances 
in which they are placed.” 


“One of the most striking instances of the mischief which is occasioned 
by mistaken notions as to the means of producing a moral effect, is to be 
found in the frightful, unredeemed reality of public executions. Real hor- 
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rors are destructive of all moral influence, as gross realities, of whatever 
kind, destroy poetic effect. The reason why tragedy is humanising and ele. 
vating, and a public execution the converse, is because the former is ideal. 
and has its foundation in elementary truths, and high-wrought mental in- 
citements and purposes, with which we are made intimate ; while the latter 
is a gross reality, either on manifestly low mental foundations, or, if ele- 
vated by passionate imaginings, the subtle working is unknown to us, and 
nothing remains but the revolting realities of crime, and its punishment, 
—consequent on accidental legal discovery, not on remorse, or the extre. 
mities of the will. The former appeals to abstract and imaginative pas- 
sions, recognised by the aspirations and pathetic emotions of our common 
humanity ; the latter is directly and literally addressed, not only to ordi. 
nary depravity, but to the depravity which the occasion enhances or creates, 
—that is, amixed sense of corporeal fear, the excitement of cruelty at second 
hand (which presents a poisonous salve to the conscience), and vulgar, heart- 
less curiosity to see how a fellow-creature will pass the dreadful extreme of 
all things, and fall from the dark precipice of life into his Maker’s hand.” 


Not only does he argue for a more enlarged acceptation being 
granted to the kind, and degree of influence which tragedy has 
hitherto exercised than is allowed under the question, ‘“ what is the 
moral of the piece ;”” but he maintains that a more deep, diversified 
and extensive influence would be exercised were all its properties 


called forth. Its domain is not limited to two or three passions, or 
certain conditions of these passions. 


‘The excitements of tragedy, its end and aim, and the influences it ex- 
erts, are not limited to such as are to be derived from terror and pity. This 
long established error—derived from a narrow acceptation of Aristotle's 
meaning, and filtered through all the chief critics of successive ages down 
to the present time—is perhaps one secret reason why no new subjects, and 
no new forms of tragic composition, in these our weak and undaring times, . 
have been ventured, or even suggested as possible. But may nota mighty 
aspiration and a passionate act be accompanied with no predominant 
terror ; its failure and its fall with no predominant pity? May not the 
sympathy with a burning hope of good ; the antipathy and _ hatred 
excited by powerful efforts for evil, constitute a sufficient interest! 
Can we not feel sorrow and anguish for a great heart crushed, without 
our strongest emotion being that of pitying the possessor? In addition to 
all this, there are mixed influences in which terror and pity are blended. 
Power and pathos have numerous forms, many as yet only partially devel- 
oped by tragic authors .Else, where would be the manifold deep principles of 
life and its ‘majestic pains?’ ‘Tragedy is open to all great passions. 


——‘ Thou hast great allies : 
Thy friends are Exultations, Agonies, 
And Love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


Neither is the dramatist to compromise nature merely to please 
those who can only endure to contemplate mediocrity of transgres- 
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sion, starting at the representation of the greater passions, as if the 
higher qualities of the reality, by means of a vivid illusion, could 
not be made to pass before us, without degrading and poisoning our 
natures :— 


‘Not for themselves only, as in real life, do the ideal characters of pro- 
found tragic creation act and suffer. They may think no more of us and 
our affairs ‘than the towering Pride of yesterday (which ascended step by 
step against nature in all her habitual instincts, to cast itself from a monument, 
and be dashed to pieces in our common-place streets); but their mental ‘te 
tory burns in the footways of their departure. It is the revelations of pas- 
sion by genius; the intimacy communicated through ideal art; it is ‘the 
cause, my soul,’ which turns ignorance and indifference into shuddering 
comprehension, and dogmatism or levity into solemn-thoughted grief, It 
is the knowledge of all their struggles that finds a way into successive hearts, 
and multiplies in imagination the fiery aspiration, with the grandeur, the 
exultation, the love, the terror, the satisfaction, or the pity, that attends 
theirdoom. We act and suffer with them: their experience is made ours ; 
and from the yearning grave of their gone existence the fatal histories of 
their lives arise, and warn us of ourselves. 


For the dramatist to deal only with trifling incidents, partial acci- 
dents, and venial errors ; or to be continually seeking for or working 
up excuses to soften a tragic horror is to peutralise, if not destroy, 
the sweep of tragedy ; and an example is given of the danger and in- 
jury inseparable from this timid conduct and mistaken principle, when 
adopted in the ideal arts. 


‘A striking instance has recently occurred. In the Preface to the his- 
torical tragedy, entitled, " Mary Stuart,’ the following humiliating admis- 
sions are ingenuously made: ‘ Mary’s attachment to her favourite could not 
be rendered prominent without the greatest danger.’ What danger? That 
the public would not bear it? If so, then, either the public is not in a fit 
condition of feeling and intellect to bear a revival of genuine dramatic litera- 
ture on the stave,—or else the writer did not perceive how he could avoid 
grossness, and was, so far, deficient in the means of his art. It could not be 
rendered prominent, ‘nor evaded,’proceeds the Preface, ‘without suppressing 
— circumstance that could palliate, or, indeed, account for the sanguin- 
ary act. I do not presume to say that I have surmounted these difficulties, 
—that 7 have produced scenes which, without countenancing the imputation 
of actual guilt, are still sufficiently marked by indiscretion to soiten the 
otherwise unmitigated horror of the catastrophe, but it was my intention to 
have done so!’ 

“The success of the attempt has been fatal. Indiscretion, imprudence, 
and ‘such small deer,’ are assumed to soften a tragic horror, otherwise un- 
mitigated! The effect produced on the mind by all this compromise, is an 
immoral effect ; that of seeing a high-minded and accomplished man, whese 
only fault, among a set of illiterate and half-savage feudal nobles, was that 
of indiscretion (superinds cea by the indiscretionof a queen), subjected to a 
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cowardly butchery—intended as ‘the moral.’ It seemed a horrible reality 
on the stage, and was probably very like the fact,—without its cause. Of 
the dramatic abilities displayed by the author, no sort of disparagement 
is intended ; but only to object to his principle of tragic composition, in this 
instance, as weak, erroneous, and destructive of the true aim and influence 


of tragedy.” 


It will now be seen that in the reprint and the original specimens, 
as well as prose matter before us, there are examples and lessons 
that cannot but act as beacons to invite, to warn, and to instruct, and 
have a salutary effect on the dramatic spirit and taste of the age. 





Art. V. 


1. The History of British India. By James Mitt, Ese. Fourth Edition, 
with Notes and Continuation. By Horace H. Wilson, M. A. &c. 
London: Madden. 1840. 


2. A Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzni, Kabul, and Afghanistan, 
and of a Residence at the Court of Dost Mohamed; with Notices of 
Runjeet Sing, Khiva, and the Russian Expedition. By G. T. Vieneg, 
Esa. F.G.S. London: Whittaker. 1840. 


3. The Chronicles of a Traveller, or a History of the Afghan Wars with 
Persia, in the beginning of the last Century, being a Translation of the 
“* Tareekh-i-seeah,” from the Latin of J. C. Clodius, Prof. Arab. at 
Leipzig. By G. N. Mitrorp, Ese. London: Ridgway. 1840. 


WE frequently find it convenient to group together several works, 
even when the subjects of them may not be very nearly allied. The 
East! How is it possible by any process of guessing to fix upon 
what is meant or included by sucha running title ?—for what is 
there that may not be brought within its grasp? At this moment, 
however, when the whole of Asia, when every part of the Kast, may 
be said to be inviting or commanding the attention of the British 
people, we can hardly be wrong when pointing in the most general 
way to the entire field, in order that the reader, without wandering 
from one short notice to another, for which we could alone find 
room, if the books were separately spoken of, may at least without 
interruption have one quarter of the globe before him to traverse at 
once, let the strides be never so wide. 

British India itself is an immense subject ; nay, Mills’ History of 
the Empire is too large and elaborate to have been reviewed pro- 
perly even in one of our Quarterly Journals, in which only some 
half dozen works are at atime analyzed, or made the texts for dis- 
sertation. But of the present edition we are not yet in a condition 


to speak at any length, seeing that although four volumes have 
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appeared of it, as many more are to follow, after which we shall be 
enabled to pronounce an opinion of the Continuator’s share in it. 
It would be a piece of impertinence to enter at this time of day upon 
the business of criticizing that which has so long had a European 
reputation, and which is accounted of such standard value. It may 
at present be sufficient to state that the Notes, so far as we have 
examined them, are what were to be looked for from the Editor, and 
such too as even Mill’s pages stood in need of. 

Mr. Vigne’s volume has appeared opportunely. Probably, how- 
ever, it has even been brought out with too much haste to suit the 
temporary interest the countries, and some of the eminent persons 
visited by him, have excited ; for while we could very well have dis- 
pensed with some statements and speculations which he has pressed 
into the book, he has other travels that remain to be described in a 
future work, part of which perhaps might have been crammed with 
advantage into the present volume. At the same time he is an 
agreeable traveller, a careful observer, and a graphic sketcher both 
with pen and pencil. 

Mr. Vigne has evidently made himself pretty fully acquainted 
with the countries named in the title; as also with the courts of 
Runjit Sing, and of Dost Mohamed, who is now a wanderer and a 
dethroned prince. With Shah Shuja also, whom the British have 
reinstated, he had some intercourse,—his pages containing not only 
recent notices, from personal experience, of these personages, but 
of spots and territories that were lately the seat of our warlike tri- 
umphs. ‘The reader likewise finds himself, from the Narrative, to 
be in acondition to speculate with some satisfaction, to his own 
curiosity, concerning the advantages which the British may derive 
from our new acquisitions. We cannot say, however, that we per- 
ceive the gain to be obtained ; although speaking of the achieve- 
ments as lessons, it may be impossible to overrate their salutary 
effects. 

One thing seems ciear, unless the author has been blinded by 
the courteous attentions of Dost Mohamed, that we have made a 
poor exchange when comparing him as a man or a ruler with Shah 
Shuja. It even would appear that he who is vow an outcast would 
fain have cultivated the friendship of the British ; but this would 
have been to peril some other and greater advantages derivable 
from more potent and more useful frontier rulers. We shall quote 
a few particulars regarding each of these men, whose fortunes have 
been so variable. First of Dost Mohamed :— 


“The Ex-Ameer Dost Mohamed stands about five feet ten in height, of 

a spare and sinewy figure. The upper part of his face is handsome; the 

forehead high, but not prominent; the nose aquiline; eyebrows high and 

arched ; the eyes large, and very expressive. The worst pone of his 
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face is the mouth, which is large and coarse. His appearance altogether is 
very distingué. He dresses in better taste than any man in the “Durbar, 
and his address and manners are far superior to those of any other Durani, 
He usually sat in a small room in the Bala Hissar, which commanded a view 
of the city, the parade-ground, and the peaks of the Hindu Kosh. The 
room, as with others in Kabul, is ornamented with rosettes and other figures 
st. umped | upon a composition-paste of tale, which has somewhat the appear- 
ance of chased silver, and altogether produces a very pleasing effect. 

On “a first evening of my introduction, the Darbar was fully attended, 
There might be about fifty-five persons present: amongst them were 
Duranis and Kuzzelbashes. I was seated next to the Nawab Jubar Khan, 
with my Anglo-Persian dictionary by my side, when the Ameer entered. 
Every one stood up to receive him. He immediately turned to me, and the 
Nawab told me to give him my hand: which he took, repeating his Khosh 
amdch aid !—‘ You are welcome !’—with great emphasis and much apparent 
sincerity. I presented him with a case of small pistols, with screw- barrels, 
He examined them, snapped one of them out of the window, and asked 
how far they would carry. I replied, that they would carry much further 
than any one present would believe. The next day Mohamed Akber Khan 
his second son, who had been trying them, remarked that they were very 
good, and that he was much pleased with them. We then sat down on the 
carpet ; and he commenced a conversation, asking numerous questions about 
the different countries I had seen, particularly about the Nya-Duniah— 
‘New World,’ or America—which he heard I had visited,—as to its riches, 
the number of inhabitants, the animals, and many particulars; and said 
that he thought a traveller’s life must be good fun. We then had a disser- 
tation upon the comparative merits of Turkoman and Arab Horses. He 
questioned me much about our own English breed, displaying throughout 
very just ideas upon every subject that he treated.” 


Dost Mohamed is represented as being an acute, as well as a 
strong-minded man. We know that he is daring and fertile as 
regards resources In apparently desperate circumstances. His supe- 
riority may be inferred from the notices we now quote :— 

“TT observed at once the difference between the courts of Runjit Sing 
and Dost Mohamed, and the mummeries that were acted before Shah Shuja 
in his retreat at Lodiana, I tbought of the shawl tents of Runjit, and the 
jewelled magnificence of the Si khs who surrounded the person of their 
chief—not one of them, not even an European officer, was allowed to sit 
on the ground without permission ; and [ compared his Durbar with the one 
before me. ‘he chief appeared himself sitting on a carpet in one corner 
of the room, and every one else sat where and how he liked ; simply, upon 
entering, making his bow, accompanied with the salaam Alaikoum, or 
‘Peace be with you!’ and then retiring to place himself wherever he could 
find an opening amongst the visitors who lined the wall of the room. The 
only sign of a king being present, was that exhibited by a master of the 
ceremonies, who made more noise than any one else in endeavouring to pre- 
serve order and silence. I also thought again of Shah Shuja at Lodiana ; 
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the royal recess in which he sat enthroned to receive visitors; the ranks of 
barefooted attendants who stood around, with their hands resting on their 
girdles, in the most approved Oriental fashion; Baron Hugel and myself, 
with Captain Wade, the pol-tical agent to whom he must necessarily be 
obliged for every application to Government on his behalr, denied even the 
privilege of sitting on a chair tn his presence. — I believe that I myself am 
one of the very few who had then ever received such an honour; and it 
was granted me at my own request, when I went to take his portvait.” 


Dost Mohamed exhibited proofs of taste as well as judgment even 
inregard to a branch in which his experience must have been but 
scanty. [et it be berne in mind, too, that he was a mau of middie 
age before he could read :— 


“At Prince Mohamed Akber Khan’s own request I made a picture of 
himself on horseback, incomplete armour. In this [ was happy enough 
to please him; only he wanted a long slip of paper stuck on the top of the 

icture, in order that he might see the full length of an enormous spear 
which he held in his hand. ‘Of what use would that be?’ said Aimeer ; 

‘any one can see what it is you have in vour hand.’ Dost Mohamed Khan 
is himself a good critic on animal-painting. He is one of the very few 
Orientals who can comprehend, without a question, the meaning of a 
shadow, or why one side of the face should be dark and the other light ; 
and why, in some positions, more of one eye should be seen than the other. 
When an Oriental is presented with a picture, he usually turns it upside 
down, unless its subject be very obvious indeed. I drew some of the 
Ameer’s favourite horses. He seldom flattered, often found fanlt, but always 
in good taste. He liked evidently to see a horse portrayed with all its 
faults, where they existed; not desiring that either the crest should be 
raised or the quarters enlarged according to the fancy of the painter, as is 
always the case in the Kast.” 


Now for some account of Shah Shoja ard his brother Shah 
Ziman, when in adversity :— 


“Baron Hugel, with whom I had travelled from Kashmir, and myself, 
were introduced by Captain Wade to Shah Shuja and Shah Ziman, the 
pensioned ex-kings of the country I was going to visit. We found Shah 
Shuja sitting on a chair in a recess, or rather doorway of his house, with a 
vista, formed by two rows of attendants, that diverged fiom it as from a 
centre. He appeared to be a man aged about fifty, of the middle size, 
good-natured, and port-wine com plexioned ; looking more like a gentleman 
who had lost an estate, than a monarch who had lost his kingdom. He 
wore a dark-coloured robe, a white turban, and white cotton gloves. 
Baron Hugel had been received with great distinction by Runjit Sing; I 
had come in for a share of it. Every application which the Shah had 
to the Government went through Captain Wade: and yet he allowed 
neither of us a chair, but kept us standing the whole time. His brother, 
Shah Ziman, resided in a different part of “the building: we went to see 
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him also. We stood; he sat on the ground, pale, thin, dejected, and 
counting his beads. He asked much about Kashmir, and said that the 
shawls were not now so fine as they used to be. ‘I remember,’ he said, 
‘ when the finer fabric could be drawn through a ring.’ He was praising 
the beauty of Kashmir. ‘ Yes,’ remarked the poor blind Monarch, ‘ Kash- 
mir is certainly beautiful, and the air and water are good ; but,’ he con- 
tinued, with a melancholy shake of the head, and a sigh as deep as I ever 
heard, ‘ Kabul, Kabul! what is Kashmir to Kabul! and I shall never see 
it again!’ We were surprised to hear from Captain Wade, that in spite of 
their common misfortunes and fate, the two brothers were not on the best 
terms with each other. The next morning, Shah Shuja sent us several 
trays, containing the best display of native cookery that I had seen in the 
East ; it had probably been superintended in management by the ladies of 
the harem ?” 


There is not much indication of noble-mindedness in these parti- 
culars ; and now, when Shah Shuja nominally reigns at Kabul, is 
it likely that he will show greater consideration for his subjects? It 
will be remembered that before he had well set a foot in his capi- 
tal, on the expulsion by the British of his rival Dost Mohamed, he 
was trying his hand in the work of blood-shedding, and eager to 
play the cruel despot as far as his masters would allow him. 

Concerning Runjit Sing, who has gone to his last account, and 
of whom we have heard quite enough long ago, we shall not now 
make any inquiries. Neither is it necessary to quote what Mr. 
Vigne has to communicate about Khiva and the Russian Expedi- 
tion thither, which we know has completely failed. A similar 
attempt is not likely to be soon made. ‘The terrible extremes of 
the climate, the poverty of the country and the habits of the people, 
are such as would at any time render the enterprize a desperate, and 
in all probability a most profitless one. 

We are cursively led both in regard to time and country, by 
the works before us; for we now come to notice ‘* The Chronicles 
of a Traveller,” which carry us back a century and more from the 
present moment. ‘To students in Oriental history it 1s unnecessary 
to give any general account of the narrative called the ‘* Tareekh-i- 
Seeah ;” although even to those persons who are deeply read in 
Eastern literature, we venture to assert that Mr. Mitford’s Intro- 
duction, judging from its own showing, will place some very import- 
ant events in a new light, and different to what has obtained in 
most histories of Persia. But as we cannot within the compass at 
our command give any abridgment that will be satisfactory to the 
general reader of the circumstances of the original narrative, whence 
all the accounts published in the different languages of Europe of 
the ‘** Wars”? mentioned in these ‘** Chronicles” are taken, we shall 
merely mention that the “ Traveller” was a Polish Jesuit, by name 
Judas Krusinski, who resided in Persia for about thirty years as a 
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missionary, and that the present book is a translation of the narra- 
tive alluded to, as corrected by the Turks, a work of celebrity and 
worthy of reliance. Let us therefore at once proceed to cull from 
the Traveller’s memoirs, or Chronicles, some portions, that must 
interest every reader, remarking, that although the work may not 
be one of the highest value at this day, yet that it is calculated to 
shed no small degree of light on Afghan history and character, a 
matter of very considerable importance in the present posture of 
Eastern affairs. 

The circumstances of the revolution, and the causes which led to 
the overthrow of the Sufvee dynasty, and the conquest of Persia by 
the Afghans, are briefly, and like the “ Chronicles’’ throughout, 
curiously dressed up, the Turkish emendators, and Clodius also, no 
doubt, having considerably modified the style of the Polish mis- 
sionary ; not to speak of the present translator’s unavoidable hand 
in the matter, seeing that he has worked upon a version from a ver- 
sion. ‘ Although,” as the narrative now reads, “ the origin of the 
duration and dissolution of kingdoms, and the term of life and death 
of every individual, whether lasting or merely transitory, depends 
on the eternal providence of God, yet wise men conceive that, in 
the establishment or destruction of commonwealths, prudence or 
imprudence are the cause and foundation of events. In this way 
they account for the overthrow of the Persian empire” by the 
Afghans. We have then an enumeration of the causes of this down- 
fallanddecay. Wine-bibbing, leniency, and effeminacy are amongst 
the number. Thus,— 


“Fourthly, from the time of Abas the Great every one was permitted 
the promiscuous use of wine, so that the affairs of the kingdom were ne- 
glected for continual drinking parties. Shah Hoossein at length, influenced 
by singular piety, set about remedying this evil, and threatened those who 
should bring wine to Isfahan or Julfa with the severest punishmeuts, Chris- 
tian ambassadors excepted: in consequence not a drop of wine was to be 
found any where, and even must was prohibited. The people accustomed 
to it not being able to abstain, unanimously resolved to demand permission 
for the use of it again from the Shah. The king’s grandmother at length 
falling ill, the physicians declared she would never recover her health with- 
out wine ; not being able to procure any in Isfahan or Julfa, they sent to 
the Christian ambassadors’, and after having drank a couple of glasses she 
visibly amended. The Shah, taught by this, revoked, with the consent of 
his ministers, the prohibition against wine, and made more merry by a 
couple of flasks, he next day drank till he was inebriated ; and so captivated 
was he with its sweetness, that ordering singers and musicians to be brought 
before him, he gave himself up completely to pleasure, and relinquished the 
entire management of the state into the hands of his ministers ; thus placing 
too much confidence in them. They, holding the reins of government, 
followed their own inclinations ; there was no difference between the deceiver 
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and the deceived ; the just and the unjust ; the oppressor and the oppressed, 
Every violence was practised, which by degrees brought the kingdom to 
ruin. It is said, Hoossein, during the whole of his reign, never put on a 
red garment, in which he was imitated by his courtiers. They rejected the 
purple girdle, and only used it when a capital punishment was to be inflicted 
on any criminal. Hoossein had such an aversion to the effusion of blood, 
that having one day shot some birds in his garden, he distributed two hun- 
dred tomans in alms, to expiate his crime, and to show his regret for the 
deed. He was charitable to the poor, mild, affable, and element; but he 
was neglectful of the Arab proverb, ‘that the sword and clemency are 


twins ;’ and it was owing to this that the public affairs took an unfavourable 
turn during his reign.” 


The Afghan treason and usurpation naturally require from the 
“Traveller” a variety of notices of the history, the manners, the 
modes of warfare, &c. of that people. Of their martial habits we 
read as follows :— 


“The martial habits of the Afghans consist in there being many leaders 
of superior and inferior ranks; their forces, whenever ordered, are quickly 
reduced into order. Thus accustomed to war with those who are practised 
in a roving warfare like their own, they are most skilled in this mode, and 
give their officers but little trouble. At the commencement of a battle all 
the leaders are placed in the front of the army ; these make the attack on 
the enemy. These chiefs, in their language called Nassukgee and Peillvan, 
when the battle rages withdraw from the troops to the rear of the army, and 
place themselves in the rear, and press it onwards as if they were inspectors 
of the engagement, kill those who attempt to retreat. This death is called 
Hudd. Thus during the siege of Ispahan, of which I was a witness, in the 
battle between the Afghans and Persians, near the bridge Abasabad, they 
would have killed a soldier who was retiring, after his right arm had been 
struck off, and ordering him to tear the enemy with his teeth if he iost his 
left rather than fly, inflamed him afresh for the battle with the desire of 
fame, and of acquiring a great booty for himself. It is also an established 
custom among them, that those who fall in battle are buried on the spot where 
they died, while those who turned their backs on the foe are left unburied, 
as a warning to others. They are extremely dexterous in the use of the 
sword and spear; they are also expert horsemen, picking up while at full 
speed anything that may have fallen to the ground, as well as being good 
marksmen. When they arrived before Isfahan they were almost naked ; 
but with their increasing wealth, they provided themselves more liberally 
with clothes and weapons; and as they became habituated to war, they by 
degrees acquired the art more fully, so that now they attack the enemy 
with the right or left wing, and then with the centre. They were, however, 
ignorant of the science of reducing fortified places, and it was for this reason 
that Isfahan resisted them so long. The capital being better supplied with 
water than most other towns in the province, they could hardly make them- 
selves masters of it, but the rest they easily took by cutting off the water- 
courses. They are so much under the control of their leaders, that no royal 
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army was to be compared to them ; and it was often remarked, that whether 
they were wandering about on their own private affairs, or taking their 
meals, they would instantly assemble on the orders being issued, and every 
man would be found at his post. The most admirable of all their customs 
was, that whatever citadel, town, or country they took sword in hand, the 
inhabitants might carry their jewels or money in their hands, or upon their 
heads, nor would they suffer anything of the slightest value ty be forcibly 
tuken away from them. Thus, while the Afghan army were in a tumult 
occasioned by Ashruf supplanting Mahmood, the inhabitants of Isfahan, 
apprehensive of being plundered, shut up their shops, which being carried 
to the ears of Ashruf, he proclaimed that if they opened them without delay, 
and continued their business, they should not suffer in the smallest article.” 


They are averse to the sale of their captives, soon giving them 
their liberty; they also adopt the children of the slain. They are 
far from being nice and delicate as regards lodging, clothing, clean- 
liness, or food. ** When they took the town of Julfa, some ima- 
gined soap to be either cheese or sugar.” ‘‘ ‘The women go about 
with their faces uncovered, wearing no veil ; of which in fact they 
have no need, as beauty is very rare among them, they being in 
general an ugly race.” 

We pass over entirely the account of the progress of the Afghan 
conquest of Persia, till we find them besieging Isfahan ; in order 
that some idea may be formed of the barbarities of Eastern warfare. 
The Persians having become sorely pressed, were ready to yield 
almost everything to the exorbitant and cruel demands of” the 
besiegers. One of these demands was that Shah Hoossein, the 
mild and inactive Persian monarch, should give a favourite daughter 
in marriage to Mahmood the Afghan Sultan ; a proposition which 
was resisted, because, “if the daughter of the Shah is given in mar- 
riage toa subject, he will be the talk of all the kingdoms and nations 
in the world ; our reputation will be lost, and death itself is pre- 
ferable to this disgrace.” ‘This answer infuriated the Afghans, and 
the Persians soon experienced the extreme effects of the fury, 
courtly and regal etiquette in no shape being of any account. 

Behold some of the horrors of famine :— 


‘‘ During the three first months of the siege, meat, bread, and other pro- 
visions, were abundant in all the markets; at the end of that period the 
flesh of camels, horses and asses, was vended. A horse for slaughter was 
sold for 12 tomans (£30), and some days after 25 (£62. 10s.), but the 
price subsequently increased. An ass was valued at six (£15). These 
being soon consumed they began to eat the flesh of cats and dogs, till no . 
others were tobe found in Isfahan. One day, as I was going from the 
rench to the English ambassador's palace, seeing a famished woman hold- 
ing a cat in her hand, which she was desirous of killing, I helped her to slay 
it, though unwillingly, as her hands were lacerated by its claws, and she 
was unable to master it. Four months after, they began to sell and eat 
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human flesh ; for instance, I saw the heads of five butchers laid on a large 
stone and pounded. They afterwards ate the intestines of the corpses, with 
which the streets were full. 

“The people were dispersed in the streets; married and unmarried 
women, who had hitherto been secluded, came out adorned with gems and 
pearls, clamouring in vain for bread; but no one desired their jewels, or 
was able to give them food in exchange for them, until they fell at length 
exhausted and wailing to the earth, and expired. The bodies were cast 
away unburied, and the river was everywhere full to the brink with them. 
The people, in this horrible condition, were no longer themselves, and with 
their hearts immersed in the abyss of sorrow, were seized with vertigo. 

‘A certain nobleman, seeing this distress, and knowing most certainly 
that his children, relations, and servants were involved in the same calamity, 
invited them all to supper, after having bought some pounds of meat with 
the remaining portion of his wealth. With this he mixed some Indian 
poison, saying, ‘ This is the last meal remaining for you, and ye may be 
inevitably involved in equal misery with others.’ He thus perished with all 
in his house. The stupendous power of divine Providence, by which a 
blind beggar was preserved through the siege, is also deserving of notice; 
this man was known to me before its commencement, and I again saw him 
after its conclusion.” 


Says the “ Traveller,” it seems to be ‘‘ near the truth, that 


about twenty thousand Persians perished in battle ; but with regard 
to those who died of famine, it is better to be silent, for it would be 
impossible to count them, though at a moderate calculation they 
must have been a hundred thousand.” 

The melancholy and the heart-rending scenes of the memorable 
siege are not yet told. ‘The feeble-minded but kind-hearted Shah, 
finding that there was a deficiency of the necessaries of life even in 
the palace, laid aside his splendid robes, and put on mourning. 
He was “ aroused from the sleep of negligence;’’ and ‘ weeping, 
took leave of all his ministers and household :”— 


‘‘ Having left the palace, and seeing on every side want, and hideous car- 
nage, he was moved to commiseration, and his eyes shed torrents of tears. 
At times using kind words, and at others harsh, he said,—‘ Oh! my com- 
panions in this sea of misery, who are for my sake exposed to these cala- 
mities, towards whom the fire of love burns in my bosom, we have fallen into 
these troubles by the judgment of God, which is alike inevitable and immu- 
table. With our own hands have we destroyed the foundations of the Em- 
pire: we have not gratefully acknowledged the Divine beneficence, by 
which such unnumbered blessings were showered on us; we have drawn 
our enemies upon us by our dissensions; we have, by our own imprudence, 
betrayed our wealth into the hands of others, through the weakness of our 
counsels. The eternal Providence, deeming us unworthy of the throne of 
Persia, hath given it to another ; J, as well as yourselves, am subjected to 
a foreign ruler; with downcast heads are we compelled to go to the new 
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sovereign, and swear allegiance to him.’ Going round the city, lamenting 
in this way, he cried with a loud voice,—‘ Farewell, thou kingly throne !— 
farewell thou Persian Empire! thou city of Isfahan, farewell!’ All ranks, 
from the noble to the meanest subjects, rent the skies with such groans and 
lamentations that they were heard as far as Julfa and the Afghan camp.”’ 


He resigns the throne to Mahmood, and hastens to do obeisance 
to the conqueror :— 


‘The Shah arriving, saluted and embraced him, kissed his hands and 
eyes, and drawing a diadem from his bosom placed it on his head, and pre- 
facing his speech with the verse, ‘Oh God ! the possessor of kingdoms,’ and 
similar terms, said, ‘ he eternal Providence, my lord, has taken the throne 
from me and deemed you worthy of it ;’ and at the same time wished that 
he might be happy and prosperous. Then turning to his own ministers and 
those of Mahmood, he thus addressed them: ‘ Hitherto I have governed 
the Persian empire, but now abdicating in favour of Mahmood, acknowledge 
him as my king and yours.” 


Mahmood’s rule soon became most rigorous and despiteful to the 
fallen Persians. But some provinces and cities still held out; and 
on more than one occasion he sustained a defeat in attempting to 
bring them under his yoke. His rage grew more terrible, and 
revenge took possession of his breast. He literally became insane. 
But how dreadful the freaks of that insanity during the short period 
that he lived to scourge the Persians !— 


‘‘ Afflicted by this second disgrace, Mahmood became restless, and seeing 
his fortune on the decline, abstained from taking nourishment or sleep, and 
appeared thunderstruck, and, fixed in profound thought, gave evident sym- 
toms of derangement. ‘The priests being summoned, were ordered to offer 
up prayers for his restoration to health, and he was given in charge to one 
of them to be confined in a room, that he might invoke the Deity on his 
behalf, and give him pious advice, by which means they hoped he would 
regain his sanity. Seized at length with fury, he broke from his apart- 
ment, and wandering about, addressed the walls, stones, and trees, loading 
his friends and servants with opprobrious epithets. They considered that 
his state of mind ought to be concealed, as it was discreditable in the highest 
degree. During these forty days he was sometimes sane, and at others in- 
sane, but at the expiration of that period his malady increased. 

‘As Mahmood was walking one day in the palace, and indulging in his 
suspicions, in the fire of his madness he ordered the sons and brothers of 
the Shah, with the whole of the male branches of the royal family who re- 
sided in the palace, to be brought before him, with their hands tied behind 
their backs with their own girdles. The Afghans, in obedience to this order, 
placed five hundred men before him, among whom were three old men, the 
sons of Shah Abas, who had been deprived of sight during the rein of Sooli- 
man, and having disposed them in proper order, brought them forward in 
turn. He ordered their heads to be struck off as they passed, by a person 
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placed behind ; and when the cruel executioners began to execute this com- 
mand, the tutors and servants of the victims, rending their clothes, gave 
vent to tears. Shah Hoossein, on hearing their shrieks, and touched with 
pity, hastened to afford them relief, although he was so ill that he was 
scarcely able to walk; but his prayers were of no avail, though he reminded 
the tyrant of his covenants and treaties, and falling a prostrate suppliant at 
his feet, rubbed his forehead on the ground, earnestly interceding for the 
lives of his beloved children. When the two youngest of his sons heard his 
voice, they flew to his assistance ; he thinking it in vain to appea! to Mah- 
mood, covered them with his body like so many bleating sheep and lambs 
about to be butchered, exclaiming :—‘ Kill me, but spare my boys!’ and 
dashing his head against the earth with a violent scream, most earnestly 
entreated the tyrant. At length Mahmood’s stony heart relenting, he said, 
—‘I have given them to you. What advantage would it have been to me 
if the throats of your sons had been cut to-day, which to them is a day of 
resurrection?’ They, however, both died two days subsequently.” 


Poor old Shah Hoossein was butchered by Mahmood’s successor, 
But enough of these horrors. 

The ** Traveller’s” history treats of the Afghan wars with Persia, 
in the beginning of last century, from their commencement down to 
a little way into the reign of Sultan Ashrupf, the cousin and sue- 
cessor of Mahmood ; and then, in a similarly concise manner, the 
translator adds an account of the Usurpation, till its overthrow by 
Tahmasp Koolly Khan; the supplement thus enabling the reader to 
obtain a plain view of the eventful times which ‘ gave rise to one 
of the most renowned conquerors of the ast, the far-famed Nadir 
Shah.” 

In the Preface the translator speaks of the present work as being 
‘his maiden volume upon the stream of literature.” rom _ this 
we infer that he is a young man. _ If so, his attainments are extra- 
ordinary; for his familiarity with astern biography, geography, 
history, down to the minutia of names, dates, localities, and me- 
morable events, is such that only a long career of travel, one might 
presume, would have been sufficient thus to equip him ; otherwise his 
reading must have been extensive, close, and unwearied ; and ina 
field too which few have the courage to enter upon, or the talents 
to traverse. But he seems to be an enthusiast concerning Oriental 
subjects ; for the work before us is manifestly a labour of love, the 
labour being pleasure itself ; and this may account for its remark- 
able character. 



































Art. VI. 
1. Anti-Bacchus ; an Essay onthe Crimes, Diseases, and other Evils, con- 
nected with the use of intoxicating Drinks. By the Rev. B. Parsons. 
| vol. 8vo. pp. 186 Snow: 1840. 
2, The Third Report of the New British and Foreign Temperance Society. 
1 vol. 8vo. pp. 140. Society's office, Tokenhouse Yard. 


Ir is extraordinary that, notwithstanding the importance to be now 
attached to the Teetotallers as a body, so little notice is bestowed 
upon them by the leading publications of the day. The newspapers 
occasionally devote a few lines to describe the transactions or the 
movements of some sect of this vast whole ; but, farther than that, 
we do not see the principles of teetotalism either tested or reviewed 
inany monthly or quarterly magazine. Let us therefore reserve to 
ourselves—at least for the present—the honour of this study of ini- 
tiation; and let us proceed to examine the question with candour, 
justice, and impartiality. It is a duty we owe, not only to our 
readers, but also to the institution itself, to devote a considerable 
space in this publication to a body whose doctrines are gradually 
forcing themselves into a notoriety which will soon compel the news- 
papers and the magazines to awake from the lethargic slumber in 
which they at present seem wrapped up, so far asthey relate to this 
grand subject,—doctrines which threaten to undermine the pre- 
sent system of society, and introduce new manners and new cus- 
toms,—doctrines, which, like the word of Jesus, have sprung from 
a few,and which, like the tree in the parable, have now gained 
growth and acquired strength,—doctrines, in a word, which, if test- 
ed by the fact of the increasing number of their supporters, will 
eventually triumph over the opinions of all opponents, and render 
the occupation of the wine-merchant, the toils of the labourer in 
the vineyard, and the trade of publicans, at once unnecessary and 
useless. 

But in what way is so grand a point to be discussed,—in what 
manner is it to be considered ? First, we may glance at it in refers 
ence to the individual—that 1s, physically; and we must then con- 
sider it in its relationship to society—that is, morally. We must 
not blame the teetotallers, even if they be wrong; and we must 
highly extol them if right. ‘They have started a new theory—and 
we shall now test its excellency. be it, however, remembered that 
ail theories should be encouraged, because from them result grand 
truths; and that those thoughts, which pass through the brain of 
man as an eagle traverses the regions of space, are useless, unless, 
like that eagle, they alight upon the earth, and become the property 
of the masses. Demonstration only results from previous doubt— 
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system from theory—certainty from conjecture. The most ridicy. 
lous phantasies have engendered the most lasting truths : Coperni- 
cus would not have written had not Tycho Brahé revived the 
doctrine of Ptolemy relative to the motion of the heavenly bodies ; 
Newton would not have published his theory of gravitation had not 
Descartes, the learned French philosopher, invented his own Sys. 
tem of whirlwinds. Many vaiuable discoveries in chemistry would 
not have been made, had not the visionaries of bygone centuries 
indulged in the hope of discovering the sources of eternal wealth 
and immortality through the medium of alchemy; and the same 
observations apply to the greater portion of those discoveries or in- 
ventions, which, at the present day, either enrich the halls of science 
and the library, or enable us to perform those wondrous achieve- 
ments which elevate men so highly above all other created | 
things. 

Let us not then despise theory—especially when it is put forward 
with a good’ aim, and with an intention to do much good. But if, 
in the course of this examination, we shall find that the principles of 
the teetotallers involve no theary—no phantasy, but one founded 
upon reason, truth, and justice,—if we shall come to the determina- 
tion that, as a body, the teetotallers are the most philanthropic and 
useful of modern sectarian constituencies,—then shall we learn to > 
accord them the just and undivided meed of our praise, and we 
shall not hesitate to proclaim the excellency of their institution. 

The teetotallers recommend a total abstinence from all liquids of 
an exciting and intoxicating character. We have often been told 
that spirits, for instance, are more or less necessary to the human 
frame. As we intend to argue the question with the utmost impar- 
tiality, we will not refer to the teetotallers for reasoning in support 
of their own principles ; nor will we, on the other hand, here rely 
upon our own judgment. We will refer toa third authority, and let 
that be our judge. ‘To what authority can we better refer than to 
an Encyclopedia of the acknowledged merits of that one which is 
edited by Charles F'. Partington? ‘Turning, then, to the article 
headed Spirits, in his work, we find the following words :—** Among 
the principal disorders produced by spirituous liquors are the follow- 
ing; sickness at the stomach, dropsy, obstruction of the liver, 
madness, the palsy, and apoplexy.” Here is a hideous picture— 
here a dreadful development of the miseries of drinking—the danger 
of using ardent spirits. Dr. Rush has declared that it is not extra- 
vagant to suppose that spirituous liquors destroy more lives than 
the sword. War has its intervals of destruction: but spirits operate 
at all times and seasons upon human life, and not unfrequently upon 
persons who are exempted from the dangers of war by age or sex. 
If we look to the effects of spirits upon property, we shall find that 
among the inhabitants of cities they produce debts, disgrace, and 
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bankruptcy ; and, among farmers and other classes of society, they 
produce idleness and ruin. Hence it is evident—at least so far— 
that the system of abstinence is a good one. 

Let us proceed a step farther, and consider the use of spirits in 
reference to the individual. ‘There are three occasions in which 
spirits have been thought to be necessary and useful; namely, in 
very cold weather—in very warm weather—and in times of hard 
labour. 

In the first place, there cannot be a greater error than to suppose 
that spirituous liquors lessen the effects of cold upon the body. On 
the contrary, they always render the body more liable to be affected 
and injured by cold. ‘I'he temporary warmth they produce is always 
succeeded by chilliness. If anything besides warm clothing and 
exercise be necessary to warm the body in cold weather, a plentiful 
meal of wholesome food is at all times sufficient for that purpose. 
This, by giving a tone to the stomach, invigorates the whole sys- 
tem, while the gentle excitation created by digestion adds consider- 
ably to the natural and ordinary heat of the body, and thus renders 
it less sensible to the cold. 

In the second place, it is equally absurd to suppose that spirituous 
liquors lessen the effects of heat upon the body. So far from it, 
they rather increase them. They add an internal heat to the ex- 
ternal heat of the sun ; they dispose to fevers and inflammations of 
the most dangerous kind ; they produce preternatural sweats which 
weaken, instead of an uniform and gentle perspiration which exhila- 
rates the body. 

In the third place, there is neither strength nor nourishment in 
spirituous liquors. If they produce vigour in labour, it is of a tran- 
sient and evanescent nature, and is always succeeded by a sensation 
of weakness and fatigue. 

Dr. Paris says, ‘‘‘The more simply life is supported, and the 
less stimulus we use, the better: and he adds,—* He is happy 
who considers water as his best and only drink.” 

General Jackson, the President of the United States of America 
previous to M. Van Buren, was once asked if soldiers needed ardent 
spirits ? he replied that ‘he had observed, in arduous duty and 
severe cold, that those performed the one and endured the other the 
best who only drank water ;”—and the venerable army-surgeon, Dr. 
Jackson, of our own country (than whom no man can be looked upon 
as better authority) gave it as his opinion “ that ardent spirits dete- 
riorated the health of the men, and that their entire disuse was 
calculated to promote the health as well as the comfort of the 
soldiery.”” By a late regulation of the English government, the 
usuai supply of spirits to our soldiers in foreign stations is discon- 
tinued—instead of which they have a small increase of pay. This 
alteration Sir Henry Hardinge (who was then Secretary at war) 
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acknowledges to have been occasioned by the valuable information 
communicated on this subject through the medium of the Dublin 
Temperance Society. 

[t is notorious that in the process which is denominated “ the 
training” of that most detestable and brutal class of men—the 
pugilistic combatants, or prize-fighters, the use of ardent spirits is 
wholly interdicted, from a correct and well-founded opinion that the 
use of such stimulants prevents that accession of muscular strength 
which they deem so important in actual combat ; and if such aban- 
doned wretches as these for a time relinquish their most favourite 
liquor when neither motives of real morality nor true philosophy 
can be supposed to influence their conduct, it must be necessaril 
inferred that from experience these trainers have found out that the 
use of ardent spirits produces a deteriorating effect upon the natural 
energies, and impairs the physical strength; the fact is, that 
whether taken moderately, habitually, or excessively, ardent spirits 
are calculated to lessen the bodily strength, and render a man unfit 
for any service in which activity and energy are required. 

The habit of indulging in spirituous potations impairs the incli- 
nation for any weaker beverage. ‘The Chinese have a proverb to 
this effect, —** The man who does not love tea covets rack.”’ Even 
the particular kind of intoxicating liquor to which a person is 
addicted, may frequently be surmised from the physiognomy.  In- 
dulgence in vinous potations produces turgility of the eyes, anda 
dark red inclining to purple hue of the complexion. Gin gives a 
Jeaden colour, deadness of the eye, emaciation, great depression of 
spirits, and diminution of muscular power. Brandy produces a 
peculiar ferocity of temper, and forms the finished ruffan. 

There are but two cases which can occur, and in which spirituous 
liquors as drams are innocent or beneficial. When faintness or a 
stoppage in the circulation of the blood has been produced, the 
sudden stimulus of spirits may be necessary ; and, secondly, when 
the body has been long exposed to wet weather, and more espe- 
cially if cold be joined with it, a moderate quantity of spirits is not 
only proper but highly useful, to obviate debility and thus to pre- 
vent a fever. 

As if the use of the pure liquid distilled from the grape were not 
sufficiently injurious to the human frame, man has used his utmost 
ingenuity, in all ages of the world, to increase the virulence ot the 
poison. Indeed, inthe management of wines, for instance, there are 
so many essential and curious points of opposition that we can hardly 
conceive that the potations of antiquity could be endurable to our 
tastes. Sea-water was considered a great improver of wine; and, 
however the opinion originated, a proportion of salt water was cef- 
tainly used. Columella praises the mixture when in the proportion 
of about one pint of salt-water, evaporated to a third part, for six 
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gallons of wine ; and adds, that he should not hesitate to recommend 
the common practice of doubling, or even trebling the saline pre- 
scription, if the wine should be strong enough to bear it, without 
betraying a salt taste, of which there was no small risk. What 
course of feeding would have then reconciled the human palate to 
such a compound, it would now be in vain to enquire. But we have 

ractical evidence of another favourite quackery of the ancient 
Greeks. ‘They were fond of largely impregnating their wines with 
resin, the preservation of which practice has had the effect of making 
many of the modern Greek wines absolutely undrinkable by any 
but the natives. Shavings of cedar and southern-wood, bitter 
almonds, and numberless other artic'es of an aromatic nature, were 
also used in the making of ancient Greek wines. 

These circumstances may strike us as something more than pecu- 
liar, and might even encourage the smile of incredulity on the lips 
of those who are not acquainted with the manners and customs of 
the ancients. But when we consider the effects of habit, which 
soon reconciles the palate to the most offensive substances and 
liquids, and the influence of fashion and luxury, which leads us to 
prefer everything that is rare and costly to articles of more intrinsic 
excellence and moderate price, we may readily conceive that the 
Greeks and Romans might have excused their fondness for pitched 
and pickled wines on the same plea by which we justify our attach- 
ment to tea, coffee, and tobacco. ‘* Those dishes or liquids, which 
at first appeared intolerable,” says Plutarch, ‘* came in the course 
of time to be reckoned the most agreeable :’—and surely the charge 
of indulging a perverted taste in wine would proceed with an ill 
grace from the people of this country, where a notorious partiality 
exists in favour of Port—a liquor, the harshness, bitterness, acidity, 
and other repulsive qualities of which are only disguised by a large 
admixture of brandy, but which long use has rendered so palatable 
to its admirers that they fancy it amongst the best of all possible 
wines. 

Hence it is evident that man must exercise his inventive genius 
in changing or disguising the productions of nature; and the adul- 
terations to which he submits his wine, are scarcely Jess in number 
or less dangerous to the health of the drinker than the infamous 
practices to which beer is subjected in this country by the publicans. 
Tobacco-juice— which, in its essence, is a rank poison—is used to 
adulterate beer. ‘Tobacco itself is a strong narcotic, and also a 
strong stimulant; and when taken internally, even in small doses, 
it proves powerfully emetic and purgative. ‘The oil is celebrated 
for its extreme virulence ; and when applied to a wound is said to 
be as fatal as the poison of a viper. The decoction, powder, and 
smoke are used in agriculture to destroy insects. And yet, with all 
these death- dealing qualities which characterise it, its juice is largely 
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used in the adulteration of the most general beverage in England, 
Surely the Teetotallers are right, when they forbid their votaries to 
touch malt drinks! 

We have now said much relative to the injurious effects of spiri- 
tuous liquors upon man—the force of habit and taste—and the pre- 
valence of the practice of adulterating those liquids which form an 
article of trade. ‘The injurious effects are at once a grand argu- 
ment on the side of the Teetotallers ;—the fact that we are thechil- 
dren of habit, naturally leads us to concur with the assertion that we 
could as well induce ourselves by practice to drink water as intoxi- 
cating drinks ;—and the circumstance of the practices of adulterae 
tion suggests the prudential and safe method of abstaining from any- 
thing which is liable to be rendered unwholesome and _ poisonous to 
suit the sordid interests of dishonest tradesmen. ‘Thus, considered 
In respect to the individual, Teetotalism must be deemed a pruden- 
tial and philanthropic measure—-an useful institution—a wise pro- 
ject—and a system calculated to diminish the prevalence of disease 
of all malignant kinds. 

Let us now proceed to consider the subject in its reference to 
society in general. 

In every street of London, save a few—a very few, at the West- 
End, there are several gin-shops; and to those palaces of woe 
flock thousands of thousands of squalid, miserable, indigent beings, 
to expend in ihe noxious drink the half-pence they rob from their 
starving children ; and in those vile dens are sacrificed health, repu- 
tation, fortune, and honour; and from those emanate nearly all 
crimes. London is a strange compound of grandeur and squalor: 
it is a mass of contradictions and of discrepancies—riches and 
poverty—vice and virtue—cleanliness and filth. In no city in the 
world is turpitude more prevalent amongst the juvenile portion of 
the lower classes. In our occasional! nocturnal rambles through the 
Deedalian mazes of this vast metropolis, we encounter with disgust 
hundreds of young girls whose years do not amount to anything like 
maturity, plying their loathsome trade in the most shameless man- 
ner. Heavens! what corruption must there be in a city where vice 
and profligacy commence so early ! 

But all this woe and crime emanate, either directly or indirectly, 
from drinking. ITfathers and mothers ruin themselves by that 
baneful vice ; and their sons people the prisons, while their daugh- 
ters throng the public streets. ‘hen those sons and those daugh- 
ters drink in their turn ; and they hand down the frightful habit as 
the only legacy, besides a tarnished name, which they bequeath 
to their progeny. The system of gin-drinking in London is the 
most baneful that can be possibly encouraged or tolerated. In a 
statistical calculation made some time ago, it appears that the four- 
teen largest gin-shops in the English metropolis were visited, during 
one week, by— 
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142,553 men; 
108,493 women; and 
18,391 children ; 

making a total of 

269,437 persons. 
Now, if the population of London and its environs be one million 
and a half, and if ondy fourteen of the myriads of gin palaces—those 
gin-palaces which are so numerous in the metropolis—be visited by 
nearly two hundred and seventy thousand people in one week, the 
mind does not dare contemplate the probable amount of intoxicat- 
ing liquor drunk in this vast Babel. 

A few arithmetical calculations may not be here misplaced, 
because nothing illustrates argument so well as the combinations of 
figures, where these combinations enable us to make reasonable 
deductions. An individual, who during forty years of his existence 
—say from the age of fifteen to fifty-five—drinks one quart of beer 
per day, consumes in those forty years 3,650 gallons of beer, and 
expends a sum of about two hundred and forty ponnds. That sum 
would enable his children to open a shop, and lay the foundation of 
competency, if not fortune. A man who drinks a pint of wine a 
day, for forty years, consumes 7,300 bottles in that time, thus 
expending a sum of not less than fourteen hundred and sixty pounds. 
This sum, if he were rich and his family were provided for, would 
found a hospita) or endow a charitable asylum. ‘The man, who for 
forty years, drinks only two peuny-worth of gin every day, will have 
wasted at the end of that period an aggregate of one hundred and 
twenty one pounds, a sum which would save many a son from the 
prison and many a daughter from a hideous traffic in the public 
Streets ! 

No argument can resist truths like these, we are fain to admit. 
If, then, so many unfortunate beings are unhappily addicted to the 
dreadful habit of drinking, can we wonder that the pawnbrokers’ 
shops in London are almost as numerous as the gin-palaces? Let 
the curious enquirer into the statistics of the social habits of this 
metropolis merely walk in the evening, when the lamps are lighted, 
through Saint Giles’s, or in many parts of the Borough, and take 
notice of the squalor, the wretchedness, and the vice that prevail in 
those regions of the destitute, the licentious, and the criminal. 
The spectacle is horrible in the extreine—far exceeding aught that 
the most miserable town on the continent can present to our view. 

Alas! sad and dreary is the prospect to which the English poli- 
ticlan must direct his attention. Overburthened by an opposite 
taxation—afllicted by the dearness of provisions—its population 
annually increasing in fearful proportion—and without the slightest 
chance of disencumbering itself of a national debt that must eventu- 


ally involve her in revolution, or ruin—England is an exampleof the 
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effects of increasing luxury, long peace, and vitiated systems operat- 
ing upon a people that require renovation and change in proportion 
to the progress of their own civilization and Increasing refine. 
ment, and as their intellect decelopes itself the more amply! We 
cannot remain constantiy wedded to old absurdities and ancient 
aristocratic dogmas: antiquity does not consecrate systems: 
that which suited our forefathers may be prejudicial to us; and, 
as intellect develops itself, so should the march of liberty and poli- 
tical amendment be equally progressive. Evil laws will produce 
crime and delinquency in the great masses of society: good laws, 
and equitable distribution of rights, will encourage morality and 
virtue. Thus the law makes bread dear; and the poor man, 
who steals because he cannot starve, is punished by a law which 
forced him to be criminal. Is not this a fact? does it not occur 
daily? Yes! 

It would appear from the professions of the Teetotallers, that, in 
one sense, they endeavour to correct many of those evils which are 
undermining society in England. They are aiming a mortal blow 
at the vice of drinking; would to God that they would shame the 
government out of the system of encouraging that baneful vice in 
order to swell the amount of the revenue! Now that we havea 
female upon the throne, let her legislate for the honour of her sex, 
for there are thousands of unfortunate beings of the same sex as her- 
self, who are a prey to the vice of intoxication. If anything can 
degrade the female sex more effectually than another, it is the dis- 
grace attending ebriety; and yet in the poor quarters of this vast 
metropolis may we daily and hourly encounter females Jabouring 
under the effects of spirituous liquors in the open streets—morning 
as well as evening. Every virtue disappears before that baneful 
vice—honour, integrity, and respectability become annulled and 
forgotten. Intemperance leads to prostitution, adultery— the work- 
house, or a prison—and suicide, or the gallows. Intemperance 
works its way, as the perpetual dripping of water hollows the stone 
—and in the end it arrives at the very vitals of the body, as well 
as the character and the fortune of its votary. Those who are 
accustomed to drink in the morning will soon become habitual 
drunkards. In vain do they endeavour to persuade themselves that 
they require such stimulus—in vain do they attempt to extenuate 
their conduct to themselves. Time will show them that the vice 
becomes more attractive as they plunge the more deeply into it— 
and the more ruinous as they gradually cease to think of avoiding 
it. 

The progress that is made in drinking resembles the progress 
made in all other crimes. From stealing a penny, the thief gradu- 
ally increases his system of plunder, and at length purloins hun- 
dreds of pounds. So it is, that from one glass, unseasonably drunk 
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each day, the self-deluding and deluded victim suffers himself to 
indulge by degrees more liberally in that which is becoming a more 
attractive, If not necessary, habit; and he ends by presenting to his 
friends the sad example of a degraded drunkard. Hence is it that 
the Teetotallers preach total abstinence ; because we must place 
ourselves bevond the reach of temptation. If we do not steal the 
penny at first, we shall not purloin the pounds afterwards: if we 
do not drink the one glass, we shal! not covet a bottle. 

It would be a strange spectacle, and one calculated to awaken a 
thousand conflicting sentiments in one’s mind, to watch for an 
hour, at the door of one of the principal gin-palaces in London, the 
various characters that pass the dread threshold for the purpose of 
imbibing some of the deleterious poison, the baneful effects of which 
it is the object of ‘Teetotalism to expose. Mothers with young chil- 
dren—starving mendicants—impoverished labcurers—ali throng to 
thesame place,with the same object in view. Themoney that should 
be expended in the purchase of bread for a wretched family, Is freely 
exchanged for liquor ; and while several helpless babes are crying at 
home, their unnatural parents are occupied in wasting that which 
should procure food and fire for those who did not ask to be placed 
in a world of woe and of sorrow ? 

Such are the arguments in favour of Teetotalism ; and we must 
candidly admit that they are based upon sound sense and philan- 
thropy. The Teetotalers argue against the use of intoxicating 
drinks, because use leads to abuse ; and, although this principle pays 
but a bad compliment to the strength of mind and powers of self- 
controu] possessed by man, we cannot say that it is wrong. We 
must therefore pronounce Teetotalism to be a humane, a wise, and 
a prudential institution,—a system that will purge the social world 
of many of its sources of crime, root out the germs of many a dis- 
ease, inculcate habits beneficial to industry and to the intellect, and 
the progressive march of civilization and refinement ; enable the 
poor to find time to read and to think for themselves, e:courage the 
blessings by extending the means of education, protect the weakness 
of youth, annul a source of evil which feeds vicious propensities ; 
check crime by diminishing the chances of meeting to plot, and of 
acquiring false courage to execute, schemes of villany , restore happi- 
ness to many a fire- side, and diffuse upon the community in general 
a halo of happiness and contentment. 

Let us now devote a few observations to the two works which oc- 


casioned this article. ‘The Anti-Bacehus is av essay written by a 
candidate for a prize that was o6e red, ashort time ago, to him 


who should produce the best work upon the subject of temperance. 
The writer of Antie Bacchus was not aware, as he informs us in his 
preface, until six months after the adjudication had been given, that 
it had obtained the approbation of one of the adjudicators. 
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At that time Bacchus, the successful Essay, was on the eve of 
issuing from the press; and therefore it was deemed prudent to defer 
publishing until that work had appeared and been read ; the writer 
being resolved, if the works were at all similar, not to publish the 
one now submitted to the public. Having read through Bacchus, 
he found that his Essay and that of his successful rival were suffi- 
ciently different from each other to warrant publication. The pre- 
face then proceeds to make some observations relative to wines; 
and, amongst the assertions there put forth, we are astounded at 
finding the following :— 


‘“‘T came to the firm conviction that few, if any, of the wines of antiquity 
were alcoholic. JI examined Homer, Aristotle, Polbyius, Horace, Virgil, 
Pliny, Columella, Cato, Palladius, Varro, Philo-Judzea, Juvenal, Plutarch, 
and others: I read each in the original language, and not through a transla- 
tion, and therefore have not been misled by an interpreter ; and in every in- 
stance I have carefully examined the context, that I might not give an unfair 
representation to any of my authorities. I have carefully studied some of 
the best writers on fermentation; and am therefore fully satisfied that my 
conclusions are based on science and history.” 


Of a surety the Rev. b. Parsons has studied all the authors he 
quotes to very little purpose, when he coolly tells us that he has 
discovered that the ancient wines were not alcoholic. Horace 
has sung the praises of ‘* mighty Falernian” with an enthusiasm 
which leaves but little doubt as to the generous nature of the beve- 
rage ; and Galen describes the Ceecuban wine as one that was generous 
inthe extreme. ‘Ihe Massican was very much hike the Falernian; 
the Setine was however alight wine, if Mr. Parsons choose. The 
other three were so strong (consequently alcoholic) that they could 
only be drunk after the lapse of number of years ; Falernian was 
usually suffered to mellow for twenty, thirty, or even forty years ; and 
the Maronean wine of the Homeric times was so strong, that it was 
only drunk when diluted with water in the proportion of twenty times 
more water than wine. [alernian was much stronger than Sherry 
and Maderia, to both of which it bore a striking resemblance. Mr. 
Parsons must not therefore inform us that the wines of antiquity were 
not alcoholic. 

His book is however a very erudite and instructive one, and can- 
not fail to benefit the reader in more ways than one. He has chosen 
three very appropriate mottoes following :— 


** Noiloy ev vowp.—Pindar. 
 Utilissimum vinum omnibus sacco viribus fractis.—Pliny. 
‘It is not for Kings to drink wine, nor Princes strong drink.—Solo- 


99 


mon. 


We have not space to enter into an examination of any of the 
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arguments brought forward in favour of temperance: suffice it to 
say that many of them are original, and all are good. The work is 
written with care, and bears the stamp of talent, and evidences a 
spirit of research which is highly meritorious. We must, however, 
devote a few observations to the Zhird Report of the New British 


and Ioreign Temperance Society. 
From the introductory pages we extract the following para- 


graphs :— 


“By the former Reports it was clearly demonstrated, that Intemperance 
awfully abounds in our land, and that this painful state of things had not 
its rise in the use of distilled liquors as a beverage only, but in some other 
very obvious causes, namely,— 

“1, The delusion that prevailed in the minds of our countrymen, as to 
the nature and properties of fermented liquors, and especially of the national 
beverage of England—malt liquor. 

“2. The drinking usages interwoven with every department of society, 
rendering the offering, receiving, or partaking together of intoxicating 
liquor, indispensable to the courtesies, business, and festivities of life. 

“3. The sanction given to these delusive notions and practices by 
some statesmen, divines, poets, and members of the medical profession. 

“4, Acts of the legislature, tending to facilitate the supply, and increase 
the consumption of intoxicating liquor.” 


It is impossible to read the ensuing truths without a shudder :— 


When the subject began, at first, to be investigated, the greatest igno- 
rance prevailed as to the nature and properties of intoxicating liquors. 
Medical men had been accustomed to prescribe them, under all ordinary 
circumstances of human disease; they were familiarly introduced, by 
nurses, and others, into the sick-chamber. LEvery returning season of na- 
tional or religious remembrance, was made an occasion fer their being more 
extensively employed. Business, itself, was made subservient to their popu- 
lar use—whilst all the courtesies of life were interwoven with drinking, and 
hospitality and giving strong drink were synonymous. The drinking 
habits of the country were, daily, becoming more confirmed; and thou- 
sands, without suspicion of the cause, were, annually, sinking into a prema- 
ture grave. 

** Mankind were slow to believe, that the injurious influence of intoxica- 
ting liquors was as great, as it was asserted to be, on the human frame. 
Under the idea, that they imparted strength and vigour to the constitution 
—an idea, which education and custom had made familiar, they resorted to 
them as a necessary article of life, and the opin‘ons expressed from time to 
time of a contrary kind, were received with doubt and suspicion, until the 
habit of drinking had grown up to be a national evil. 

“This state of things became at Iength so fearful in its character, that 
public attention was aroused. Investigations were made by the scientific 
and the benevolent, as to the cause and extent of the evil. Men were no 
longer content to sit still, and behold, unmoved, the awful ravages which in- 
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temperance was making around them. ‘They clearly saw, that unless some 
strong barrier was raised against it, it would finally overthrow all that is 
Gear and sacred in humanity. America, it is well known, took the lead in 
the great enterprise.” 


The honour of initiation was reserved to that country, which had 
achieved its independence in a manner that excited the admiration 
of all Europe, and threw off the oppressive yoke of the mother- 
country. In such a sense, it is a species of blasphemy against 
justice and honour to denominate the land of the despot and the 
task-master the ** mother-country.” But as soon as an impulse was 
given to Teetotalism in America— 


“The inquiry was naturally instituted in Great Britainn—Can we 
not, as a country, be awakened to the same degree of action? In June, 
1831, the Rev. Dr. Hewit, who was then an agent of the American Tem- 
perance Society, visited the land of his forefathers. ‘ He was received with 
great kindness, and his labours were crowned with signal success. A meet- 
ing in London, of the friends of Temperance, was appointed previous to his 
arrival, for the purpose of forming a London Temperance Society. That 
meeting was enabled to attend; and his communications added greatly to 
the interest of the occasion. Persons were present, not only from the 

etropolis, but from various parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and 
a London Temperance Society was formed. The impression was so strong, 
the need and practicability of a Temperance Reform so obvious ; and the 
benefits which, should it become universal, it would confer on the world, 
were so numerous and important, that at a subsequent meeting, by the desire 
of Dr. Hewit and others, they enlarged the object of the Society, and also 
its name. ‘The London Temperance Society,’ was changed to the ‘ British 
and Foreign Temperance Society,’ for the purpose of extending its blessings 
throughout the kingdom and throughout the world.’ 

‘** America, it is well known, had become an intemperate country through 
the use of distilled liquors. These deadliest of intoxicating drinks had 
secured jor themseives a} ace in every house, rather as mere articles of 
diet, or as sources of privat. gratification, than as indispensable symbols of 
courtesy, hospitality and {r.cndship. When the Temperance question was 
first agitated in Britain, thcse ciccumstances were greatly overlooked ; and 
hence, though essential d'stinct ons existed between the two countries, 
similar effects were expected to follow, in both, from the adoption of the 
same principles. 

‘The founders of the British and Foreign Temperance Society, accord- 
ing to the light they at first possessed, proceeded to attack intemperance 
with the same weapons which had proved so successful in America; &c. &c.” 


These weapons were not however sufficiently powerful ; and it was 
soon i scertained that nothing short of total abstinence would ever 
ensure anything approaching to a real remedy of the grand evil. The 
principle of total abstinence was then recommended, and has since 
become a fundemental rule of action to multitudes on both sides the 
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Atlantic. ‘The amount of good which has been accomplished by 
this principle, stands almost unrivalled by any of the productions of 
modern benevolence and philanthropic zeal :— 


“As an illustration of the inefficacy of the oid system, in our own 
country, ‘I laboured perseveringly,’ says the Rev. D. Charles, of Bala, 
‘for the space of two years or more, with what is called the Temperance 
Society, and succeeded in persuading some few drunkards to sign that 
pledge ; (few indeed, for the drunkards knew too well it would not do for 
them,) but of those few I know not of one who was reclaimed thereby.’ 

“Tn 1832,’ says G. B. Brown, Esq., of Halifax, ‘we formed a Tempe- 
ranee Society on the moderation pledge ; the effects were scarcely visible, 
for no drunkards were reclaimed, and not many reduced their daily con- 
sumption of wine and porter.’ 

“*The moderation system,’ says John Cadbury, Esq., of Birmingham, 
‘was zealously advocated for many years in this town, and enrolled those 
of high rank and wealth among it members. But with all our industry in 
distributing tracts, visiting poor drunkards, and holding meetings, the inter- 
est sunk away until the existence of a Temperance Society was only in 
name. On the moderation system, I never knew one drunkard reclaimed ; 
whilst on the Teetotal plan, we have hundreds, who were once drunkards, 
now nct only sober men, good husbands, and kind fathers, but regular fre- 
quenters of a place of worship.’ 

“*We found,’ says J. Cropper, Jun. Esq., of Liverpool, ‘after working 
the old Society for some time, that little good resulted. We could point to 
few instances of permanent good.’ 

‘“*The history of the Temperance Society,’ says T. Beaumont, Esq., 
surgeon, of Bradford, ‘in this town and neighbourhood, is full of instruc- 
tion; for here the first moderation society was formed, and here there was 
no want of zeal, talent, or picty, in the working of that system ; and yet in 
nearly five years, we did not succeed in reforming one solitary drunkard.’ 
Thus, as was expressed in our First Report, ‘It was perceived by many 
of the best friends of the cause, that there was somewhere a defect in the 
system as applied to the state of things here; the societies often flourished 
but a short time, and then fell into apathy; the converts from the ranks of 
the intemperate were few and unstable, and comparatively little impression 
was made on the consumption of ardent spirits, or the general intemperance 
of the community.’ ” 


The following observations are far too valuable to be either omit- 
ted in this notice, or to be perused without due consideration :— 


“The habit of drinking intoxicating liquors—and of course, with it, the 
entire system and machinery of making and vending them—is one of the 
grand impediments to the coming of the Messiah. I speak of these sub- 
stances as beverages—as common drinks taken by men in health, not by 
sick men. 1 interfere not with the province of the physician ;—though I 
must say, we have a question to debate with them—but now I interfere not 
with them nor with their prescriptions. I speak of these substances taken 
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as beverages by men in health, for the avowed purpose of their stimulatin 
effect—for personal gratification—under the plea of nourishment—and for 
the sake of social, convivial enjoyment. The idea of taking a medicine 
every day is too preposterous to meet and argue against. We are speaking 
of these liquors now simply as drinks, as beverages taken by men in health; 
and I include them all—the whole range of distilled and fermented liquors, 
wine and beer and cider, with all that is called ardent spirit ; I include them 
all. Their identity is established in every way of which the subject ad- 
mits. 

“We go first to the chemist. We ask him, what is the intoxicating 
principle in ardent spirits. He goes into a minute analysis ; he separates 
that from them which intoxicates, and which alone intoxicates ; he says it is 
aleohol—a substance discovered in the ninth century; he says it is alcohol, 
modified as it may be. We go to the physiologist, and we ask him what he 
thinks of its effects upon the constitution of man. He szys, that ‘ when it 
goes into the human system, it may go in connection with sugar, with wine, 
with various colouring matters, with many other substances, and all that 
goes in with it undergoes the healthful natural process of digestion ; but 
the alcohol itself works its way, pure and separate, out of the stomach into 
the blood-vessels, and from the blood-vessels into other vessels, burning 
aud scorching in its way along the whole line of life, until the labouring 
struggling system throws it out at some one of its great avenues.’ ‘ This 
is alcohol,’ says the physiologist. We turn back to the chemist ; we ask 
him ‘Why? where is your proof?’ Mr. Brande says,—I have tried whe- 
ther it is heat in distillation that makes the alcohol, and I have proved 
that it is not, for I got alcohol out of wine without subjecting it to the heat 
of distillation; I got alcohol out of beer and out of cider, not by heat; 
and I find that alcohol is the result of the second process of certain decay- 
ing vegetable and animal substances rushing to putrefaction. And if man 
would let them go, and not stay them by any process, in a little while the 
substance would be a mass of putrefaction; but man has learned to stop 
the process, and applies the liquor to purposes to which the God of nature 
never meant it to be applied.” 

Three more extracts, and we shall conclude this article. Our 
first is the following :— 

“Tn the First Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
best means of establishing an efficient constabulary force in the counties of 
England and Wales, it is stated, that there is ‘an average of upwards of 
100,000 commitments annually to the gaols, of the able-bodied population 
of England and Wales, for criminal offences.’ Now, if most of these cases 
have their origin in intemperance, it is easy to conceive what a vast amount 
of crime and wretchedness would be prevented by the universal adoption of 
the total abstinence principle.” 


Our second extract shall be one taken from the Appendix :— 


Shipwrecks and Intemperance. 


“Table of wrecks, in which the crews have all perished? ! 
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‘“ Returns taken from ‘ Lloyd’s List,’ and the Shipping and Mercantile 
Gazette. 

‘‘From November 11th, 1838, to March 16th, 1839, oNE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY. 

“Tf we average the crew of each ship at TEN, which is within the num- 
ber, we have a loss of ONE Tuousanp and Six Hunprep Lives! Add 
to which the following TaBLE or AcciDENTS. 

‘Stranded. Foundered. Abandoned. Sunk. Condemned. Wrecked. 
42 23 92 88 28 227 
Not heard of Total 
76 576 

‘*<Tf we suppose that only one soul has perished from each of the ves- 
sels which have suffered from the above contingencies, we number a loss of 
Five HunprED AND SEventy-S1x Lives. Then add to these Four Hun- 
DRED AND TWENTY-FOUR, certainly known to have perished, and we have a 
total of Two THousanp anv Six Hunprep Lives!! or on an average, 
something more than TWENTY-ONE every day during the period of four 
short months.’—Sixth Annual Report of the British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society. 

“Ts it not a matter of notoriety that in very many of the shipwrecks that 
occur, the real cause is the drunkenness of somebody, either the man on 
the look-out, or the officer in charge of the watch?’ Yes it is 

“Mr. J. BALLINGALL. 

‘““* Have the goodness to state to the Committee what you suppose to 
be the chief causes in operation which lead to the frequent shipwrecks.’ 

“¢T should confine myself principally to one great cause, which I think 
consists in the ignorance and drunkenness of the masters and crews of mer- 
chant ships.’ 

“Mr. C, PurneE.t. 

“*fave you known cases of ships being wrecked when the officers 
might have saved part of the property, and some of the lives, had they not 
been sacrificed by the men getting at the spirits ?—If it was not for the 
exertions of the officers, and their presence of mind, I am sure thousands of 
lives of British seamen would be lost which are saved, owing to the propen- 


sity of the men to get at the spirit room. 
‘Capt. E. P. Brenton, R.N.’” 


Having detailed our own observations and given a general idea 
of the arguments used by the Teetotallers at the commencement of 
this article, and having now laid before the reader several extracts 
from the Report of oneof the societies, weshall take leave of thesub- 
ject of Teetotalism as soon as we have transcribed the following im- 
portant documents from the Right Honourable Earl Stanhope and 
from Mr. Rundle to the Teetotallers, and which furnish additional 
evidence of the truth of the foregoing opinions :— 


“From the Right Honourable Earl Stanhope. 
“T adopted the practice of total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors 
towards the close of the year 1831, when I suffered, as I had done occasion- 
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ally, from a weakness of the stomach and a want of appetite. Since that 
time, I have steadily adhered to that habit, and I find that my general health 
has, in consequence, been very much improved, and that it has very rarely 
been requisite for me to take any medicine, and then only such as is mild 
in its nature, and moderate in its quantity. ‘The powers of my digestion 
are vigorous, as well as my appetite, and I never feel heavy or heated after 
dinner, but am as fit for bodily and mental exertion in the evening as I am 
in the morning. Although I often expose myself to all varieties of weather, 
I hardly ever catch cold, and the complaints to which I am sometimes, 
though very seldom subject, never assume an inflammatory character. My 
bodily strength is increased, instead of being diminished, by drinking only 
water, and I consider that my mental faculties are far less liable to be dis- 
turbed than was formerly the case. From the numerous advantages I] have 
received, notwithstanding my advancing years, I cannot too much recom- 
mend water drinking for the health and strength, both of the mind and of 
the body, and consequently for the enjoyment of life, and for the perfor- 
mance of its duties. I am aware that spirituous liquors may seem to give 
a temporary stimulus to the strength and to the appetite, but in both these 
respects they are very injurious, for the body is thus urged to exertions 
which are beyond its powers, and which are followed by exhaustion andde- 
bility: and the stomach may thus receive more than it is well able to digest. 
It is a very salutary, and, as [ have found, a very important precept, not to 
eat to the full extent of the natural and usual appetite, and of course, then 
more caution is necessary, when the appetite 1s factitious and exceeds the 
powers of digestion. The stimulus which such liquors may, fora time, give 
to the spirits, is also prejudicial, and is followed by corresponding depression, 
but I have derived very great benefit by taking an effervescent powder, like 
that of lemon and kali, when in a state of lassitude, or when the spirits re- 
quire to be revived.” 


“From Joun Runpce, Esq., M.P. for Tavistock. 


‘“‘T have practised total adstinence from all intoxicating drinks since the 
18th of November 1837, and have yreat reason to be grateful for the excel- 
lent health which I have enjoyed during that period. I have sustained great 
exertions, both mental and bodily, and have been exposed to all weathers, 
without ever having felt any inconvenience from the want of the stimulants, 
so frequently, and, as J believe, so injuriously, resorted to under such cir- 
cumstances. It is fair to say, | have not made much sacrifice. I was never 
addicted to intemperance, and I have now lost all desire for what may be 
regarded as the enjoyment of intoxicating drinks.” 
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Art. VIIl.—Melanges Poétiques et Prosaiques. Par *** 1 vol. 12me. 
pp. 276. Paris: Hippolyte Souverain. 

WE have seldom met with a book which contains such agreeable 

sketches in prose, or such beautiful little vagaries in verse. ‘The 

former are written in a graphic style, which would not shame De 

Balzac or Charles Lamb ; and some of the latter are worthy of being 
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placed alongside of the lighter effusions of the most celebrated poets 
of the day. We shall however introduce our readers to this work 
rather through the medium of extracts from it, thau by comments or 
observations of our own; and those extracts we shall translate with 
the utmost caution and as literally as possible. Our attention shall 
be first devoted to the poetic portion of the work ; and our first extract 
shall be these lines: — 





‘‘ When maiden’s tender heart must sever 
From all it loves—to part for ever— 
She must repine,—she cannot less, 

Although by ev'ry creed forbidden : 
She must lament her only bliss 
For ever from her glances hidden ;-— 
Then, in her sorrow, will she cry, 
‘Where is thine aid, Philosophy ! 
Oh! let the moody sophist preach 
A resignation in despair; 
He cannot do what he will teach, 
But all a maiden’s mis’ry share, 
Were he an equal loss to bear. 
We are but frail—we are but clay, 
: Weak mortals of a little day ; 
. | Nor can we mark those hopes decay 
That all our early youth has nourish’d, 
Without a wish to call once more 
| The times when they so gaily flourish’d— 
| Times that we vainly ponder o’er! 
Is there a rose that never faded— 

A blossom that no cloud has shaded ! 

Show me their climate on the earth, 

And all my grief shall turn to mirth!” 





|° In the same strain are the following lines extracted from a poem 
or rather ode of some considerable length :— 


‘Tt is the breeze that blows above us, 
It is the solitary hour, 
Which bring to mem’ry them that love us, 
E’en with a soul-subduing power! 
Again—the moon so sweetly shining, 
Again—the turtle in the grove, 
Recal to mind the times beguiling— 
Times that we pass’d with those we love ; 
And how in happier days we wandered 
Beneath Diana’s beauteous beam ; 
And how in happier days we pondered 
Ever on the delightful theme— 
Hours that have vanished as a dream, 
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Borne upon Time’s ne’er-ebbing stream, 
Which, always flowing to the last, 
Leaves but the mem’ry of the past, 
Without the pow’r to call once more 
Those ages that were blest before.” 


There is something peculiarly sweet in the concluding lines of that 
paragraph—or rather, in the idea which they convey to the mind. 
Poeta nascitur, non fit ; and such, no one but a poet could conceive 


such asentiment. ‘I'he following lines are equally worthy of trans- 
lation :— 


‘‘'The ancient sage, who glanc’d above, 

And mark’d the worlds that circling move 
Upon the boundless sky, 

Oft deemed in them he read the fate, 

The joys or sorrows that await 

Man’s present and his future state— 
His constant destiny ! 

Silent indeed those orbs roll on, 

Silent they rove the heavens upon, 
And silent track their way ;— 

But as the eye may glance along them, 

A mighty tale is read among them— . 
Deeds of the future day ! 

Nor less they bear unto the sense 

The truth of God’s omnipotence ! 

Though silent as to human tone, 

To us th’ Almighty do they own ;— 

To us His praises do they tell— 


99 


The praises of th’ Invisible! 


The following description of morning is amongst the most beau- 
tiful of the specimens we shall extract from this volume :— 


** The blushing radiance of returning light 
Dispels apace the shadows of the night ; 
In golden glory, through the azure sky, 
Phoebus pursues his course in grandeur high, 
Still counting onward, by his march sublime, 
New dates, to swell the history of Time! 
Fresh from his palace in the eastern main 
The lum’nous god comes forth to earth again ; 
Looks from his vap’ry canopy above 
First on the children that implored his love— 
That clime which erst—Oh! blame not, if they err— 
He daily mark’d his constant worshipper :— 
Then, in progressive beauty drawing near, 
His beams disperse the dew-drops of Judea, 
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Ope the reclining buds and sleeping flowers 

To blush once more upon their fav’rite bowers, 
And, failing lightly on the slumb'rer’s eyes, 
Resuscitate his strength and energies !— 

‘ew mourn his presence! save some tender pair 
Reposing softly in their chamber, where 

Has pass’d the first night of their bridal bliss, 
Disturbed too early by his loveliness !— 

Kew mourn his presence ! captives in their cell 
Delight upon his partial beams to dwell, 

That through the iron’d lattice in their wall 
Deign with a tantalizing glare to fall. 

Brides mourn his presence—captives anxiously 
Await his daily visit to their eye ; 
The birds in ev’ry grove his coming greet, 

And tell their gladness by their warbling sweet; 
And Nature leaps with joy to hail again 

The bright assertion of his golden reign !” 





In an age when so much trash is published, under the denomina- 
tion of poetry, it is really refreshing to meet with such specimens of 
a skilful muse as these. ‘The ensuing ‘‘ Ode toa New-Born Child” 
is equal to Kirke White’s ‘‘ Ode to an Early Violet” :— 

** Frail plant, condemn’d to crouch beneath the storm 
Of earthly ills, and shiver to the blast 
That rules in this cold world 
Th’ ungenial atmosphere ! 


“‘ May thy diminutive and fragile frame 
Survive the shock of ev’ry latent pang, 
And live to smile at that 
Which once had startled thee! 


‘* Sweet babe! were all as innocent as thou, 
Then might we deem the glorious times call’d back 
When our first parents rov’d 
Sinless in Eden’s realms! 


‘** Alas! the tainted elements of earth, 
That form the compact being which we call 
Man, are a living mass 
Of sorrow and of sin! 
‘‘ Yet live thou on, sweet child—and like the brave 
And dauntless sailor toss’d on lawless seas, 
May’st thou thus meet the ills 
That wait thy future day !” 
_Itis not necessary to call the attention of the reader to the exqui- 
site pathos and simple beauties of this little ode,—an assemblage of 
the most graceful flowers, without a gaudy colour, —a combination of 
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the pinks, the roses, and the lilies which grace the garden of the yi]. 
lage maiden! The eight lines following contain a pretty idea :— 


*€ What mortal man can e’er unbind 
That wreath which mem’ry has entwin’d 
Around his heart in years gone by ?— 
It will not fade with tear nor sigh, 
But blooms and blossoms evergreen, 
Always to be what it has been ; 
And, if there be a heaven above, 
Thence is th’ exotic wealth of love!” 


We give the following enigma for the behoof of the juvenile por- 
tion of our readers:— ~~ 


** Most ardently at pleasure do I burn,— 
Nor less ’tis mine to drop the scalding tear ; 
The more I flame—the longer as you turn, 
I trace the arms of commoner and peer.” 


The solution of this is ‘‘ Sealing-Wax.” The annexed fragment, 
which is called ‘‘ Jamaica,” will interest many of our fellow-coun- 
trymen :— 


‘When first Columbus and his seamen brave 
In fragile vessels cross’d th’ Atlantic wave, 
He, daring, shap’d his course ’till he unfurl’d 
The Spanish banner in the Western World ; 
And though unconscious he might pave the way 
For despot’s tyranny, in all its sway, 
To rule those lovely islands of the sea 
With bloody brand—those islands now are free! 


** Yes—Superstition’s arbitary chain 

Shall never encircle those sweet isles again : 

The bonds are broken, that have once opprest, 
And tyrants’ awful mandate sunk to rest ! 

No more a Cortez, to the western coast 

Shall lead to strife his sanguinary host ; 

No more Pizarro, with his martial band, 

Shall march in slaughter o’er a lovely land ; 

No more the ruthless monarchs of the east 
Make groans their music, and mankind their feast :— 
Oh! no—for freedom o’er us hovering, 

Spreads in delight her wide unshackled wing ; 
Thrones tremble—altars fall—and monkish guile 
Becomes expos’d, its patrons pale the while. 


‘‘ Jamaica, did the Genius of thy shore 
Desert thee lately ? She’s return’d once more, 
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To publish welcome news, and bear to thee 

The joyful tidings that thou now art free! 

But whilome had the God of Nature given 

To kings a firman from th’ imperial heaven, 
With pow’r to bind their neighbours, and to throw, 
Millions of beings in th’ abyss of woe ? 

‘Yet such the jargon some have dar’d to preach, 
And such the folly thousands lov’d to teach! 
Reckless of moral law, the inhuman pride 

Of monarchs thought (tho’ Reason’s self denied) 
That they, who dwelt beneath a scorching sun, 


In western isles, were made to tread upon !” 
* * * » ” - > * + 


* * * * % * 


The last specimen of poetry we shall quote from this volume is 
the ensuing “‘ Epitaph upon a Lady,” who is buried in the cemetery 
of the Basseville, the faubourg of Calais :— 


** Here lies, embosom’d in the grave beneath, 
The fairest flow’r that e’er drew mortal breath ;— 
The soul of charity, the poor man’s friend, 

The tender parsent, had an early end. 

Not long she linger’d on the quivering stem, 

For envious death too soon secured the gem ;— 
Nor could a danghter’s grief—a husband’s tears 
Extend the bright meridian of her years !” 


Let us now proceed to the prose-department of this very enter- 
taining work. ‘The English reader will be somewhat surprised to 
find a sketch, which we shall presently translate, written in a Pick- 
wickian kind of style, and relative to a functionary who is as well 
known to the young fashionables of the West End, as the dome of 
Saint Paul’s is to the inhabitants of Ludgate Hill. But such is 
nevertheless the fact ; and we shall now proceed to translate into as 
easy, at thesametimeas literal, astyle as possible, the following sketch 
of the ‘* Sheriff’s-oflicer’—a sketch which is well worthy anything 
that has ever appeared in the //eads of the People. We do not 
know that we ever met with anything in the I’rench language more 
truly graphic and essentially humourous at the same time, than this 
paper. Let us not however keep our reader any longer in suspense; 
but place the: whole of the racy composition at his disposal—pro- 
mising him beforehand that he will not be wearied by the perusal :— 


“ Start not, gentle reader! nor feel a thrill of horror creep over thee, as 
if thou wast tapped upon the shoulder ; for in presenting the sheriff’s-officer 
to thy notice, we mean not to leave thee within his clutches, but to point 
him out to thee that thou may’st know how to shun him! 

‘Thanks to the new law, the person of the sheriff’s-oflicer has been di- 
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vested of many of its terrors. His visits are no longer unheralded by 
timely warnings; he cannot be said to come like “a thief in the night ;” 
and in order to retain any portion of the metaphor, his calls must be likened 
unto those of ‘ a thief—without the ‘night.’ Crop down the similitude, 
and the remnant will still apply. 

‘The person of the sheriff ’s-officer is peculiar ;—so are his manners, 
There is a certain scowl and downcast expression of countenance, belonging 
to the fraternity, which intimate a lurking shame of the very profession b 
which they live. The sheriff’s-officer never looks one straight in the face ; 
he appears to dread the glance of an honest man. His very walk is 
skulking and timid, as if he felt that all who passed surveyed him with 
loathing and disgust. Je has no friends, and but few associates beyond the 
sphere of his own calling : dreaded and despised by all, the treatment to be ex- 
pected at his hands is similar to the kiss of Judas. The very solicitors who 
employ him, treat him with undisguised contempt, and, behind his back, 
couple his name with the most opprobrious epithets. 

‘In attire, the sheriff’s-officer, without actually emulating it, generally 
attains that pitch of cockney-dandyism which has been very properly deno- 
minated the ‘‘shabby-genteel.”” He wears a green cut-away coat, with 
figured brass buttons, a faded silk waistcoat with a velvet roll collar, dingy- 
coloured trousers stretched over a pair of especially dirty boots by means of 
very long straps that seem as if they had been cut off a horse’s bridle, a blue 
neckerchief adorned with large white spots, and a broad-brimmed hat—the 
very antithesis to a late Colonial Secretary, being entirely without a nap. 
From his fob hangs a large gold chain, to which are appended three or four 
seals and a most gigantic watcli-key ; and when the proprietor of these 
valubles is desirous of ascertaining the exact hour, he drags from its recess a 
a capacious silver-hunter, which he most probably received in payment for 
a certain score run up and incurred by some unhappy wight whose only 
means of liquidating his liability was the surrender of his watch. 

‘* The sheriff ’s-officer eschews the use of gloves for two very excellent 
reasons. In the first place, they would conceal the massive rings he wears 
upon his somewhat dirty fingers ; and in the second place, they are deemed 
troublesome when a writ, both original and copy, is to be hastily extracted 
from a pocket in which it has been lying for some wecks previously. But 
to make up for that air of gentility which the use of gloves would decidedly 
confer, the sheriff ’s-officer suffers his arms to swing backwards and _ for- 
wards with great ease of manner, as he walks along the street ; and if the 
weather be rather cold, he probably carries his left hand in his pocket, and 
keeps the right ready to tap the shoulder of his victim. 

“The sheriff’s officer has usually a beard of about four days’ growth ; 
and as his ablutions are like the visits of angels, few and far between—which 
by the bye, was the case with the cannon in Marmion’s battle—his ap- 
pearance is not always the most healthy nor agreeable that can be conceived. 
Indeed, he generally sacrifices to the Genius of Cleanliness in the shop where 
he gets himself shaved; but the modern innovations of tooth and nail 
brushes are as abhorrent to his feelings as universal suffrage and vote by 
ballot can possibly be to the most rigid Conservative. 

‘¢ Our readers must not be astonished if we assure them that the subject 
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of the present sketch is a great politician. He is a Tory, without precisely 
knowing the difference between a Tory and a Whig, save that he fancies 
the former wiil not suffer imprisonment for debt to be abolished, whereas 
he is inclined to think that the latter will at length deprive him of the means 
of getting his bread. He therefore speaks in favour of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel, and would very much like to be employed in 
arresting Dan O'Connell or Joe Hume. But, with a strange inconsistency 
which is not however without precedent in two large houses at Westminster, 
he reads the Weekly Dispatch, and anathematizes the New Police as a most 
unconstitutional force. He is a great stickler for the rights of Englishman ; 
and God knows he makes his house his castle—a truth which his prisoners 
very soon find out. 

“ In manners and conversation the sheriff's officer is not less remarkable 
than in attire. He seldom honours those gentlemen, who are unlucky 
enough to fall into his clutches, with the little monosyllable ‘ Sir’ which is 
so much in vogue elsewhere; and after the first interview, a touch of the 
broad-brimmed hat is a compliment he never thinks it necessary to pay. 
Very fortunate indeed, may his prisoner think himself, if the sheriff’s-officer 
do not call him by his plain sur-name at once ; for the fraternity are very 
economical in the article called ‘ time,’ and study as much abruptness in 
their conversation as they do in their proceedings. 

“The sheriff’s-officer is also a dealer in metaphor and synonym ; but 
instead of borrowing his flowers and figures of speech from the regions of 
Parnassus or Helicon, he saves himself the trouble of so long a journey by 
procuring them from St. Giles’s. Thus, should he be informed by a gen- 
tleman that he (the said gentleman) is not the one for whom he is taken, 
the sheriff’s-officer will at once settle the question by assuring him that ‘ it 
is no go’; nor more it is, except to the spunging-house, and from the 
spunging-house to prison. The sheriff’s-officer delights in allusions to his 
optics ; and when told anything which he does not exactly believe, will very 
quietly but elegantly observe that ‘it’s all my eye.’ He even borrows 
similes from artizans and mechanics ; and frequently declares ‘ that he is as 
down as a hammer,’ or ‘ as right as a trivet.’ He does not like to give an 
absolute refusal when a favour is solicited at his hands; but he evades assent 
by the ingenious method of enquiring of the person thus beseeching, ‘ whe- 
ther he do’nt wish he may get it?’ He is very positive in his answers to 
certain questions, and invariably asserts that ‘ such-and-such a thing is the 
case, and no d d mistake.’ His arguments are therefore incontrovertible 
and conclusive. He however occasionally misplaces words : for instance, if 
a very unexpected prisoner be brought in, he will express his conviction 
‘that it’s the rammest go he ever saw in his life ;’ and if another should run 
away, he will swear most solemnly that ‘he shall never have a chance of 
coming that again.’ His similes and synonyms are as frequently drawn from 
animate as from inanimate Nature. Thus at one time he will express the 
words ‘ shillings’ and ‘ half-crowns’ by that of ‘ tin’; and at another he uses 
the highly enlightened term of ‘ yellow boys’ for ‘sovereigns.’ From these 
few examples, it will therefore be perceived that his conversion is varied and 
enriched by a number of choice metaphors and figures. 

“But in his researches after the elegant and original amongst the fashion- 
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able denizans of Saint Giles’s, or in the vicinity of the New Cut on the other 
side of the water, the sheriff’s-officer has imbibed many of the peculiarities, 
not to say vices, of the inhabitants of these delectable regiuns. 


Amongst 
other weaknesses, he is addicted to lying and cheating: in his own select 


vocabulary, the former is merely to be considered as a legitimate stretch of 
the imagination or poetic flight of genius ; and the latter is attributed to the 
simple and easily-imitated process of getting up rather early in the morn- 
ing. But sheriff’s-officers have their failings as well as other men; and, 
according to their own accounts, they are a race more sinned against than 
sinning. We candidly confess that the assertion is somewhat paradoxical 
to us; but we rely with confidence upon the hope that they themselves 
can explain it. 

‘“‘ The visits of the sheriff’s-officer are made in an easy and independent 
manner, for the sake of lulling suspicion asleep in the mind of the domestic 
who opens the door. He gives a sneaking kind of knock, something be- 
tween those of a dunning tailor and a poor relation ; and then casts a glance 
about him to see if his follower be at hand. Round the first corner stands 
an ill-looking fellow, with a short pipe in his mouth, a large club stick in 
his hand, and a pair of fists calculated to fell an ox. He is dressed in an 
old brown frock coat, wears a blue checked shirt and a white false collar, 
and keeps his hat slouched over his hang-dog countenance. This is the 
sheriff’s-officer’s man. 


‘* Presently the dubious knock at the door is answered by the house- 
maid. 


«© ¢ T say, young o’oman,’ begins the sheriff ’s-officer, ‘ does von Mister 
Dilkins live here, or is it over the way ?’ 

‘‘ « Here,’ is the abrupt reply. 

‘* ¢ Just see if so be he’s at home and wisible,’ resumes the sheriff ’s-officer ; 
‘cos 1 wants to see him wery partickler.’ 

‘© ¢ What name shall I say ?’ demands the girl. 

« ¢ My name’s Johnson,’ returns the sheriff’s-officer,whose nomenclature 
is no such thing: ‘he don’t know me his-self, but a intimate friend o’ his’n 
has sent me vith a message’ 

*¢¢ 7’]] see if mar’ser’s at home,’ says the girl, and she trips along the pas- 
sage, and then up stairs to the first floor ; and while she is gone, the sheriff’s- 
officer steps into the aforesaid passage, having just made a sign of intel- 
ligence to his man who poked his head round the corner to see how matters 
were going on. 

‘‘ Please to walk up,’ says the maid, returning at the expiration of about 
a minute, and not knowing whether to call the strange visitor ‘ Sir,’ or 

ot. 
are The sheriff’s-officer does not want to be invited to walk up a second 
time ; but he does walk up, and pretty freely too, three stairs at a time, just 
as if he were in his own house. But use is second nature. 

‘¢ Mr. Dilkins is seated at breakfast. 

« Your name’s Dilkins, ‘spose,’ says the officer, when he has fairly made an 
entry into the apartment. . 

‘Mr. Dilkins replies in the affirmative, and requests ‘ the gentleman 
to be seated. 
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“¢]’m sure he ain't got no money, ‘cos he’s so wery polite,’ says the 
sheriff’s-officer to himself; and this remark bears great testimony to his 
knowledge of the world. 

‘Mr. Dilkins attacks another muffin. 

“* Ah! so you’re Dilkins, air you?’ continues the sheriff’s-officer, aloud. 
‘Vell, my name’s Slike—Grabem Slike, Eskvire, o’ Chancery Lane.’ 

“ Mr Dilkins’ muffin and countenance fall simultaneously. 

‘““¢ There ain’t no gammon about me,’ resumes the sheriff’s-officer (and 
indeed there is not) ; ‘ so I’d better tell the truth at vonce. I’ve got a exe- 
cution agin you; there’s the copy. Here’s th’ original. ‘That there knock 
at the door’s my man; you may rekvest him to valk up, my dear.’ 

‘“ This last observation is addressed to the maid-servant, who mechani- 
cally obeys the order; and the bailiff’s follower is admitted. His lace-up 
boots are particularly dirty; and as he scorns the idea of wiping them upon 
the mat in the passage, he leaves traces of his foot-steps on every other stair 
as he ascends to the room where his presence is required. 

‘*¢ Well, I’m sure,’ says Mr. Dilkins, when the first moments of horror are 
past, ‘ I thought my solicitor would have kept off this thing at least ten days 
longer,’ 

““* Ah! it vos a pity,’ observes the sheriff’s-officer, looking very much 
like a man who thought so: ‘ worn’t it Tom ?’ 

‘““* It were indeed,’ replied that eminently respectable individual, in 
answer to his master’s bland appeal; and then they both shake their heads 
in a most mysterious and solemn manner. 

“** Wery cold mornin’, Sir,’ says the sheriff’s-officer to Mr. Dilkins ; and 
Mr. Dilkins confesses that it is. 

“** T{a’ you had someot short yet ?? demanded Tom of the sheriff’s-offi- 
cer: ‘I ain't I know.’ 

“This is a hint; and Mr. Dilkins orders the spirit-stand to be placed 
upon the table, with a request that his two visitors will help themselves. 

‘** Tfere’s better luck, Sir,’ says Tom; and he tosses off the contents of 
a glass without the slightest hesitation. 

‘“** Hope you'll soon be all right agin,’ cries the sheriff’s-officer ; and he 
follows the example of his dependant, while Mr, Dilkins strongly suspects 
that in reference to himself it is all wrong. 

*** Now then, Betsy ?’ says Mr. Dilkins to his servant, ‘ get us a hackney- 
coach, and [’ll accompany these gentlemen at once ?’ 

‘** Am I to cheapen it, Sir ?’ enquires the prudent domestic. 

***'T'wo bob’s the fare,’ suggests the sheriff’s-officer. 

**¢ And a tanner ?’ adds the bailiff’s man. 

*** So it is, Tom,’ observes the principal, with a benevolent smile; then 
addressing himself to Mr. Dilkins, he adds, ‘ There aint a rummier feller in 
all London for knowin’ of things than this here. He’s up to everything, if 
he isn’t, blow me. ‘Trust him to let a chap make his lucky, ven vonce he’s 
cotched. Sich a chap with the galls too; and yet he ain’t wery ansome, 
neither.’ 

‘As his master thus pours forth his soul in eulogies of Tom’s character and 
exploits, that individual tries to look as if he were not aware that any one 
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was making his merits the theme of conversation; and Mr Dilkins surveys 
him with the most profound admiration. 

** At length the coach arrives, and the sheriff’s-officer gets in first. Tom 
then thrusts Mr. Dilkins into a seat, and having banged the door mounts 
the dickey, next to the driver whom he instructs whither to conduct the 
fare. 

‘* Such is a slight and brief sketch of the proceedings of the sheriff’s offi- 
cer in cases which come within the immediate attributes of his calling. If 
his prisoners can pay the exorbitant price he affixes to ail articles supplied 
in his house, they are treated with as much civility as the nature of the 
man and the place can accomplish in their favour: but if their means be in- 
adequate to their maintenance at so dear a rate, they are used with about 
as much politeness as is generally shown to a pauper in the workhouse, and 
are despatched to prison as speedily as possible. Everything must be paid 
for beforehand in a spunging -house ; and if the prisoner ask for a bill of ex- 
penses and disbursements, he is imformed that it is not the custom to make 
out accounts. 

‘* The interior of the sheriff’s-officer’s house is as peculiar as his own ex- 
terior. There are generally two or three bed-rooms and a couple of private 
sitting-rooms, for the behoof of those who can pay ; and there is a coffee-room 
for those who cannot afford a parlour to themselves. The coffee-room is a 
filthy place, with sand scattered upon the floor, and smelling of stale tobacco- 
smoke and the fumes of liquor. It is generally situate on the third storey, 
and adjoins a sleeping apartment in which there are half-a-dozen beds that 
would disgrace a barrack. 

‘‘ The private rooms are for the most part well-furnished, but intolerably 
dirty. The dust is an inch thick upon the massive gilt frames of pic- 
tures of naval actions; and the mantel-ornaments are enveloped in a similar 
hazy cloud. The carpet is stained and soiled with grease ; and the table- 
cloth is singed in various parts. The wood-work round the fire-place is 
perforated with a hot poker every here and there; and the poker itself is 
worn as thin as a skewer by the number of times it has been heated in the 
fire. These trivial circumstances speak volumes concerning those who have 
inhabited the private rooms in a spunging-house. The mind, harassed by 
a thousand evils, and tormented by the anticipation of more, finds no amuse- 
ment in books, and wiles away the time in the most childish pursuits. 
Hearts are broken in those walls, aye—irrecoverably robbed of peace, of 
happiness, and even of hope. The handsome furniture of the rooms enve~ 
loped in dust, are emblems of the noble heart surrounded by the cob-webs 
of despair. Some may imagine, but none can describe, the acuteness—the 
bitterness—the agony of the woe that is often experienced in those cham- 
bers! 

‘Bars are at all the windows of the spunging-house ; and a grating 
covers the narrow yard in which the prisoner may just catch a mouthful of 
air, which is only fresh in comparison with the heated atmosphere of his 
apartment. 

‘‘ The sheriff’s officer seldom visits a prisoner in either the coffee-room or 
a private chamber. Any message or orders, intended for his ears, must be 
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delivered through the medium of a servant. If a debtor be unable to pay 
for his support, the domestic informs her master, and the unhappy wretch 
has no opportunity of making any arrangement with the sheriff’s-oflicer, in 
whose eyes there is no crime so great as poverty. The sheriff’s-officer 
would rather harbour an assassin or convicted robber than a poorman. In- 
digence is with him the lowest and most abhorrent of vices : and its votaries 
are in his opinion only worthy of performing the duties of a Jack Ketch or 
some such respectable functionary. He avoids the poor man as sedulously 
as he would one tainted with the plague, and if his bowels have any com- 
passion at all, their yearnings are only for the wealthy. It is not because he 
himself is rich that he has this antipathy ; the aversion is caused by a noble 
contempt for everything that does not savour of aristocracy and riches. 
Were he a beggar, his sentiments would be the same. 

“ The sheriff’s-officer is naturally griping and avaricious. His only ex- 
travagance consists in eating and drinking ; for his table is always well fur- 
nished, while his servants and dependants are nearly starved. He drinks 
deep—but frequently at other people’s expense. Gin in the morning, and 
porter in the afternoon, are his favourite beverages. Once in a way, he 
will give a supper to his prisoners, if he happen to have two or three gen- 
tleman, who spend their money freely, at the same time in his custody. 
Then the repast takes place at half-past ten o’clock at night; and the table 
groans beneath boiled tripe at one end, and beef-steaks fried in onions at the 
other. Plenty of beer in its pewter, and brandy and gin compose the cate- 
gory of potables. On these occasions, the sheriff’s- -officer is talkative and 
rather amusing. But all his conversation is professional, and confined to 
anecdotes of arrests and escapes. Perhaps he will tell his guests how the 
Princess Olive had been his prisoner some years ago, how she could not pay 
her bill, and how he had a chest full of her ‘traps’ in a room upstairs ; or 
else his history will turn upon the notorious Captain Johnson, who had 
eloped three times from his house, in spite of bolts and bars. 

‘Such has been the respect entertained by the sheriff’s-officer for a rich 
prisoner, that he has frequently permitted him to go to an evening party, or 
ball, and trusted to the honour of the debtor to return; and he has seldom, 
if ever been deceived by those in whom he has thus confided. Many 
young men about town pay the sheriff’s-officer a certain monthly or quar- 
terly fee to prevent his domiciliary visit ; and should he espy any of the said 
young men in the street, he suddenly commences a good long stare up at 
the nearest clock, or else pretends to drop a handkerchief and pick it up 
again, in order to avoid meeting those against whom he has writs in his 
pocket. If the plaintiff's solicitor insist upon the possibility and necessity 
of the caption being made, the moment the writ is placed in the officer’s 
hands, should it be against one of those by whom he is bribed, he sends his 
man to request the debtor to call upon him and settle the matter on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. But he never commits himself by writing a warning let- 
ter; and if the private understanding get wind, he is the first to step for- 
ward and manfully deny the imputation in the most solemn and sacred 
manner possible. 

“The sheriff’s- officer of England is peculiar to England ; he belongs to 
a genus which exists not elsewhere. In France the ‘huissier or garde de 
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commerce is comparatively a gentleman. But the good old times of the 
sheriff’s-officer are nearly over ; and his spunging house will soon be to let, 
Law has given a decided, and the progress of civilisation will afford a moral, 
check to the system of imprisonment for debt ; and not many years will 
have to elapse—or we are greatly mistaken—before the practise will be 
abolished altogether. ‘Othello’s occupation,’ if not entirely gone, hag 
been sadly circumscribed and curtailed; and many a diminished head has 
issued from its lurking-hole since the first of October, 1838. Instead of 
upwards of three hundred prisoners in the Queen’s Bench, we learn that 
there are now scarcely half that number ; and the crowds in the metropo- 
litan gaols have diminished in a like proportion. The Act might have 
been made much more efficient and really useful: but we must only re- 
gard it as the stepping stone to a more extensive measure. Lord John 
Russel has said that the Reform Bill is definitive: we hope the same 
observation does not apply to the one for Abolishing Arrest upon Mesne 
Process.” ’ 


We have been induced to translate the whole of this paper, 
because we presumed that its peculiar style, and the intimate know- 
ledge of the subject which it displays, would render it acceptable to 
our readers. We have of course been compelled to supply English 
synonyms for those words of I’rench slang, or argét, which occur in 
the article ; and one or two errors, under which the French author 
Jaboured with respect to the functions of the Sheriff’s-officer, have 
been corrected. <A huissier protests bills in l’rance—and the author 
fancied that a similar duty was performed,by the “ Sheriff’s-officer” 
in England. Such faults are however venial, and were easily cor- 
rected without injury to the point of the satire or the richness of 
the vein of humour. 

There are several other prose papers of considerable merit in this 
volume ; but our space does not allow us to lay any farther extracts 
before the reader. We however bestow our most cordial approval 
upon the work, and strongly recommends its perusal to those of our 
readers who are acquainted with the I’rench language. 





Art. VIII.—Charles O'Malley, The Irish Dragoon. By Harry Lor- 
REQUER. With illustrations by Puiz. Published in Monthly Parts. 


Numbers [. II. and III. Dublin: W. Curry, Jun. and Co. ; London: 
W. S. Orr. 


In our notice, a few months ago, of ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer” we said that 
its author was one of the most prolific and talented of the school 
founded by Mr. Dickens. ‘The three Numbers of Mr. Carleton’s 
new work now before us by no means lessen our good opinion of his 
talents, nor diminish our hopes of him as a successful writer. 
While “ Master Humphrey’s Clock” is dragging along its weary 
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length in a fashion that can not do otherwise than diminish the 
number of its readers every week,—while Boz is absolutely working 
his imagination thread-bare, a task that is apparently by no means 
a difficult one ; and while he is compelled to introduce some of the 
leading characters of the ‘* Pickwick Papers” into his new work in 
order to save that new work from absolute ruin, it having been 
pronounced a complete failure not only by the majority of the pub- 
lic press, but also by the subscribers to the circulating library and 
the news-room,—while thus the founder of the school is threatened 
with a ruin which is not very far distant, it is pleasing to know that 
others, who began as pupils, are springing up to take the places of 
masters. So long as he confined himself to depicting the lower 
orders of society and the scenes of every day life, Boz was inimit- 
able; but the moment he attempted higher flights—the instant he 
provided himself with Icarian wings—he experienced the most sig- 
nal failure. In tke * Pickwick Papers,” and in his ‘‘ Sketches” 
he evinced extraordinary powers of observation, and all his charac- 
ters were more or less true to the life—simply because he took 
them from those classes with which he was best acquainted ; but 
when in ** Nicholas Nickleby” he attempted to paint noblemen and 
gentlemen —he drew the ridiculous caricature of Lord Verisopht as 
the type of the former, and the porter-swilling Messrs. Piuck and 
Pyke as the emblems of the latter. 

‘The author of “ Charles O’Malley” is however at home as much 
in the gilded saloons of fashion, as he is in the humble cottage of 
the Irish peasant. A man, who is born and bred a gentleman, may 
know all the characteristics of the classes beneath him; but the 
individual, who was not born and bred a gentleman—a parvenu, for 
instance—never can fully comprehend, much less paint, the pecu- 
liarities of the ranks above him. Naturam expellas furcd, tamen 
usque recurret; or, as the English proverb says with more truth 
than taste, ‘‘ You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 
An author, who writes for the upper class, should be essentially a 
gentleman—that is, a man who has received a good education, who 
moves in the upper sphere of life, and whose intellect is modelled 
by those circumstances of polish and refinement which form a 
science in themselves. 

“Charles O'Malley” is a work that is calculated to become 
popular. ‘The author’s principal fault is prolixity in his description ; 
and for a work published in this form, the incidents do not succeed 
each other with sufficient rapidity to render unflagging the interest 
experienced by the reader. It is however a purely national book-— 
an Irish tale, whose basis are Irish manners and habits—a narra- 
tive of the [imerald Island, calculated to give Mnglishmen a true 
and adequate idea of the good nature and the social disposition 
which characterise the Irish. 
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We shall not attempt to give a regular sketch of the tale, so far 
as it extends in the three Numbers now before us ; but shall extract 
a few passages here and there for the purpose of giving the reader 
an idea of the work. In its complete state, we shall bestow a more 
elaborate article upon it. Our first extract shall relate to a humo. 
rous expedient to keep the sheriff’s-officers at bay, previous to an 
emancipation from all fears of their unholy touches through the 
medium of the privelege of parliament :— 


‘** Upon my conscience,’ said Sir Harry, throwing down his pen with an 
air of ill temper, ‘I can make nothing of it ; 1 have gotintosuch an infernal 
habit of making bulls, that I can’t write sense when [ want it.’ 

*** Come, come,’ said O'Malley, ‘try again, my dear fellow. If you 
can’t succeed, I’m sure Billy and I have no chance.’ 

** © What have you written? Let us sce,’ said Considine, drawing the 
paper towards him, and holding it to the light, ‘why, what the devil is all 
this? you have made him drop down dead ‘after dinner, of a lingering ill- 
ness, brought on by the debate of yesterday.’ 

=o. impossible ! iM 

** * Well, read it yourself; there it is, and, as if to make the thing less 
credible, you talk of his ‘ bill for the better recovery of small debts,’ I’m 
sure, O’Malley, your last moments were not employed in that manner.’ 

“** Come, now,’ said Sir Harry, ‘Ill set all to rights with a posteript. 
‘ Any one who questions the above statement, is politely requested to call 
on Mr. Considine, 16, Kildare Street, who will feel happy to afford him 
every satisfaction upon Mr. O’ Malley’ s decease, or upon miscellaneous 
matters.’ ’ 

*** Worse and worse,’ said O'Malley. ‘ Killing another man will never 
persuade the world that I’m dead.’ 

‘** * But we'll wake you, and have a glorious funeral.’ 

“ ¢ And if any man doubt the statement, I'll call him out,’ said the Count. 

**¢ Or, better still,’ said Sir Harry, ‘O’Malley has his action at law for 
defamation.’ 

“*T see I'll never get down to Galway at this rate,’ said O'Malley; 
‘and as the new election takes place on Tuesday week, time presses. ‘There 
are more writs flying after me this instant, than for all the government 
boroughs.’ 

‘*¢ « And there will be fewer returns, I fear,’ said Sir Harry. 

‘6 * Who is the chief creditor,’ asked the Count. 

* ¢ Old Stapleton the attorney, in Fleet-street, has most of the mortgages.’ 

** *¢ Nothing to be done with him in this way,’ said Considine, balancing 
the cork-serew like a hair trigger. 

** * No chance of it.’ 

“© ¢ May be,’ said Sir Harry, ‘he might come to terms if I were to call 
and say—you are anxious to close accounts, as your death has just taken 
place, You know what I mean.’ 

‘© *T fear so should he, were you to say so. No, no, Boyle, just try a 
plain, straightforward paragraph about my death. We'll have it in Falkner’s 
paper to-morrow; on Friday the funeral can take place, and, with the bless- 
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ing o’ God, I'll come to life on Saturday at Athlone, in time to canvass the 
market.’ 

« ¢ | think it wouldn’t be bad, if your ghost were to appear to old Timins 
the tanner, in Naas, on your way down; you know he arrested you once 
before.’ 

“¢T prefer a night’s sleep,’ said O'Malley ; ‘but come, finish the squib 
for the paper.’ 

«Stay a little,’ said Sir Harry, musing; ‘it just strikes me that if ever 
the matter gets out, I may be in some confounded scrape. Who knows if 
it is not a breach of privilege to report the death ofa member, and to tell you 
truth, I dread the serjeant and the speaker’s warrant with a very lively fear.’ 

“*Why, when did you make his acquaintance?’ said the Count. 

‘¢* Ts it possible you never heard of Boyle’s committal?’ said O’ Malley, 
‘you surely must have been abroad at the time ; but it’s not too late to tell 
it yet.’ 

“¢* Well, it’s about two years since old Townsend brought in his enlist- 
ment bill, and the whole country was scoured for all our voters, who were 
scattered here and there, never anticipating another call of the House, and 
supposing that the session was just over. Among others, up came our 
friend Harry, here, and, the night he arrived, they made him a ‘monk of 
the screw,’ and very soon made him forget his senatorial dignities. 

‘**On the evening after his reaching town, the bill was brought in, and, 
at two in the morning, the division took place—a vote was of too much 
consequence, not to look after it closely—and a castle messenger was in 
waiting in Exchequer-street, who, when the debate was closing, put Harry, 
with three others, into a coach, and brought them down to the House. 
Unfortunately, however, they mistook their friends, voted against the bill ; 
and, amid the loudest cheering of the opposition, the government party were 
defeated. The rage of the ministers knew no bounds, and looks of defiance 
and even threats were exchanged between the ministers and the deserters. 
Amid all this poor Harry fell fast asleep, and dreamed that he was once 
more in Exchequer-street, presiding among the monks, and mixing another 
tumbler. Atlength he awoke and looked about him—the clerk was just at 
the instant reading out, in his usual routine manner, a clause of the new 
bill, and the remainder of the house was in dead silence. Harry looked 
again around on every side, wondering where was the hot water, and what 
had become of the whiskey bottle, and, above all, why the company were so 
extremely dull and ungenial. At length, with a halfshake, he roused up a 
little, and giving a look of unequivocal contempt en every side, called out 
‘upon my soul, you’re pleasant companions—but I’ll give you a chaunt to 
enliven you.’ So saying, he cleared his throat with a couple of short 
coughs, and struck up, with the voice of a Stentor, the following verse of a 
popular ballad :— 

‘** * And they nibbled away, both night and day, 
Like mice in a round of Glo’ster : 
Great rogues they were all, both great and small ; 
From Flood to Leslie Foster.’ 
* Great rogues all. 
‘* Chorus, boys.’ 
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If he was not joined by the voices of his friends in the song, it was probab] 
because such a roar of laughing never was heard since the walls were roofed 
over. The whole house rose in a mass, and my friend Harry was hurried 
over the benches by the Serjeant-at-arms, and left for three weeks in New- 
gate, to practise his melody.’ 

“** All true,’ said Sir Harry, ‘and worse luck to them, for not liking 
music; but come now, will this do?—‘ [t is our melancholy duty to an- 
nounce the death of Godfrey O’ Malley, Esq., late member for the county of 
Galway, which took place on Friday evening, at Daly’s club house. This 
esteemed gentleman’s family —one of the oldest in Ireland, and among whom 
it was hereditary not to have any children 

‘“* Here a burst of laughter from Considine and O’ Malley interrupted the 
reader, who with the greatest difficulty could be persuaded that he was 
again bulling it.—‘ The devil fly away with it,’ said he, ‘ I'll never 
succeed.’ 

** Never mind,’ said O’Malley ; ‘ the first part will do admirably ; and let 
us now turn our attention to other matters.’ 

** A fresh magnum was called for, and over its inspiring contents all the 
details of the funeral were planned ; and, as the clock struck four, the party 
separated for the night, well satisfied with the result of their labours.” 





This adventure relates to Sir Godfrey O'Malley, the uncle of the 
hero of the tale. Charles, the nephew, is sent to canvass the votes 
of a Mr. Blake, whose abode is thus graphically described :— 


“Though Mr. Blake’s property was ample, and, strange to say for his 
county, unencumbered, the whele air and appearance of his house and 
grounds betrayed anything rather than a sulliciency of means. The gate 
lodge was a miserable mud hovel, with a thatched and falling roof; the gate 
itself, a wooden contrivance, one half of which was boarded, and the other 
railed ; the avenue was covered with weeds, and deep with ruts, and the 
clumps of young plantation which had been planted and fenced with care, 
were now open to the cattle, and either totally uprooted or denuded of their 
bark, and dying. The lawn, a handsome one of some forty aercs, had been 
devoted to an exercise ground for training horses, and was cut up by their 
feet, beyond all semblance of its original destination; and the house itself, 
a large and venerable structure of above a century old, displayed every 
variety of contrivance, as wel] as the usual one of glass, to exclude the wea- 
ther from the windows. The hall-door hung by a single hinge, and re~ 
quired three persons each morning and evening, to open and shut it; the 
remainder of the day it lay pensively open; the steps which led to it were 
broken and falling ; and the whole aspect of things without was ruinous in 
the extreme. Within, matters were somewhat better, for, though the fur- 
niture was old, and none of it clean, yet an appearance of comfort was evi- 
dent ; and rw large grate, blazing with its pile of red hot turf, the deep 
cushioned chairs, ‘the old black m: thogany dinner-table, and the soft carpet, 
albeit deep with dust, were not to be despised on a winter’s evening, after a 
hard day’s run with the ‘ Blazers.’ Here it was, however, that Mr. Philip 
Blake had dispensed his hospitalities for above fifty years, and his father 
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before him ; and here, with a retinue of servants as gauche and ill-ordered 
as all about them, was he accustomed to invite all that the country possessed 
of rank and wealth, among which the officers quartered in his neighbour- 
hood, were never neglected, the Misses Blake having as decided a taste for 
the army as any young ladies of the west of Ireland; and, while the Galwa 

squire, with his cords and tops, was detailing the last news from Ballinasloe 
in one corner, the dandy from St. James’s-street might be seen displaying 
more arts of seductive flattery in another, than his most accurate insouciance 
would permit him to practise in the elegant saloons of London or Paris: 
and the same man who would have ‘ cut his brother,’! for a solecism of dress 
or equipage, in Bond-street, was now to be seen quietly domesticated, eating 
family dinners, rolling silk for the young ladies, going down the middle in 
a country dance, and even descending to the indignity of long whist, at 


‘tenpenny’ points, with only the miserable consolation, that the company 
were not honest.” 


At the house of this Mr. Blake Charles encounters a Miss Dash- 
wood, who, it is easy to perceive, will prove the heroine of the tale. 
How singular is it that nearly all authors represent their heroines 
to be eminently beautiful, as if no sympathy nor interest could be 
experienced in the adventures and temporary misfortunes of one who 
possesses no claims to attraction. The English writer never attempts 
to interest his audience in an amiable, talented, and virtuous young 
lady, whose mind might recompense us for the deficiency of per- 
sonal attractions. De Balzac rose to immense popularity amongst 
the ladies, by taking a woman of thirty for his heroine, and throwing 
around her al] that halo of interest with which young heroines of 
seventeen or eighteen are usually invested; and De Balzac displayed 
the tact of a crafty politician in so doing. In Godwin’s admirable 
novel of ‘* Caleb Williams,” Miss Melville is represented without 
any personal attractions ; and yet the reader feels deeply interested 
inher. But let us return to the adventures of Charles O’ Malley at 
the abode of Mr. Blake. 

He not only falls in with Miss Dashwood; but also with a Cap- 
tain Hammersly, whom he supposes to be the lover of that young 
lady. ‘The green-eyed monster immediately fastens its claws upon 
him; and, like the heroes of Madame de Genlis, he falls in love 
at first sight. A hunt is proposed ; and Charles ‘immediately con- 
stitutes himself the rival of Captain Hammersly in the field, as he 
fancies himself to be in the realms of love. The following graphic 
description of the result of the ‘‘ chase” may not prove uninteresting 
to our readers :— 


‘By the time that we reached the foot of the hill, the fox, followed 
closely by the hounds, had passed through a breach in the wall, while Mat- 
thew Blake, with the huntsmen and whipper-in, were riding along in search 
of a gap to lead the horses through. Before I put spurs to Badger, to face 
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the hill, I turned one look towards Hammersly. There was a slight curl, 
half-smile, half-sneer upon his lip, that actually maddened me, and had a 
precipice yawned beneath my feet, I should have dashed at it after that, 
The ascent was so steep that I was obliged to take the hill in a slanting di- 
rection, and even thus, the loose footing rendered it dangerous in the 
extreme. At length I reached the crest, where the wall, more than five 
feet in height, stood frowning above and seeming to defy me. I turned my 
horse full round, so that his very chest almost touched the stones, and, with 
a bold cut of the whip and a loud halloo, the gallant animal rose, as if rear- 
ing, pawed for an instant to regain his balance, and then with a frightful 
struggle fell backwards, and rolled from top to bottom of the hill, carrying 
me along with him; the last object that crossed my sight, as I lay bruised 
and motionless, being the Captain as he took the wall in a flying leap, and 
disappeared at the other side. After a few scrambling efforts to rise, 
Badger regained his legs, and stood beside me ; but such was the shock and 
concussion of my fall, that all the objects around me seemed weavering and 
floating before me, while showers of bright sparks fell in myriads before my 
eyes. I tried to rise, but fell back helpless. Cold perspiration broke over 
my forehead, and I fainted. From that moment I can remember nothing, 
till I felt myself galloping along at a full speed upon a level table land, with 
the hounds about three fields in advance, Hammersly riding foremost, and 
taking all his leaps coolly as ever. As I swayed to either side upon my sad- 
dle, from weakness, I was lost to all thought or recollection, save a flicker- 
ing memory of some plan of vengeance, which still urged me forward, The 
chase had now lasted above an hour, and both hounds and horses began to 
feel the pace they were going. As for me, I rode mechanically; I neither 
knew nor cared for the dangers before me, My eye rested on but one 
object; my whole being was concentrated upon one vague and undeter- 
mined sense of revenge. At this instant the huntsman came alongside of 
me. 

*** Are you hurted, Misther Charles? did you fall ?—your cheek is all 
blood, and your coat is torn in two ; and, Mother o’ God, his boot is ground 
to powder : he does not hear me. Oh, pull up—pull, for the love of the 
Virgin ; there’s the clover field, and the sunk fence before you, and you'll 
be killed on the spot.’ 

‘“‘¢ Where ?’ cried I, with the cry of a madman, ‘ where’s the clover field? 
—where’s the sunk fence? Ha! I see it—I see it now.’ 

** So saying, I dashed the rowels into my horse’s flanks, and in an instant 
was beyond the reach of the poor fellow’s remonstrances. Another mo- 
ment, I was beside the Captain. He turned round as I came up; the same 
smile was upon his mouth—I could have struck him. About three hundred 
yards before us lay the sunk fence; its breadth was about twenty feet, and 
a wall of close brickwork formed its face. Over this the hounds were now 
clambering ; some succeeded in crossing, but by the far the greater number 
fell back howling into the ditch. 

**T turned towards Hammersly.—He was standing high in his stirrups, 
and, as he looked towards the yawning fence, down which the dogs were 
tumbling in masses, I thought (perhaps it was but a thought, ) that his cheek 
was paler. I looked again, he was pulling at his horse; ha! it was true 
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then, he would not face it. I turned round in my saddle—looked him full 
in the face, and, as I pointed with my whip to the leap, called out in a voice 
hoarse with passion, ‘Come on.’ I saw no more. All objects were lost to 
me from that moment. When next my senses cleared I was standing amid 
the dogs, where they had just killed. Badger stood blown and trembling 
beside me, his head drooping, and his flanks gored with spur marks. I 
looked about, but all consciousness of the’past had fled ; the concussion of my 
fall had shaken my intellect, and I was like one but half awake. One 
glimpse, short and fleeting, of what was taking place, shot through my brain, 
as old Brackely whispered to me, ‘ By my soul ye did for the Captain there.’ 
[ turned a vague look upon him, and my eyes fell upon the figure of a man 
that lay stretched and bleeding upon a door before me. His pale face was 
crossed with a purple stream of blood, that trickled from a wound beside his 
eye brow ; his arms lay motionless and heavily at either side. I knew him 
not. <A loud report of a pistol aroused me from my stupor ; I looked back. 
I saw a crowd that broke suddenly asunder and fled right and left. I heard 
a heavy crash upon the ground, I pointed with my finger, for I could not 
utter a word. 

“Tt is the English mare, yer honour ; she was a beauty this morning, 
but she’s broke her collar bone, and both her legs, and it was best to put her 
out of pain.’ ” 


The spirit of rivalry between men is that sentiment of human 
pride which frequently produces the most baneful results to those 
who entertain it. ‘The inhuman pride of kings has deluged the 
earth with blood ; and the differences of religious opinions—a rivalr 
of another kind—covered the plains of Palestine with the whitening 
bones of four millions of men. An individual, who is not well 
acquainted with history, would be astonished were he informed of 
the devastation amongst the human race, caused, at various times, 
by the spirit of rivalry which animated the Christians and the Mus- 
sulmans—a spirit which covered the plains of Kossova with the 
flower of Hungarian chivalry in the reign of Murad |. ,—a spirit which 
sent the heroes of Austria and I’rance to perish beneath the walls 
of Nicopolis, when Bajazet [Idirim led his Moslem warriors to the 
fight—a spirit which twice conducted an army of upwards of two 
hundred thousand men to beleaguer the city of Vienna—a spirit, in 
a word, which kept Europe and Asia in a perpetual state of hostility 
and alarm for upwards of four centuries. AJl those evil passions, 
which we blame in the individual, thus develop themselves in society ; 
and as we each form one link of that grand chain, whose two ends 
meet, we each contribute towards the bad feelings which so often 
influence its movements. Is it not astonishing that the senate- 
houses of this great nation are no longer the seats of those who enter 
upon calm and impartial debate, with the conviction that they are 
legislating for a people’s welfare ? but are they not rather the amphi- 
theatres where partizans of different opinions meet to wrestle with 
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each other; and the task of governing the nation is the prize for 
which they contend! If a bill be brought in by the Whigs—the 
Tories must oppose it, not because they really consider its principles 
to be bad ; but simply because they are Tories, and the measure is 
proposed by the Whigs. Such is the spirit in which all debates are 
now carried on in the senate-houses of England; and to these cir- 
cumstances must be attributed the bad laws which emanate from 
those rendez-vous of political gladiators. Bad laws encourage vice 
and engender crime; and the shameful example set us by our 
legislators is only imitated, in miniature, in the public houses to 
which the poor resort for amusement. O tempora! O mores! 
The farther we advance upon the road of civilisation, the more does 
turpitude prosper, and the more does corruption, both political and 
social, flourish! What can change these evil systems? We know 
a sovereign remedy—but dare not hint at it. 

We left Charles O’Malley at the house of Mr. Blake. Several 
amusing scenes and conversations are introduced in this portion of 
the narrative. ‘The following observations are characteristic of an 
Irishman’s predilection in favour of a certain beverage :— 


*“‘Scarcely was the door closed, when one of the company, seizing the 
bell-rope, said, ‘ with your leave, Blake, we’ll have the ‘dew’ now.’ 

** * Good claret—no better,’ said another: ‘ but it sits mighty cold on the 
stomach.’ 

**¢There’s nothing like the groceries, after all—eh, Sir George?’ said an 
old Galway squire to the English general, who acceded to the fact, which 
he understood in a very different sense. 

*¢QOh, punch, you are my darlin,’ hummed another, as a large square 
half-gallon decanter of whiskey was placed on the table—the various 
decanters of wine being now ignominiously sent down to the end of the 
board, without any evidence of regret on any face save Sir George Dash- 
woods’s who mixed his tumbler with a very rebellious conscience.” 





Speaking of the election, the ensuing description of a very neces- 
sary functionary upon such occasions would make an amusing 
paragraph to fill up one of the columns in a newspaper :— 


‘* The conversation once more reverted to the election, and although I 
was too far from those who seemed best informed on the matter to hear 
much, I could catch enough to discover that tlie feeling was a confident one. 
This was gratifying to me, as I had some scruples about my so long neglect- 
ing my good uncle’s cause. 

‘©¢ We have Scariff to a man,” said Bodkin. 

**¢ And Mosey’s tenantry,’ said another; ‘ I swear that though there’s 
not a freehold registered on the estate, that they’ll vote, every mother’s son 
of them, or devil a stone of the court-house they’ll leave standing on 
another.’ 
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““* And may the Lord look to the Returning Officer,’ said a third throwing 
up his eyes. 

‘‘* Mosey’s tenantry are droll boys, and, like their landlord, more by token 
—they never pay any rent.’ 

“** And what for shouldn’t they vote?’ said a dry looking little old fellow 
in ared waistcoat: ‘when I was the dead agent ; 

“* The dead agent,’ interrupted Sir George, with a start. 

“** Just so,’ said the old fellow, pulling down his spactacles from his fore- 
head, and casting a half angry look at Sir George, for what he had suspected 
to be a doubt of his veracity. 

*«*The General does not know, maybe, what that is,’ said some one. 

“** You have just anticipated me,’ said Sir George ; ‘I really am in most 
profound ignorance.’ 

““* Tt is the dead agent,’ says Mr. Blake, ‘ who always provides substitutes 
for any voters that may have died since the last election. A very important 
fact in statistics may thus be gathered from the poll books of this county, 
which proves it to be the healthiest part of Europe—a freeholder has not 
died in it for the last fifty years.” 





We have now reached the end of Number I. ; and as we laid that 
portion of the work aside, the critical notices upon “ Harry Lorre- 
quer” on the wrapper met our eye. Referring to the third part of 
‘‘ Charles O’Malley,” we find extracts from the newspapers relative 
to this new work also printed on one of the pages of the wrapper. 
Allthese critical notices are principally taken from provincial journals ; 
and afford us an excellent idea of the state of criticism at this mo- 
ment, without the walls of the three capitals of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Clever as is ‘‘ Charles O’Malley,” it is preposterous to 
bestow upon it the praise which we find in these extracts. The ful- 
someness of that praise convinces us at once either that the editors 
of the provincial journals, who reviewed the work, had some motive 
of private friendship in puffing it so highly, or else that they are all 
Irishmen, anxious to give popularity to a national tale. We have 
already expressed our opinion that ‘“ Charles O’Malley”’ is a very 
clever work; but to assert that it is “ all beautiful and true to 
nature,” as one critic declares, or that it possesses such a ‘“‘ vigour 
of description, justness of taste, and withal such a terseness of 
language rarely to be met with, so that it recommends itself to the 
most fastidious judgment,” is carrying the kindness of criticism to 
the extreme of hyperbole. We merely notice this circumstance or 
the purpose of commenting upon the ease with which the critics of 
provincial newspapers are pleased, and the readiness which they 
manifest in bestowing a favourable notice upon a new book. The 
provincial journals of France are conducted in a manner which 
makes them worthy of their Parisian contemporaries ; but the provin- 
cial newspapers of England are usually the most paltry and trumpery 
compilations or compositions which we could wish to behold. The 
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writers in them by no means think it necessary, as a rule, toindulge 
their readers with good grammar; and as for the poetry in the 
corners—God help the authors and the reader both! It was but a 
week or ten days ago that we saw a portion of Miss Eliza Cook’s 
very sweet poem of the “ Old Arm-Chair” very quietly figuring 
as an original composition by some local poetastor, who gave his 
initials at the end, in one of the Cheltenham journals. There is a 
character, in a very popular work, who is represented to be always 
quoting bad Latin—dog Latin, which he gives as the translation in 
that language of the peculiarities of his own tongue,—such as, 
“ Annimus Oculum—Mind your Eye,”— “ Scinde Vid—Cut 
Away,”—* Nullus Eo—No Go,”— Qualis Aper—W hat a bore!” 
—&e. &c. Well—a worthy Scotch critic, in his review of the 
work to which we here allude, and speaking of the character of 
Mr. Septimus Chitty, has the following paragraph, written in the 
most solemn seriousness, and with all the gravity of a man 
who is highly castigating the somewhat venial faults of an author: 
—‘* We bestow our decided approbation upon this publication,” 
says the critic; ‘‘it abounds in wit and humour, and bears the 
stamp of decided talent. Some of its scenes are the most graphic 
we have ever read ; and many of the episodic tales are unrivalled. 
We do not however felicitate the author upon his acquirements in 
the Latin language, some of his sentences being decidedly incorrect, 
and by no means indicative of the soundness of a man pretending 
to be a scholar, &c. &c.”” So much for criticism in the provincial 
newspapers. The Scotch critic took all Mr. Chitty’s dog Latin 
for an earnest attempt at correct translation. What could have 
been his conception of the character, it is impossible for us to 
Say. 

Tt is highly amusing for any one, who is accustomed to glance 
over those papers, whether belonging to London or the provinces, 
which pretend to give critical notices of new works; and we are 
immediately apt to exclaim, “ What! Has criticism no rules? 
Does criticism merely exist in the phantasies of men, like ideas of 
beauty or justice ? Has it not certain regulations to test its truth? 
and was Longinus an ignoramus ?” And very naturally are we 
induced thus to exclaim—and very naturally may the uninitiated 
wonder, when one journal pronounces a certain work to be “ exe- 
crable,” and another declares that it is ‘decidedly the most 
talented production of the day!” Alas! how few of the journals 
bestow an impartial notice upon a work: those newspapers which 
are opposed to the political principles contained in the book, or who 
dislike the public character of the man, will abuse it with all the 
venom and zeal of party-spirit, even should it be a composition cal- 
culated to put Milton or Walter Scott in the shade ; and, again, a 
very popular author will find that his veriest trash is pronounced 
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“excellent,” while the sterling sense of an obscure writer is de- 
nominated ‘‘ a disgrace to literature.” Such is too frequently the 
case with the criticism of the present day in this country; and to 
this cause may be attributed the diseased state of our English lite- 
rature. We shall however take this opportunity of observing that 
there are some very eminent exceptions to those journals or period- 
icals which merit the denunciation we have just recorded ; and, 
amongst them, we hope that the Afonihly Review is not the least 
conspicuous. 

After this long digression, the reader will doubtless return to 
Charles O’Malley with renewed pleasure. Let us quote the fol- 
lowing description of the Election, which terminated in favour of 
the hero’s uncle :— 


“The important morning at length arrived, and, as I looked from my 
bed-room window at day-break, the crowd of carriages of all sorts and 
shapes decorated with banners and placards ; the incessant bustle ; the hurry- 
ing hither and thither; the cheering as each new detachment of voters 
came up, mounted on jaunting cars or on horses, whose whole caparison 
consisted in a straw rope for a bridal and a saddle of the same frail material , 
all informed me that the election day was come. I lost no further time 
but proceeded to dress with all possible despatch. When I appeared in the 
breakfast-room, it was already filled with some seventy or eighty persons of 
all ranks and ages, mingled confusedly together, and enjoying the hospitable 
jare of my uncle’s house, while they discussed all the details and prospects 
of the election.—In the hall—the library—the large drawing-room too, 
similiar parties were also assembled, and, as new comers arrived, the servants 
were busy in preparing tables before the door and up the large terrace that 
ran the entire length of the building. Nothing could be more amusing 
than the incongruous mixture of the guests, who, with every variety of eat- 
able that chance or inclination provided, were thus thrown into close con- 
tact, having only this in common, the success of the cause they were en- 
gaged in. Here was the old Galway squire with an ancestry that reached 
to Noah, sitting side by side with the poor cottier, whose whole earthly pos- 
Session was what, in Irish phrase, is called a ‘ potato garden,’ meaning the 
exactly smallest possible patch of ground out of which a very Indian-rub- 
ber conscience could presume to vote. Here sat the old simple-minded 
farmer-like man, in close conversation with a little white-foreheaded, keen- 
eyed personage, in a black coat and eye-glass—a flash attorney from Dublin, 
learned in flaws of the registry, and deep in the subtleties of election law. 
There was an Athlone horse-dealer, whose habitual daily practices in im- 
posing the halt, the lame and the blind upon the unsuspecting, for beasts of 
blood and mettle, well qualified him for the trickery of a county contest. 
Then there were scores of squireen gentry, easily recognised on common 
occasions by a green coat with brass buttons, dirty cords, and dirtier top- 
boots, a lash-whip, and a half-bred fox-hound ; but now, fresh washed for 
the day, they presented something of the appearance of a swell mob, ad. 
justed to the meridian of Galway. A mass, of frieze-coated, brown-faced, 
bullet-headed peasantry filling up the large spaces, dotted here and there 
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with a sleek, roguish-eyed priest, or some low electioneering agent, letail- 
ing, for the amusement of the country, some of those cunning practices of 
former times, which, if known to the proper authorities, would, in all like- 
lihood, cause the talented narrator to be improving the soil of Sidney, or 
fishing on the banks of the Swan River, while, at the head and foot of each 
table, sat some personal friend of my uncle, whose ready tongue, and still 
readier pistol, made him a personage of some consequence not more to his 
own people, than to the enemy.”’ 


The anecdote of Lady Boyle visiting a candidate for an election 
in his bed-room, she being in something more—or rather less than 
deshabiller, for the purpose of keeping him away from the hustings 
through the power of charms and cajoleries—such an anecdote, we 
say, should never have found its way into this work, and gives a 
flat contradiction to that ‘‘ just taste” which is so highly eulogized 
by the Editor of the Paisley Advertiser. The English pretend to 
be such an exceedingly fastidious audience, and cavil at the indeli- 
cacy of some of the pictures drawn by Paul de Kock and his imita- 
tors; but many of the books, which are served up to them as their 
literary food, contain passages decidedly immoral or indecent. 
This is not however a general failing on the part of the author of 
« Charles O’Malley ;” the incident above alluded to being the only 
one in all his writings which we have ever had any reason to com- 
plain of on the score of impropriety. 

The following paragraph is a proper pendant to the one last 
quoted :— 


‘In the goodly days I speak of, a county contest was a very different 
thing indeed from the tame and insipid farce that now passes under that 
name : where a briefless barrister, bullied by both sides, sits as assessor—a few 
drunken voters—a radical O’Connellite grocer—a demagogue priest—a de- 
puty grand purple something from the Trinity College lodge, with some half 
dozen followers, shouting to the ‘devil with Peel, or down with Dens’,’ form 
the whole corps de ballet. No, no; in the times I refer to the voters were 
some thousands in number, and the adverse parties took the field, far less 
dependent for success upon previous pledge or promise made them, than 
upon the actual stratagem of the day. Each went forth, like a general to 
battle, surrounded by a numerous and well-chosen staff ; one party of friends, 
acting as commissariat, attended to the victualling of the voters, that they 
obtained a due, or rather undue allowance of liquor, and came properly 
drunk to the poll; others again broke into skirmishing parties, and scat- 
tered over the country, cut off the enemy’s supplies, breaking down their 
post-chaises, upsetting their jaunting cars, stealing their poll-books, and 
kidnapping their agents. Then there were secret service people, bribing 
the enemy and enticing them to desert ; and lastly, there was a species of 
sapper-and-miner force, who invented false documents, denied the identity 
of the opposite party’s people, and, when hard pushed, provided persons 
who took bribes from the enemy, and gave evidence afterwards on a petition. 
Amid all these encounters of wit and ingenuity, the personal friends of the 
candidate formed a species of rifle brigade, picking out the enemy’s officers, 
and doing sore damage to their tactics, by shooting a proposer, or wounding 
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a seconder—a considerable portion of every leading agent’s fee being intended 
as compensation for the duels he might, could, would, should, or ought to 
fight during the election. Such, in brief, was a contest in the olden time ; 
and, when it is taken into consideration, that it usually lasted a fortnight or 
three weeks, that a considerable military force was always engaged, (for our 
Irish law permits this,) and which, when nothing pressing was doing, was 
regulary assailed by both parties—that far more dependence was placed in 
a bludgeon than a pistol—and that the man who registered a vote without a 
cracked pate, was regarded as a kind of natural phenomenon, some faint idea 
may be formed how much such a scene must have contributed to the peace 
of the county and the happiness and welfare of all concerned in it.” 


One more extract, and we shall conclude our notice of this work, 
at least for the present :— 


**T had not been many weeks a resident of Old Trinity, ere the flattering 
reputation my chum, Mr. Trancis Webber, had acquired, extended also to 
myself; and by universal consent, we were acknowledged the most riotous, ill- 
conducted and disorderly men on the books of the University, Were the 
lamps of the squares extinguished, and the College left in total darkness, we 
were summoned before the Dean ; was the Vice-Provost serenaded with a 
chorus of trombones and French horns, to our taste in music was the atten- 
tion ascribed; did a sudden alarm of fire disturb the congregation at 
morning chapel, Messrs. Webber and O’Malley were brought before the 
board ; and I must do them the justice to say, that the most trifling cireum- 
stantial evidence was ever sufficient to bring a conviction. Reading men 
avoided the building where we resided as they would have done the plague. 
—Our doors, like those of a certain classic precinct commemorated by a 
Latin writer, lay open night and day; while moustached dragoons, know- 
ingly dressed four-in hand men, fox-hunters in pink issuing forth to the 
Dubber, or returning splashed from a run with the Kildare hounds, were 
everlastingly seen passing and repassing. Within, the noise and confusion 
resembled rather the mess-room of a regiment towards eleven at night, than 
the chambers of a College student ; while with the double object of affect- 
ing to be in ill-health, and to avoid the reflections that day-light occasion- 
ally inspires, the shutters were never opened, but lamps and candles kept 
always burning. Such was No. 2, Old Square, in the goodly days | write 
of. All the terrors of fines and punishments fell scatheless on the head of 
my worthy chum; in fact like a well-known political character, whose 
pleasure and amusement it has been for some years past to drive through 
acts of parliament, and deride the powers of the law, so did Mr. Webber 
tread his way, serpenting through the statute book, ever grazing, but rarely 
trespassing upon some forbidden ground, which might involve the great 
punishment of expulsion. So expert, too, had he become in his special 
pleadings, so dexterous in the law of the University, that it was no easy 
matter to bring crime home to him; and even when this was done, his 
pleas in mitigation rarely failed of success.” 


We shall enter more fully upon a critical dissection of the merits 
of this work when we review it as a whole. 
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Art. IX.—The Life of Thomas Burgess, D.D. §c. §c. late Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. By Joun S. Harrorp, Ese. D. C. L. &e. 
London : Longman and Co. 1840, 


Tromas Burgess was a critical scholar, an ardent philanthropist, 
and a laborious energetic minister of the Gospel. He was also 
remarkable as regards his natural character; equanimity, simpli- 
city, and retiring modesty beautifying the man. His history, 
besides, is encouraging, and worthy of the admiration of those mul- 
titudes of the English people who love to contemplate the advan- 
tages which the country furnishes for her humble sons, as stepping- 
stones and handmaidens to the highest attainments in Church or 
State. A grocer’s son may become a Bishop. 

Burgess was in fact the youngest son of a shopkeeper of the 
order mentioned, having been born in Odiham, near Basingstoke, in 
1756. The earliest schooling of this eminent philologist and 
‘ Grecian” took place at adame seminary, kept by a Mrs. Fisher ; 
and in his visits to Odiham, we are told, after he had distin- 
guished himself, he never failed to call upon his old mistress; who 
was exceedingly proud of having had him at her school, using to 
call him her scholar. 

Till he was seven years of age he had the benefits of Mrs. 
I‘isher’s tuition ; after which he was sent to the grammar-school of 
Odiham. Here, though living in the same town with his parents, 
they denied themselves the pleasure of having him home except at 
the regular holidays, that he might not become unsettled and inat- 
tentive to his studies. ‘‘ As his mother doated on him, this was a 
great trial to her, especially when she saw him on Sundays at 
church, among the train of his schoolfellows ; but she repressed her 
feelings for her child’s good. His own feelings, it is scarcely need- 
ful to add, were not a little excited on these occasions.” These 
were circumstances that augured well; they could hardly be with- 
out results akin to those that were realized. 

At fourteen years old our scholar went to Winchester, where he 
long continued. Indeed, it was not till 1775 that he repaired to 
Oxford, having gained a Winchester scholarship, and after a severe 
contest. Dr. Joseph Wharton, so well known by his Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope, had been one of Burgess’s masters, 
who took great pains in directing the attention of his pupils to the 
critical beauties or defects of the authors they read to him. Whar- 
ton is represented, however, while passionately attached to litera- 
ture, and eager to infuse into the youthful mind a congenial flame,,to 
have been deficient in regard to the philological niceties of the ancient 
classics. ‘* He held verbal criticism cheap, and as a natural conse- 
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quence, frequently encountered insurmountable difficulties in Greek 
authors, while the expedients to which he resorted in order to con- 
ceal the fact, were easy of detection, and excited much amusement 
among the elder boys.” 

When Burgess entered at Oxford he found it necessary to undergo 
extra exertion, with the view of overcoming some of the disadvan- 
tages attending Wharton’s system; setting himself to the arduous 
study of some of the then best existing guides and commentators. 
He even submitted to the drudgery of committing to memory the 
whole of Nugent’s Greek Primitives. He also wooed the muses, 
having coquetted with poetry. In 1778 he edited a new edition of 
a work containing five Greek tragedies—Burton’s Pentalogia ; his 
annotations evincing such a degree of learning and skill, as at once 
won for him a high degree of celebrity, both at Oxford and else- 
where. We are, for example, told that,— 


** Dr. Wharton, on receiving a copy of it from his old pupil, went into an 
ecstacy of delight, and holding it up in his hands before the Winchester 
boys, addressed himself in particular to one who has since acquired nosmall 
literary distinction, the Reverend W. L. Bowles, exclaiming, ‘When will 
you produce such a work ?’ The fact is that a resident Graduate, who had 
undertaken the office of editor, growing tired of the labour, bad suddenly 
withdrawn his services. The publisher, Mr. Fletcher, was one day com- 
plaining in the presence of Mr. Buckland, a Fellow of Corpus, of Burgess, 
and others, of the embarrassing position in which he consequently found 
himself; when Buckland exclaimed, ‘ Burgess, why should not you under- 
take it?’ The next day Fletcher called, and formally pressed the office of 
editor upon him. The youthful critic complied, and had great reason to 
rejoice in his decision; for, independently of the reputation which the 
publication secured him, he derived solid and permanent advantage from 
the practical application which it involved of his philological studies, from 
the critical works which it led him to investigate, and from the acquaint- 
ance or friendship of various learned men which it procured him.” 


Not long after this exploit Burgess gave to the world a new edi- 
tion of Dawe’s Miscellanea Critica, which consisted of critical dis- 
quisitions on and conjectural emendations of the text of the Attic 
poets, remarks on their peculiarities of construction, dissertations 
on various questions connected with Greek metre, and elaborate 
inquiries into the properties of the Alolic Digamma ; a work which 
made his name known in foreign parts, besides attaching to him 
persons of distinction in the republic of letters at home. 

In 1784 he took orders, but never relinquished his literary and 
critical pursuits, it may be said, down to the hour of his death ; 
his motives, it would appear, not having been at the time of his 
entering upon the ministry, of that purely evangelical and pious 
nature which he afterwards regarded as absolutely necessary in him 
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who serves at the altar. No one could impugn his moral charac- 
ter ; nay, his conduct and feelings seem always tc have exhibited a 
remarkable degree of decorum and staidness; and, no donbt, he 
from the first performed the duties of his sacred office with punc- 
tuality and commendable gravity. He set about studying the 
Hebrew Scriptures with zeal, showing that he was determined to 
read the truth in the original, and to equip himself for a critical 
knowledge of thetext. But still, for a time, secular motives and 
certain transitory ambitions had their sway over him :— 


** When he was in his seventy-ninth year, circumstances led the author 
in the course of an interesting conversation he had with the Bishop on the 
subject of his ordination, to inquire how far his actuating motives on that 
occasion corresponded with the high and holy tenor of his ordination-vows, 
This question came home to the feelings of one whose views of the subject 
and end of the Christian ministry were truly elevated ; and who, in exam- 
ining candidates for orders, was in the habit of probing not only their profi- 
ciency in learning, but their inspiring motives, and the depth and sincerity 
of their personal piety. His reply was to the following effect—‘ At the time 
to which you refer, I was full of that ambition for literary distinction natu- 
ral to a young scholar circumstanced as I was ; but after I had taken orders 
and turned my attention to saered studies, I gradually imbibed deep and 
serious views of Divine Truth.’” 


The fact is, that he came to entertain a deepand abiding belief in 
the peculiar doctrines of the New Testament, such as justification 
by faith, and also in regard to the Trinity, having ably and zea- 
lously entered upon the controversial arena concerning the cele- 
brated verse in the Gospel of St. John, which Unitarians and 
others have been so anxious to expunge or toexplain away; and 
fighting the battle manfully to the last. We thus read :— 


‘On the evening of the 13th of February the Bishop was so unwell that 
he retired early to his room, never again to leave it. During the three 
ensuing days, he lay ina state of great debility, but was not materially 
worse. In this state of prostration he gave manifest proof how strong the 
ruling passion was even in death. He had sent to the press at the close of 
the preceding week a final letter to Dr. Scholtz, defending his own views 
respecting the controverted verse. He asked for the proof-sheet on the 
very day on which he thus took to his bed, but it was not ready. On the 
next day, the 14th, his servant procured and brought several copies of it to 
him. The Bishop rallied for a moment on being told it was come, and 
desired that he might be supported in bed while he franked two covers 
enclosing proof-sheets to his friends Dr. Babington and the late Reverend 
Francis Huyshe. With the aid of his man-servant and of Mrs. Burgess he 
at length accomplished his object, though with great difficulty.” 


In 1785, Burgess was appointed chaplain by Babbington the then 
Bishop of Salisbury. When this prelate was translated to Durham, 
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the connection still continued, a country living being also added. 
But the ambition of the subject of the present memoir was of a sort 
somewhat rare among churchmen, and mankind in general; for 
when a Prebend of some value was offered to him, he declined it, 
“for a reason which will perhaps produce a smile in the reader, 
though it was strictly in unison with the shyness and modesty of 
his character ; the reason was, as he himself told a friend, that it 
would have obliged him to sit in one of the most conspicuous parts 
of the Cathedral.” He afterwards accepted another stall. 

It was but a short time after Mr. Burgess’s establishment as a 
country parson that he took to himself a helpmate; nor, as it 
appears, were many persons more in need of such a companion and 
assistant. ‘The scholar was a very indifferent housekeeper and 
regulator :— 


‘* My readers will not be surprised to hear, that his thoughts had hitherto 
been so exclusively bestowed upon his learned studies and his religious duties, 
that he had little attended to the cares of housekeeping. In allusion to his 
inexperience in all such matters, the Bishop of Durham smilingly said to the 
lady, a short time before their marriage, ‘ Miss Bright, you are about to be 
united to one of the very best of men, but a perfect child in the concerns 
of this world ; so you must manage the house, and govern not only your 
maids but the men-servants also.’ <A piece of friendly advice, for which 
Mrs. Burgess, however unwilling to outstep her proper province, soon found 
reason to perceive the necessity. 

“On the day of their marriage, the Bishop drove into Durham from 
Auckland Castle to unite their hands ; and it was arranged that they should 
go to Winston Parsonage immediately after the ceremony. Conjecturing 
that his Chaplain might probably have forgotten to furnish his larder suita- 
bly to the occasion, the kind and thoughtfnl Prelate had sent over an ample 
supply of delicacies to await their arrival. Just as they were about to drive 
off, he amused himself by probing the fact. ‘You have, no doubt, taken 
good care to provide every thing in the best manner for Mrs. Burgess’s re- 
ception at Winston?’ The Chaplain started at the question, and was obliged 
to own that really it had never occurred to him. He was at once relieved 
from his embarrassment, and had reason, as on many former occasions, to 
recognise in his diocesan his good genius.” 


Mr. Addington, afterwards Lord Sidmouth, had been a school 
and college companion of Mr. Burgess. ‘The two had also compe- 
ted at the university for one of the Chancellor’s prizes, the subject 
of which was the “ affinity between Poetry and Painting ;” the 
future statesman, however, being the successful candidate. Out of 
this early intimacy, and also, no doubt, owing in part to the accru- 
ing fame of the Scholar, some important yet most unexpected 
changes took place in his condition, as the following extract will 
shew :— 
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‘After Mr. Burgess had taken his degree of EB. D., Dr. Cooper, one of 


his brother prebendaries, and his next door neighbour at Durham, used fre- 
quently to urge him to proceed to take that of D.D. Most of the preben- 
daries at this time had done so. ‘ Burgess,’ he would say, ‘ you ought to 
take your Doctor’s degree. It is a compliment you owe your College.’ In 
the summer of 1803, business calling him to London, he stopped at Oxford 
in his way, and did take it. During his stay in town, the Bishop of Durham 
told him that Mr. Addington, then Premier, had a few days before said to 
him, in the course of conversation, ‘I wonder Burgess does not call on me ; 
I was with him, both at Winchester and Oxford.’ The Bishop added, that 
after hearing this, he really ought to call. His shrinking modest nature 
recoiled, however, on the present, as on many former occasions, from ob- 
truding himself into notice, or in any way courting patronage; and he re- 
turned to Durham without profiting by this friendly hint. Even Mrs, 
Burgess heard nothing of it till several days after his return home, when he 
casually mentioned what had occurred, and she very naturally exclaimed, 
‘Then, of course, you called in Downing Street?’ to which he replied in 
the negative. She tacitly acquiesced in his decision. 

** About a fortnight afterwards, as they were sitting together, the post 
came in; and among various letters which it brought, Mrs. Burgess called 
his attention to one franked by Mr. Addington. ‘Some friend,’ he replied, 
‘ must have asked him to frank a letter to me ;’ and he put it aside for the 
moment, not having the slightest suspicion of its contents. Mrs. Burgess, 
who soon after left the room, observed on her return that he looked grave 
and thoughtful, and inquired the cause; when he showed her the following 
Jetter from Mr, Addington— 

‘Downing Street, 5th June, 1803. 

‘ Sir—though we have been separated almost thirty years, I have not, let 
me assure you, been a stranger to the excellence of your private character, 
nor to your exertions for the interests of learning and of religion ; and I have 
been anxious that your services should be still further noticed and distin- 
guished, and your sphere of being usefully enlarged. ‘These considerations 
alone have led me to mention you to his Majesty as the successor of the late 
Lord George Murray in the diocese of St. David’s ; and.1 am happy to say 
that his Majesty has entirely approved of the recommendation. It will not 
be expected that you should relinquish your Prebend in the Cathedral 
Church of Durham. 

‘TI have the honour to be, with true esteem, 
‘Sir, your most obedient and faithful servant, 
‘Henry ADDINGTON.’ 

‘To the Rev. Dr. Burgess.’ ” 


Dr. Burgess proved to be a most exemplary prelate; a fact fairly 
to be expected from the very modesty of his nature, and known re- 
luctance to undertake such a responsible office; not to speak of his 
habitual industry, unostentatious piety, and unquestioned talents. 
He did not merely tread in the steps of worthy predecessors, but 
he set about improving the pastors who were to labour under him. 
The Welsh livings were small, the incumbents poor, often illiterate, 
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and sometimes in other respects objectionable. He therefore intro- 
duced a system of examining candidates both in respect of acquire- 
ments and of moral habits as well as religious attainments. He also 
established the College of St. David’s at Lampeter, with the view 
of furnishing a clerical education at an outlay proportioned to the 
means of the aspirants in the Principality. From candidates for the 
ministry he required satisfactory proofs of their proficiency in the 
language of the country where they were to officiate. Other gene- 
rous and. enlightened measures of improvement were originated and 
carried out by him, earning for him the love of the people, the ad- 
miration of the public, and the gratitude of the church. In his 
seventieth year he was translated to Salisbury, where he continued 
till his death, which occurred in Febuary 1837, to exert himself in 
his wonted studies and labours. 

As a politician Bishop Burgess was a Tory. It would have been 
strange indeed to have found a contemporary prelate anything else. 
But his Toryism was not rampant ; neither does it appear to have 
concerned itself much beyond what he considered necessary to the 
maintenance of that sort of government with which the interests of 
sound faith and vital religion were supposed to be bound up. 

We have already referred to the Bishop’s diversified and multi- 
farious labours. We are told, for instance, indeed that his publica- 
tions amount to nearly a hundred, consisting of literary, critical, and 
religious works. He disdained not to compile or compose books 
for tyros in Hebrew, and he issued tracts for Sunday schools. Per- 
haps had he directed his powers of application, and his learned at- 
tainments as Mr. Harford observes, to fewer topics or concentrated 
them on some select subject of general interest, he might have 
enriched the litetature of his country with more permanent monu- 
ments of his fame. Still, it may be questioned if the practical re- 
sults would have been more enduring or extensive. 

Concerning his habits, we learn that they were self-denying toa 
remarkable degree. He rose early, and read and wrote much. Says 
one personal acquaintance of this conscientious Bishop :— 


“On one of my early morning visits, about eight o’clock in the winter, 
I found him seated, in his great coat and hat, writing at a table, in a room 
without a carpet, the floor covered with old folios, and his candles just extin- 
guished. ‘ I have been writing and reading,’ he said, ‘ since five o’clock.’ 
At another time, I breakfasted with him one morning, by appointment, at 
his hotel in town ; and found him, at eight o’clock, about Christmas, writing 
by candlelight ; the room being strewed with old books, collected from va- 
rious places in the metropolis. The untiring perseverance with which 
he prosecuted his researches for evidence on any particular subject is in- 
conceivable.” 


The following are some additional particulars relative to this emi- 
nent man :— 
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“His daily dinner was two mutton-chops, with little or no wine. He 
usually devoted his evenings to study and writing, and often set up late at 
these employments. Such, at this time, was the daily tenour of his life ; 
and his habitual temperance, as we have already remarked, enabled him to 
pursue this sedentary course without injury to his health. ‘ Spare fare, 
which oft with gods doth diet,’ was atopic upon which he loved to ex- 
patiate. His recreations were equally simple and innocent. Religious or 
literary conversation ; the perusal with a friend of fine passages of poetry ; a 
pleasant walk ; listening to the tunes of his musical-boxes, of which he had 
several of exquisite quality,—such were some of his favourite relaxations, 
and he enjoyed them with a keen relish. When his nights proved, as they 
sometimes did, wakeful, he would solace the time by a tune from one of 
these boxes, which usually stood by his bedside, or by repeating favourite 
pieces of poetry. * * Those who only saw him casually, or in a formal 
manner, were apt to misconstrue the mixture of gravity and shyness in his 
address to strangers into coldness, ,and even into distance. Upon being 
questioned on literary or theological topics, he was easily drawn out, and his 
conversation became instructive, amusing, and animated; but he had very 
little of the pleasant small-talk which makes up so much of the current coin 
of society. He was quite aware of this deficiency, and would often, when 
listening to the conversation of ladies, tell them, with a smile, how much he 
would give for their power of running on so long upon agreeable nothings. 
* * The transfer of his person to the gay and busy metropolis made but little 
change in the prevailing bent of his thoughts and pursuits,which were usually 
revolving around some question of theological interest, or of public or private 
duty ; and his habits of temperance were so strict that he was at his studies 
early and late without suffering from the effects of severe application. 
In one respect, however, he did painfully feel its consequences, and that was 
in his eyesight, which gradually became so much impaired that during the 
last twenty years of his life he was constantly obliged to wear a green shade. 
The weakness of his eyes rendered preaching a painful effort to him. 
Neither had nature endowed him with oratorical gifts. His voice, though 
remarkably sweet, was low; he had not much of fancy or imagination, and 


the calm equanimity of his mind unfitted him for acting with power on large 
assemblies.” 


Our next and last extract should operate widely. Sure we are, if 
the example which it holds up were generally followed, the admirers 
of episcopacy would have little cause for exclaiming ‘‘ the Church is 
in danger.” It is not on account of any transcendant displays or 
reputed genius that Bishop Burgess will live in the memories of men ; 
but of his single-heartedness, his piety, his Christian virtues, and 
his conscientious as well as independent disposal of preferments :— 


‘Happening one day to call at the palace, the Bishop mentioned a 
living just become vacant, and said it was astonishing what a number ol 


applications had been made for it in cight-and-forty hours. | He appeared 
dissatisfied with the various candidates named to him, and expressed his 
wish to fix on some truly good man with a family, to whom the living 
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might be of real service. I ventured to name a curate to him, whose 
ministerial fidelity and moral character had been highly spoken of in my 
hearing a day or two before. He had a large family, and labouring with 
much success ina laborious but very poor curacy. He instantly desired me 
to inquire further and very particularly about him. I did so, and soon 
reported the result. He thanked me for the trouble I had taken without 
saying anything more ; but a few days after, he kindly called on me to sa 

that he had offered the living to the gentleman I had named, who had 
joyfully accepted it. On this occasion, I know, the Bishop passed by the 
urgent recommendation of a person of great influence in favour of a re- 
spectable individual, in order that he might prefer a deserving man with a 
large family who had worked hard for many years on a curate’s pittance.” 


Mr. Harford has acquitted himself satisfactorily as a biographer 
in the present case; for without overloading his subject with extra- 
neous matter, he has contrived to work into an instructive and en- 
tertaining narrative the events of an unobtrusive career; events 
which a clumsy hand would have rendered paltry, and an unsympa- 


thizing taste, feelings, and habits, would have shorn of their charac- 
teristic power and beauty. 





Art. X.—The Present State of East India Slavery; chiefly extracted 
from the Parliamentary Papers on the Subject. By James PscGs, late 
Missionary in Orissa. London: Wightman. 1840. 


THERE are sanguine and self-complacent, as there are ill-informed 
people, who getting hold of some flattering phrase or impression, par- 
ticularly if complimentary to the country, and pampering to national 
pride, set their minds at ease, deeming all things in which they 
ought to feel a lively concern as citizens, to be sound at the core, 
politically and morally; to be secure against all enemies ; nay, to be 
above all blame or reproach. [or example, how many exclamatory 
generalities have passed current about the abolition of the African 
Slave-Trade, till Mr. Buxton exposed that delusion! Still, it is not 
the fault of England, as a nation, that the enormity disgraces nations 
which call themselves Christian ; and has not this country won the 
admiration, reaped the gratitude of the moral as well as of the op- 
pressed world, by the splendid sacrifice she performed in the total 
and final emancipation of the negroes of the West Indies,—the 
grandest achievement in the history of humanity? The chimes 
upon this last theme of gratulation are deservedly prolonged, re- 
sounding, and constantly sent forth by multitudes of voices ; and 
amid the praise and exultation thus begotten, there is nothing but 
peace upon earth and good will among men, wherever the sway of 
our young Queen extends, to be heard of as the burthen of song :— 
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“No slaves within thine empire breathe! 
Before they steps oppression fly ! 
The lamb and lion play beneath 
The meek dominion of thine eye ; 
Rule, Victoria, rule the free : 
Chains and fetters yield to thee!” 


Yet the wholesale unction thus flatteringly laid to the soul is ex- 
ceedingly misleading, and far from warranted. Slavery has long ex- 
isted in dark and shocking forms in the Kast Indies ; and even at this 
very moment it enters largely into the social system of not a few of 
the sections into which British dominion in the East divides itself, 

In quarters where one would naturally suppose correct information 
must exist on this subject, there appears to be a Jamentable igno- 
rance or misunderstanding. We believe Mr. Peggs states nothing 
but the truth, when he says that on the renewal of the East India 
Charter, in 1833, when it was proposed to abolish by certain clauses 
slavery in British India, the Duke of Wellington said, “I insist 
upon it that there exists no necessity for framing any laws or regu- 
lations with regard to slavery in the East Indies. I have served in 
that country, and lived among the people; and I never knew any 
instance of cruelty being practised towards the slaves, if slaves they 
ought to be called.” Nay, Mr. Peggs quotes the following words 
as having fallen from one of the speakers at a recent meeting of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in London, who is said 
to have paid very great attention to the slavery question : his words 
as reported were, ‘* Slavery has been so nearly extinguished in the 
British dominions, that if it were found /urking in any remote corner 
of the empire, and could be fully exposed, he believed the nation 
was prepared to crush it at once and for ever! He trusted that they 
had arrived at the happy period when slavery can no longer be con- 
sidered us one of their national crimes.” 

Now, if our readers should come to be convinced that these favour- 
able and consolatory views are preposterous and contrary to fact, 
they will be ready to wonder how it is that such fallacies should 
exist not only on the part of home-abiding and common people, but 
of some of those who have spent much of their time in India, or by 
research made themselves familiar with the country, and the bearing 
of the subject in question upon that portion of the British domi- 
nions. With regard, however, to the people at home, this is to be 
advanced, that very little has been made public concerning East 
India Slavery ; while, on the other hand, the national ear has been 
continually filled with the negro cause, so as to induce the belief 
that no kindred enormity clung to our foreign possessions. Then 
as to many of those I’nglishmen, who have been residents in India, 
they have either not had opportunities of examining into and 
observing the workings of slavery,—have not, perhaps, been located 
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where it was in open and full operation ; or they regarded it as so 
interwoven into the social system, and so modified as effectually to 
resist interference or rendering it dangerous to attempt reform. 

In these circumstances we think Mr. Peggs has performed an 
important service to his country,—and, we hope, not to be without 
its salutary effect in connexion with the repression of the most fell 
and expanded evil that ever scourged mankind,—in publishing the 
contents of the present pamphlet : contents, and materials whether 
or not the fullest and the best arranged that might have been fur- 
nished and compiled, are still, so far as we know, the most striking 
and complete that have yet got into general circulation, or been 
made accessible to every person. There is very little of the com- 
piler’s own in the work ; and therefore the reader need not be afraid 
lest the enthusiasm of a missionary, the exaggeration and the one- 
sided tendencies of a partisan, should prevail. The truth is, the 
matter before us consists chiefly of extracts from the very voluminous 
Parliamentary Papers of March, 1825, August 1832, and July 1838, 
all bearing upon [ndia, and many parts of them specially directed 
to the subject of slavery. ‘These papers, however, are so bulky, 
their contents are so diversified, mixed, and verbose, that it has 
been remarked, “an attempt to digest such a mass of documents 
into a narrative, or reduce them into any symmetrical shape is hope- 
jess.” Still the attempt has been made, and the results are before 
us; so that all we have to do, and with the view of awakening the 
humanity of our readers, is to accompany the compiler and con- 
denser through some of his pages ; persuaded that the crying evil 
will have an indefinite existence, unless a pressure begotten in this 
country be made to act on its strongholds, and a cure be applied to 
its inherent virulence. 

Mr. Peggs first of all takes a view of the origin of slavery in 
India and the Eastern Islands. This is a point involved in very 
considerable obscurity, especially the praedial style of bondage ; cer- 
tain conquests, that by the British not excepted, inducing new 
features. 

As to the nature of slavery in India, it not only has diversified 
forms among the Mussulmans as compared with the Hindoos, but 
among each of these races it divides into classes, being regulated 
by circumstances ; especially is this the case among the Hindoos, 
who have been wont to recognize fifteen different kinds. As to the 
evils of slavery in India and the Eastern Islands, we quote some 


testimonies :— 


“ F, Lascelles, third Judge in Tinnevelly in 1832, describing the four 
kinds of slaves, very feelingly observes :—‘ The third class, dancing girls, is 
by far the most objectionable, combining as it does, every attendant on the 
very worst description of slavery. Initiated in early youth into the mysteries 
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of their profession, and immured within the walls of the pagoda, they are 
taught as their first and chief lesson, to consider an implicit obedience to the 
will of the Brahmin as their highest duty. Their servile compliance with the 
disgusting desires of their superiors rob them of all self-respect. The aged 
are seldom found among this wretched class, nor is it possible in many cases 
to trace their steps! I believe it to be a well-known fact, that there is a 
large class of men whe obtain a livelihood by traffic in female children, for 
the use of the pagados ; and although it does not appear that any violence is 
used in carrying on this nefarious practice, yet perhaps there never existed 
any system more truly injurious to the morals of the poople, or one which 
so loudly calls for correction.’ Whata description is this of the Hindoo | 
temples, but how fully in accordance with the character of those of antiquity 
—‘ Nam quo non prostrat foemina templo.’—Juv. 

‘Sir William Jones, in a charge to the grand jury at Calcutta, in 1785, 
described the miseries of slavery existing at that period, even in the metro- 
polis of British India. ‘I am assured, from evidence which, though not all 
judically taken, has the strongest hold on my belief, that the condition of 
slaves within our jurisdiction is, beyond imagination, deplorable; and that 
cruelties are daily practised on them, chiefly on those of the tenderest age 
and the weaker sex, which, if it would not give me pain to repeat, and you 
to hear, yet, for the honour of human nature, I should forbear to particula- 
rize. If I except the English from this censure, it is not through partial 
affection to my own countrymen, but because my information relates chiefly 
to people of other nations, who likewise call themselves Christians. Hardly 
a man or a woman exists in a corner of this populous town, who hath not at 
least one slave child, either purchased at a trifling price, or saved, perhaps, 
from a death that might have been fortune, for a life that seldom fails of 
being miserable. Many of you, I presume, have seen large boats filled with 
such children, coming down the river for open sale at Calcutta ; nor can you 
be ignorant that most of them were stolen from their parents, or bought, 
perhaps, for a measure of rice in a time of scarcity; and that the sale itself 
is a defiance of this government, by violating one of its positive orders, 
which was made some years ago, after a consultation of the most reputable 
Hindoos in Calcutta, who condemned such a traffic as repugnant to their 
shastra. ‘The number of small houses, in which these victims are pent, 
makes it indeed very difficult for the settlement at large to be apprized of 
their condition ; and, if the sufferers knew where or how to complain, their 
very complaints may expose them to still harsher treatment—to be tortured, 
if remanded, or if set at liberty, to starve.” 

* Slavery in Malacca, in 1829, is thus characterized;—‘ That the 
subscribers to the slave petition should speak of the ‘comforts’ which the 
slaves forfeit by seeking their liberty, and should declare that these people 
have been treated more as children than slaves, is not surprising—they speak 
of themselves! Before I can subscribe to such an opinion, I must cast 
from my mind the remembrance of the cries which I- have heard, and the 
mental degradation, the rags, the wretchedness, the bruises, the contused 
eyes, and burns which I have witnessed. I must blot adultery from the 
calendar of vices ; I must disbelieve the numerous proofs which I have had 
of obstacles opposed to regular marriages, and the general humiliation of the 
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females. I must put away every idea of the modes of punishment of which 
eye-witnesses have given me account, and the short jacket must no longer 
be deemed a peculiar badge of slavery,’ ” 


Efforts, it is true, and not without considerable success, have 
been put forth for the abolition of the slave-trade in India and the 
adjacent Islands ; while the meliorations of slavery not only by the 
British, but by the Hindoos, the Mahommedans, the French, andthe 
Dutch, have been recognizable and gladdening. The fiat of Britain 
against the traffic in negroes had of itself a salutary effect in the 
East, by not only proclaiming the opinion of this powerful country, 
but by the hmane influences which it spread abroad. We quote an 
interesting and somewhat curious illustration of what the indirect 
as well as the direct power of this influence produced :— 


** PROCLAMATION ISSUED IN THE TERRITORIES OF OUDE. 


** Whereas repeated reports have reached our most blessed ears that slave- 
dealers, and after their example, sundry persons of other tribes, kidnapping 
male and female children, sell them ; and whereas no practice can be more 
detestable than this, for it is nothing short of the destruction of human life ; 
and whereas to our Majesty belongs the preservation of the people of God 
committed to our royal care, and we do not permit injury to be done even to 
an ant, much less can our Majesty see unmoved the destruction of human 
beings! It is, therefore, our royal wish that this horrible practice (of kid- 
napping) be at once eradicated from our royal dominions, and that this vile 
custom (of buying and selling human beings) be entirely and absolutely in- 
terdicted. We, therefore, command that henceforth no one, on any pre- 
tence or plea whatever, sell or buy human beings; and that the officers, 
both judicial and ministerial, of the capital and throughout our royal domi- 
nions, deem it imperative and incumbent on them to be ever watchful that 
this nefarious practice do not occur in any place: and that from those men 
whom they may suspect of having any connection or participation in this 
horrible practice, they require a penalty bond, and even sureties for good 
behaviour, otherwise to banish them from our royal territories. In this we 
command the officers aforesaid to be unremittingly vigilant ; and if any one, 
afier the issue of this mandate, be found guilty of this nefarious practice, he 
shall be apprehended, and an immediate report made of the circumstance to 
our exalted presence, that whatever punishment we are pleased to award in 
his behalf be forthwith carried into effect ; and if there be any difficulty in 
the apprehension of such delinquents, that the same be reported to our 
exalted Majesty without loss of time, in order that the royal mandate may 
be issued without delay for their apprehension. Let this proclamation be 
promulged in all the alleys and streets, by the beat of drum, and copies of 
it, in the Persian and Hindu characters, be suspended in all the cutcherries, 
both civil and military, and in all public places of the resort of men, that the 
sellers of human beings hereafter shall be sentenced to imprisonment for life 
in chains, and that the buyers shall likewise be most severely punished ; and 
that if any man clandestinely buy or sell Giod’s people, the informant of such 
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clandestine dealings shall receive a suitable reward ; but if any one connive 
at such, he shall be punished accordingly. 
Dated 7th Zeeqad, 1348, Hijree ; corresponding 
with 20th March, 1833.” 


Other striking evidences of amelioration among the natives might 
be quoted; but after stating that the sale of slaves, under the 
Madras Government for the arrears of the State, is said not to 
have discontinued till 1819, and copied out a paragraph illustrative 
of the efforts made by the British to repress slavery, we shall pro- 
ceed to the chapter that treats of the present and actual state of 
slavery within our Eastern empire. As tosome of the things which 
the British have accomplished :— 


“The British Government in India has abolished the duty levied on the 
sale of slaves by the former Government of Awmaon, and suppressed the 
traffic in slaves in those countries bordering on Nepaul, which were brought 
under its authority by treaty in 1815. This duty or tax was, for every 
male and female slave, two rupees eight annas. ‘ We cannot touch on this 
subject,’ said the late Marquis of Hastings, ‘ without adverting to a conse- 
quence of our having wrested the hill country from the Ghorkas, in which 
your Hon. Court will feel the most lively satisfaction. A slave-trade of 
great extent has been totally extinguished ; and the hapless families, from 
whom the Ghorkas used to tear away the children for sale, have now to look 
with joyful confidence on the security bestowed towards their offspring by 
the British Government.’ 

“Tn this part of India, an extraordinary practice existed, of selling wives 
and widows, which has been abolished. The Governor-general, in 1826, 
wrote to the Court of Directors—‘ We took measures to furnish the Commis- 
sioner, without delay, with the form of proclamation approved by us, pro- 
hibiting the sale of wives and widows by their husbands or late husband's 
family. We need not repeat the expression of our determination to put 
down so barbarous and hateful a custom.” 


But the present state and extent of slavery in British India is not 
all that could be wished. ‘The Resident at Delhi, C. ‘I’. Metcalfe, 
Ksq., issued in 1812 a prohibition against the sale of slaves, upon 
which the Governor-general remarked, among other things, that 
‘‘the laws, which have hitherto been enacted to restrain it, have 
been confined in their object to the trade in slaves by importation or 
exportation ; but they have not extended to the emancipation of 
persons already in a state of slavery, nor to the prohibition of their 
transfer, by sale, to other masters, within the country which they 
inhabit.” 

Coming later down, and proceeding to other provinces and terri- 
tories, we find that slavery recently existed upon a great scale, 
while the practice of stealing children, for example, at Madras, 
appears to be still very prevalent. To be sure many of these chil- 
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dren of the female sex, are intended for dancing girls, while it has 
been averred that their subsequent bondage is only in name. But 
then what answer on the part of a Christian government can be 
made to the statement of two of the judges of Trichinopoly, uttered 
so late as 1832, viz. that the “ turpitude is in the abduction of chil- 
dren from their country, family, and home, for the purpose of dey oting 
them to sensual as well as idolatrous purposes ?” 

Mr. Peggs observes that the cxtent of slavery in India, at the 
present period, cannot be ascertained from the Parliamentary Papers 
which he has ransacked. No census or general registration of the 
slaves appears to have yet been taken. Still, as he adds, sufficient 
information is given in these documents to form a ground for urging 
the full development of the still wide-spread evil, ‘and to excite the 
friends of humanity to increased exertion. I*rom a careful exami- 
nation of these documents our author thinks that the number of the 
slaves in India, may equal, nay, even far exceed, that of those in 
the West Indies, at the time of their emancipation. The following 
are a few of the testimonies quoted by him :— 


‘‘« There are (says the philanthropic Judge of Bundlecund, J. Richard- 
son, Esq.) districts under the Company’s domitions, particularly /tamghur, 
where, to my own knowledge, the greatest part of the labourers are slaves. 
I have no scruple to avow, I deem this one great cause of the uncultivated 
condition of the country, and the barbarous state of its inhabitants ; for 
what human being will labour with good will, or a desire of improvement, 
when another enjoys the sole produce ?’ ‘This gentlemen further observes, 
—‘‘ By an enforcement of the spirit and principles of Mussulman law, a 
total stop would be put to the practice of slavery, which, almost incredible 
to state, exists contrary to law and reason, throughout our dominions in 
India, to a degree scarcely to be believed; not a Mussulman family, of 
even mediocrity, that has not numbers both of male and female slaves. 
The people about their persons, and the female attendants on their women, 
are almost all slaves; and, to my certain knowledge, they have slaves for 
the purpose of cultivation and field labour.’ 

** In the district of Purneah are various classes of slaves; of which one 
class costs from £1 15s. to £2 5s.; in another class a youth costs from £1 
8s. to £2 5s., and a girl of cight years, from 11s. to £1 lis. They 
are allowed to marry, and their children become slaves, but the family are 
seldom sold separately 

‘Respecting Assam, contiguous to Bengal, it is also stated,—‘ Capital 
punishments extend to the whole { family of a rebel—parents, sisters, wife, 
and children ; and it is probable from these sources that the rafts are sup- 
plied, which are frequently seen floating down the Brahmaputra, past 
Goalpara, covered with human heads. All the domestics are slaves, and 
they are numerous; every man of rank having several, mostly procured 
among the necessitous, who mortgage themselves. Some are exported, 
and about 100, of pure caste, are ¢ mnnually sold in Bengal. The om chiefly 
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are brought by professsional prostitutes, and cost from twelve to fifteen ru- 
pees. A Cooch boy costs twenty-five rupees.” 


A variety of methods have been proposed for the abolition of 
slavery in India, by philanthropists; for the subject admits of 
diverse opinions, and appears to be surrounded with special difficul- 
ties. These difficulties are owing, in a very considerable degree, to 
the general ignorance that prevails not only as to the extent of the 
slavery, but the degree of its hardships. ‘The apathy of the slaves 
themselves is remarkable, although surely anything but an argu- 
ment in behalf of the continuance of a system that so deplorably 
degrades them ; robbing them of the feelings of men, and the inde- 
pendence which every human creature, not reduced almost to the 
level of the beast that perisheth, will ever long to enjoy. 

Some have thought that “ the right of masters to the children of 
the slaves, already their property, cannot legally be taken from them 
in the first generation ; but that this right cannot and ought not to 
extend further.” Others would have measures adopted to improve 
the civil condition of the slave. But without noticing particularly 
the several schemes which have been proposed by the residents in 
India, let us attend to some of the objections which have been urged 
against any interference on this subject ; from which objections, 
together with the answers given, it will more plainly appear that little 
is precisely known either as regards the extent or the virulence of 
Indian slavery ; circumstances which, of themselves, ought to operate 
towards the increase of zeal, and the pursuit of public inquiries con- 
cerning the real state of the pervading enormity :— 


‘One of the most common objections to the discontinaance of the present 
system of slavery, in British India, is—the supposed kind treatment of the 
slaves. The presumed mild nature of East India slavery, is often used as 
a reason for its continuance, and its abolition denounced as an evil. To this 
argument for slavery, the following extract from the Madras Board of Reve- 
nue affords an appropriate reply. 

‘** Because no immediate measures are urgently called for, it does not fol- 
low that,—the most useful, the most laborious, and one of the most nume- 
rous classes of our subjects in these territories, should, from generation to 
generation, continue the hereditary bondsmen of their masters,—incapable 
of inheriting property of their own,—deprived of that stimulus to industry 
which possession of property ever inspires; and, because they are fed, 
clothed, and reconciled to their present condition, it does not follow that the 
Government should confirm institutions which doom those who have thus 
fallen into this condition, incapable of ever recovering their liberty, or of 
rising to a level with their fellow men! Independently of those principles, 
hostile to any restraint on liberty, which are innate in every British govern- 
ment, and which, as contained in our judicial code, without any express 
enactment on the subject, have operated to check abuses of masters towards 
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their slaves; and, independently also to those feelings, among free men, 
which naturally prompt them to extend to every one under their gevern- 
ment the blessings which freedom confers, it appears to the Board, on the 
mere calculating principle of self interest and policy, to be desirable that no 
one should be deprived of the means of acquiring property, or of diffusing 
those benefits among society which proceed from an increase of capital and 
wealth. 

‘** The general opinion,’ says Mr. Warder, member of council in Bombay, 
1826, ‘ that prevails in support of slavery, that it is so leniently conducted, 
as to weaken the objections arising from the principle, is precisely of the 
same nature as the arguments that have been invariably used by the advo- 
cates of the Slave trade; a principle that ts in its nature inhuman and ab- 
horrent, can, in my estimation, cannot derive support from such an argument.’ 

‘* A second reason urged for the perpetuation of slavery, and consequently 
an objection to its abolition, is the preservation of children and adults in 
famine, by being sold for support. On this view of the subject, which it 
must be confessed is one of considerable delicacy and importance, several 
Indian magistrates have given their opinion. The magistrate of Tiperah, 
under the Bengal Presidency, in 1816, writes—‘ Report states that, in the 
Mogul government, slavery existed in the district of Sylhet to such a degree, 
that persons would sell themselves as slaves to satisfy demands of rent ; 
while others would, from similar necessity, dispose of their own slaves. 
Even at the present day it may be ascertained that some individuals, in 
order to supply the immediate wants of nature, voluntarily submit to a state 
of slavery, and dispose of their persons for determinate services, so long as 
they may be capable of performing them. Documents to this effect are 
executed in the customary manner with other written engagements ; and 
the court may easily obtain them from the magistrate of Sylhet. Since 
necessity alone would compel any person to submit to a state of slavery, 
it may, I presume, be inferred, that the slavery herein noticed originates in 
the extreme poverty of the lower orders of society, and to tolerate it under 
certain restrictions, would be preferable to exposing the poorer classes of the 
community to the risk of perishing for want, by depriving them of the only 
ostensible resource left to enable them to support existence.’ 

‘Relative to this state of things, it is judiciously observed, by W. Leyces- 
ter, Esq., the second judge of Bareilly—‘ I know it is argued, that slaves 
in India are treated kindly; that they are comfortable; that in times of 
scarcity many must starve and die, if people who have the means of feeding 
them are not allowed to purchase them as slaves. Many, I believe, are 
treated kindly ; but that all are so, that there is not a great deal of ill treat- 
ment, nobody will, I believe, assert; and there is not a crime committed 
among mankind that has not, at one time or other, produced an incidental 
good, and it would be strange indeed, if slavery were the only exception. 
But, it might be considered an adequate inducement to deeds of charity, to 
compensate them by the labours of the object of it, during one generation, 
instead of aggravating the sorrows of accidental necessity by slavery through 
all generations.’ ” 


A third objection has already been glanced at by us, viz., the 
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supposed indifference and apathy of the slaves to their emancipation ; 
a poor reason we think, when the true nature and capacities of man 
are considered, and the fundamental principles of morality and 
humanity are weighed, Passing over some other objections we 
come to that one which appears to be the principal, and which ari- 
ses from what are considered to be the interests of the slave-owners, 
and also of the government. The Governor-general in 1826 said, 
‘| find no statement of existing evils which render it incumbent on 
the government to enter into the consideration of the state of slaver 
in India; under the absence of all complaint, and the apparent 
want of any pressing necessity for inquiry, I think it wouid be inex- 
pedient to hazard the inconvenience of a precipitate agitation of 
the question.’ 

Now, we presume that the present Governor-general would be 
slow to express himself in this manner. Since 1826 slavery has been 
viewed, under whatever aspect, with a sterner indignation ; nor 
would the documents from which Mr. Peggs has drawn his infor- 
mation countenance the opinion just quoted. The following obser- 
vations convince us that something might positively and safely be 
done in furtherance of the great object : so much to be desired, but 
held to be so inexpedient by the Governor-general of 1826. The 
extract is from the report of Mr. Graeme on Malabar, made in 
1822 :— 

‘‘The most serious objections, I have heard, against any active measure 
in favour of the slaves of Malabar, are the violation of the rights of private 
property which it would involve, the necessity to which the proprietors would 
be subjected of paying more for labour, employed in the cultivation of their 
lands, and the difficulty which slaves would have of subsisting, if left to their 
own resources. It is not requisite to make such an abrupt innovation, upon 
established rites, and customs, as to declare the slaves to be free forthwith ; 
but, @ prospect should be opened of eventful but gradual emancipation, and 
proprietors should be indemnified by the payment of a maximum price, which 
should previously be ascertained for each district, and promulgated. To 
set the example, Government might be disposed to sanction the occasional 
appropriation of small sums annually to the purchase of slaves, and to accept 
slaves in payment of arrears of revenue,which from being too heavy, it might, 
at all events, be advisible to remit ; but, in all these cases, the wishes of the 
individuals themselves should be consulted, and they should not be emanci- 
pated, unless they feel confident of being able to earn their own livelihood 
without assistance. Slaves should also have the power of redeeming them- 
selves from servitude, whenever the exertions of their own industry may 
place them in a state of indemnifying their masters for the loss of their rights 
of property over them. The magistrate should have the power of fining or 
emancipatiig for ill treatment. It need not be apprehended that these 
provisions would bring about an emancipation too rapidly ; but the know- 
ledge of their future operation would, in the meantime, act as a stimulus to 
the actir ily of the slaves, and it would insure better treatment on the part of 
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the proprietors. Slaves, thus cautiously emancipated, would not be likely 
to leave their usual places of residence as long as they afforded the necessary 
means of subsistence : and that in most cases they would, there can be little 
doubt ; for there could be nothing to diminish the demand of their old mas- 
ters for their services. They would therefore still be living on the old 
estates, but more comfortably and probably less addicted to the petty pilfer- 
ing of which their masters now accuse them. <A great improvement might 
be expected to take place in the state of cultivation in the province. Not 
only would the old slaves work more cheerfully, and with more effect, but 
many proprietors in the southern division, who from indolence leave every- 
thing to their slaves, would be inclined to betake themselves to manual 
labour, when they found that they were obliged to pay higher for it in 
others. Upon the principles of thes? observations, I have drawn out a Re- 
gulation respecting slaves, which I have submitted to Government through 
the Board of Revenue. The cautions nature of the different provisions 
renders it easy to apply it to Canara as well as Malabar, without incon- 
venience ; for, though in Canara slavery may be considered to exist in a 
milder form, its gradual supercession would be attended with benefit.” 


It is quite clear that more particular information is requisite on 
the subject of slavery in India; for example, as to whether the slave 
population increases or decreases. ‘The duty of Britain to melio- 
rate and abolish the evil throughout all her dependencies, will not, 
in these days, be any longer a subject of controversy. ‘The adop- 
tion and encouragement too of free labour are found to be of great 
importance in promoting the abolition desired, as well as in second- 
ing the natural resources of India. ‘These are points which our 
author notices at some length. But what we chiefly approve of, is 
the effort he has made to arrest British attention and sympathy, 
were it but to dispel a prevailing error; knowing as we do at the 
same time, that an error of such a vital nature requires bat to be 
exposed, to render it, if not immediately remedied, the theme of 
abhorrence on the part of the great public at home, whose demands 
soon become resistless, when made in behalf of justice and human- 
ity. 
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Art, XI.—The Ecclesiastical and Political History of the Popes of Rome 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Leorotp Ranke. 
Translated from the German by Sarau Avstin. 3 vols. London: 


Murray. 1840. 


Proressor Ranxe’s name stands high in the list of modern his- 
torians; the present work, although not the most recent of his pub- 
lications, being justly considered as his masterpiece. It is properly 
a history of Catholicism and the Popedom, rather than of the great 
struggle between Catholicism and Protestantism. Indeed, we hardly 
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think that this conflict has obtained its due proportion of space in 
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these volumes ; and yet views are here taken of it and developed 
which are nowhere else to be found in such a connected order. For 
example, although the revolt took place in the very bosom of the 
Church itself, and threatened to destroy it, we are made very clearly 
to perceive, that it contributed to its stability and preservation, by 
occasioning a general reformation of manners in the clergy. ‘The 
Popes themselves afterwards might not all be men of great piety, or 
strictly sound in their religious belief; but they at Jeast exhibited 
the marks of spirituality both in their conduct, and in the choice of 
those who had any management in ecclesiastical affairs. Hetero- 
doxy and blasphemy had become prevalent and fashionable. It is 
well known that Luther was shocked and astonished, when he visited 
Rome, at the doings and the language of the priesthood!! At the 
very moment that the offering of the mass was finished, we are told, 
that the officiators spoke such words as amounted to a disbelief in 
its efficacy. It was the tone, says Ranke, of good society in Rome 
to question the evidences of Christianity. He quotes an authority, 
who declares that no one passed for an accomplished man who did 
not entertain heretical opinions about religion; ‘‘at the court the 
ordinances of the Catholic Church and passages of holy writ were 
spoken of only in a jesting manner; the mysteries of faith were 
despised.” ‘Ihe schools of philosophy were divided as to whether 
the soul was really immaterial and immortal, or whether it was 
merely mortal. Erasmus expresses wonder at the dreadful things 
which he heard. An attempt was made to prove to him, out of 
Pliny, that there was no difference between the souls of men and of 
brutes. The common people, too, had declined into an almost 
pagan superstition, and looked for salvation to mere ceremonial 
practices ; while doctrines and observances which had had their 
origin in holiness and austere virtues, were turned to purely secular 
or abominable purposes. Such was the case under Leo the Tenth. 
The spiritual strength that had revived within the Church by the 
time of Ferdinand of Austria, (1628,) was backed even by worldly 
influence and temporal interests. Both Spain and France had 
reason to fear that a change of religion would be accompanied by a 
change in the form of government. The Jesuits, too, increased the 
unity and power of the Church ; nor was the Inquisition without its 
effect in the work of consolidation. Encouragement, besides, was 
lent to education and learning; so that a Catholic literature was 
originated and sustained. ‘These with many other general principles 
and important facts are clearly traced and illustrated by our author. : 

The work is divided into parts, corresponding to the different 
phases in the history of the Catholic Church ; embracing an account 
of the rise and progress of papacy, interspersed with biogiaphies of 
its leading members, and the Popes. A grasping philosophy as well 
as a subtle delineation characterizes the whole book. The Pro- 
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fessor does not spare the follies, the errors, the crimes which come 
before him ; neither does he whine over them, or labour to exagge- 
rate their amount and nature. His gallery of portraits is particu- 
larly striking, exhibiting an extraordinary variety ; each picture 
being kept in close combination with the general history of the indi- 
vidual’s epoch, the one reciprocating with the other necessary and 
effective lights. Very forcibly does the animal sensuality of the 
Borgias contrast with the intellectual voluptuousness of Leo the 
Tenth. One beholds the magnificent genius of Alexander Farnese, 
as well as the luxurious ease and manners of Julius the Third. The 
rigid, penurious, and formal Pius the Fifth, is seen to the life as he 
walked, with bare feet, uncovered head, and snow-white beard, amid 
gorgeous scenes and ceremonies, moving his subjects to bursts of 
tears. But we need not specify examples, not being able to decide 
which is the best likeness, or the most instructive ; finding it, too, 
more fitting, before presenting some specimens of the work, to direct 
the attention of any one who may consult the work to one great and 
predominating fact, viz., the comparative insignificance of religion 
on its own account, and as a spiritual principle, in the esti- 
mation of princes and the heads of the Church. On the other hand, 
the use made of this instrument to forward political purposes is most 
astounding. We say this is the great lesson taught by the Pro- 
fessor’s book. Nor is it a truth that attaches to the Romish esta- 
blishment alone ; but to every other Church or sect that has long 
existed, and that has had an opportunity to exercise secular ambi- 
tion. For what purpose did Constantine embrace Christianity ? 
Did not he regard it chiefly as an instrument of government, while 
many of the priesthood had such a keen eye to the temporalities 
therewith connected that they heartily joined in forwarding his 
worldly views? When kings and governments seconded the aspiring 
designs of churchmen, priests, and popes, it was the more effectually 
to hold in thraldom their subjects, and to repress freedom of thought. 
And when, as during the struggles which the heads of the Church 
maintained with the German Emperors for secular sovereignty, they 
attached themselves to the republican party, was there any more of 
real religion in their thoughts and deeds than what characterized 
some of the princes and courts in their adhering to Luther, or than 
swayed numbers of the most influential in England at the Reforma- 
tion? What stronger proof could be given of the predominance of 
that which is directly opposed to the love of God, the well-being of 
man, and the interests of religion, than the Pope or the Court of 
Rome siding with Protestants against Catholics in certain wars, and 
in other instances secretly aiding the religious enemies of the 
Catholic faith? Frequently there has been proved to be far more 
dread entertained of the extension of a continental monarch’s power 
than of an increase and encouragement of heresy. How, for exam- 
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ple, came it to pass that Alva and his Catholics were opposed by 
Rome, aided by Lutherans? Or why was James the Second, a 
most devoted son of the Church, allowed to remain in ignorance of 
the designs of the Prince of Orange, when these designs were known 
to the Pope’s counsellors ?- One conclusion to which many will come 
will be this,—such inconsistencies and worldly policy will ever dis- 
grace a Church that is united to the state. 

_ One other general principle finds strong corroboration in these 
volumes ; differences which at first were but small, some of them 
amounting but to doubts, if not reconciled at once, naturally exhibit 
a wide divergence in a short time, arising to positive and angry 
opposition. During the life of Luther the Church of Rome under- 
went great reforms; the abuses which crept into it had to submit to 
a severe scrutiny ; and the few or small points which occasioned a 
diversity of opinion, although soon to reach extremes, might have 
been with comparative ease séttled, each party yielding something. 
But behold in the course of a few years Calvinism rears its head on 
one side, and the Inquisition on the other. ‘ Thus do two neigh- 
bouring and kindred springs arise on the mountain-top; but soon 
their waters form different channels down its rocky sides ; the streams 
diverge and flow on in opposite directions for ever.” The nice 
occasion for union is for all time coming lost. 

The materials from which the present history is drawn are very 
numerous and widely scattered ; and must have taken a great Jength 
of time and quite a German patience to wade through. Sometimes 
we think the result is rather an allusion than a complete degree of 
information ; while, perhaps, the arrangement and manner of con- 
necting theseveral topics may be characterized as abrupt or arbitrary. 
Still the work is one of great merit ; at the same time it fills up a 
blank in historical literature. Our first extract shall give an account 
of the kinds of manuscripts examined by the professor, and where 
many of them were found. Other authorities, both published and 
unpublished, were not neglected. 

Speaking of the manuscript treasures in Venice the author tells 
us, that it was almost the universal custom among the great houses 
to have a cabinet of such materials attached to their library; and 
which, of course, related chiefly to the share which the particular 
family had had in the affairs of the Republic. A few of these pm- 
vate collections are still remaining ; but a far greater number pe- 
rished in the genera! ruin of 1797, and subsequently. To the libra- 
rians of St. Mark, what has been saved is chiefly owing. ‘Then as 
to Rome, the other great storehouse of the manuscripts consulted, 
the following particulars are stated :— 


“ The kinsmen of the reigning Pope who in every pontificate possessed 
the supreme power, usually bequeathed as an heir-loom to the princely 
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houses which they founded a considerable quantity of state papers, accumu- 
lated during their administration. They were thought a part of the here- 
ditary possessions of a family. In the palace which they built there were 
two or three rooms, generally in the highest story, appropriated to books 
and manuscripts, and enriched by the contributions of each succeeding ge- 
neration. The private collections of Rome are, in a certain sense, the pub- 
lic ones; and the dispersion of the archives of the state in the different 
houses of the families successively at the head of affairs was sanctioned by 
common usage; in the same way as a part of the public revenues were per- 
mitted to overflow into the hands of the papal families ; or as some private 
collections, such as those of the Borghese or Doria palaces, far surpassed 
that of the Vatican Gallery in extent or historical importance. 

“Tt thus happens, that the manuscripts which are preserved in the Bar- 
berini, Chigi, Altieri, Albani, and Corsini palaces, are of incalculable value 
for the ecclesiastical and political history of the Popes of Rome—the church 
and state over which they presided. The State-Archive Office, which has 
not been very long arranged, is peculiarly important as regards the middle 
ages from its collection of registers, which would amply reward an inquirer 
into the history of that period for the labour of research ; but so far as m 
knowledge extends, I cannot say that it contains much calculated to throw 
light on more modern times. Its value shrinks into nothing (unless I have 
been purposely deceived) before the splendour and the riches of private col- 
lections. Each of these, of course, embraces more especially the epoch in 
which the Pope of the particular house reigned ; but as the kinsmen of 
each retained a very eminent position, as all men are eager to enlarge and 
complete a collection once begun, and as ample facilities for doing so were 
afforded in Rome, where a literary traffic in manuscripts had grown up, there 
is not one which does not contain many documents tending to throw great 
light on other ages, both remote and proximate. By far the richest (in conse- 
quence of some valuable bequests) is the Barberini ; but the Corsini was, from 
its very foundation, planned and arranged with the greatest care and choice. 
I had the good fortune to be allowed access (in some cases with unlimited 
freedom) to all these collections, as well as to others of no less importance. 
They afforded me an unhoped for harvest of authentic materials apposite to 
my purpose. Correspondences of nuntiaturae, with the accompanying in-. 
structions, and the reports which were brought back; lives of several 
Popes, written in great detail, and with all the freedom of communications 
not intended to meet the public eye; lives of distinguished Cardinals ; 
official and private journals; explanations of particular incidents and situa- 
tions; official opinions and deliberations ; reports of the administration of 
the provinces, their trade and manufactures; statistical tables ; accounts of 
income and expenditure ; by far the greater part of them unknown, 
usually constructed by men who had a thorough and practical knowledge 
of their subject, and of a eredibility which, though it by no means pre- 
cludes the necessity for examination and criticism, is equal to what is uni- 
versally accorded to the testimony of well-informed contemporaries.” 


Having pointedly alluded above to Leo the Tenth, we shall let 
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our first specimen of the Professor’s manner of portrait-drawing be 
of that fortunate and splendid Pontiff :— 


*‘ His claim to the honour of giving his name to this age has been des- 
puted; and perhaps he owed it less to merit than to fortune. He had 
grown up in the elements which formed the world around him, and he pos- 
sessed sufficient freedom from prejudice and susceptibility of mind to foster 
and to enjoy its glories. If he had a peculiar delight in the Latin writings 
of direct imitators, he could not withhold his interest from the original 
works of his contemporaries. In his presence the first tragedy was acted ; 
and even, spite of the objections to a play imitated from Plautus, the first 
comedy in the Italian language. There is scarcely one of which he did not 
witness the first representation. Ariosto was one of the acquaintances of 
his youth. Machiavelli wrote several things expressly for him. For him 
Raffaelle filled chambers, galleries, and chapels with human beauty raised to 
ideal perfection, and with life in its purest expression. He had a passion- 
ate love of music, which just then began to be cultivated throughout Ital 
ina more scientific manner. The walls of the palace daily echoed with the 
sounds of music; the Pope was heard to hum the melodies that had de- 
lighted him. It may be that this is a sort of intellectual sensuality ; if so, 
it is at least the only sensuality becoming a human being. 

** Leo the Tenth was full of kindness and sympathy: he rarely refused a 
request; or if he did, it was in the gentlest manner, and only when it was 
impossible to grant it. ‘He is a good man,’ says an observing ambassa- 
dor to his court ; ‘very bounteous, and of a kindly nature ; if he were 
not under the influence of his kinsmen he would avoid all errors.’ ‘ He is 
learned,’ says another, ‘and a lover of learned men; religious, but yet 
disposed to enjoy life.’ He did not, indeed, always maintain the decorum 
befitting a pope: sometimes, to the despair of his master of the ceremo- 
nies, he quitted Rome not only without a surplice, but even, as the distress- 
ed functionary observes in his diary, ‘ what is the most vexatious, with 
boots on his feet.” He spent the autumn in rural pleasures ; he took to the 
diversion of hawking at Viterbo, of stag-hunting at Corneto, and of fish- 
ing on the lake of Bolsena; after which he passed some time at his favour- 
ite seat at Malliana, where he was accompanied by men of those light and 
supple talents which enliven every passing hour—such as improvisatori. 
In the winter he returned to the city, which was in the highest state of 
prosperity. The number of inhabitants increased a third in a few years: 
manufactures found their profit; art honour; every one security. Never 
was the court more lively, more agreeable, more intellectual; no expendi- 
ture was too great to be lavished on religious and secular festivals, on 
amusements and theatres, on presents and marks of favour. It was heard 
with pleasure that Guiliano Medici, with his young wife, thought of making 
Rome his residence. ‘ Praised be God!’ Cardinal Bibbiena writes to him, 
‘the only thing we want is a court with ladies.”’ 


The following is a sketch of the state of the Church before Leo’s 
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Pontificate, and of the way in which patronage and the distribution 
of offices, as well as large revenues ran :— 


“Not only the most exalted posts in the Church, but all, from the high- 
est to the lowest, were regarded as secular property. The Pope nominated 
cardinals from personal favour, or to please some prince, or, not unfre- 
quently, for direct payment in money. Was it rational to expect that men 
so chosen could fulfil their spiritual duties? Sixtus the Fourth gave one 
of the most important offices, the Penetentiaria, (which involved a large 
portion of the power of granting dispensations,) to one of his nephews, at 
the same time extending its privileges. He issued a bull for the express 
purpose of enforcing them ; in which he calls all who should doubt of the 
justice of such measures a stiff-necked generation, and children of iniquity. 
It followed of course that the nephew regarded his office as a benefice, 
the revenues of which he was at liberty to raise to the highest possible 

itch. 

rs At this period the greater number of bishoprics already conferred a large 
share of secular power; they were granted as sinecures, from family con- 
siderations or court favour. The Roman Curia sought only to extract the 
greatest possible profit from the vacancies and appointments. Alexander 
took double annates, and levied double and triple tithes. Almost every- 
thing was put up to sale; the taxes of the Papal chancery rose from day to 
day. It was the duty of the Director to remove causes of complaint ; but 
he generally left the revision to the very men who had fixed the amount of 
the taxes. Every mark of favour which the office of the Dataria granted, 
was paid for beforehand, with a fixed sum. -.The disputes between the 
potentates of Europe and the Curia generally arose entirely out of these 
contributions, which the court of Rome strove to increase, and every 
country to reduce as much possible. 

“The nominees of such a system were, down to the very lowest class, of 
necessity, actuated by the same motives. Men renounced their bishoprics, 
indeed, but retained the greater part of their revenues, and sometimes even 
the collation to the dependent benefices. Even the laws enacting that no 
son of an ecclesiastic should inherit his father’s living, that no priest should 
bequeath his living by will, were evaded. As every man by dint of money 
could obtain as a coadjutor whomsoever he pleased, benefices became, in 
fact and practice, hereditary. The natural result was, that the performance 
of religious duties was in general completely neglected.” 


Our next quotation concerns a terrible character of Cesar Bor- 
gia :— 


‘Caesar would share his power neither with kinsman nor favourite. He 
had caused his brother, who stood in his way, to be murdered and thrown 
into the Tiber. His brother-in-law was attacked and stabbed on the steps 
of the palace by his orders. The wounded man was nursed by his wife 
and sisters ; the sister cooked his food, in order to secure him from poison, 
and the pope set a guard before his house to protect his son-in-law from his 
son; precautions which Ceesar derided. He said, ‘What is not done by 
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noon, may be done by evening.’ When the prince was recovering from 
his wounds, Czesar burst into his chamber, drove out the wife and sister, 
called an executioner, and ordered the unfortunate prince to be strangled, 
He used his father as a means to power; otherwise he was utterly regard. 
less of him. He killed Peroto, Alexander’s favourite, while clinging to his 
patron and sheltered by the pontifical mantle. The pope’s face was sprin- 
kled with his blood. There was a moment at which Rome and the papal 
states were in Ceesar’s power. He was a man of the greatest personal 
beauty ; so strong, that at a bull-fight he cleft the head of a bull with one 
stroke ; liberal, and not without traits of magnanimity, but voluptuous and 
sanguinary. Rome trembled at his name. Cesar wanted money, and had 
enemies; every night murdered bodies were found in the streets. Men 
lived in seclusion and silence; there was none who did not fear that his 
turn would come. Those whom force could not reach were taken off by 
poison. ‘There was but one point on earth where such a state of things 
was possible; that, namely, at which the plenitude of secular power was 
united to the supreme spiritual jurisdiction. This point was occupied by 
Cesar. There isa perfection even in depravity. Many of the sons and 
nephews of popes attempted similar things, but none ever approached 
Ceesar’s bad eminence ; he was a virtuoso in crime. Was it not one of the 
primary and most essential tendencies of Christianity to render such a power 
impossible ? And now Christianity itself, and the position of the head of the 
Christian Church, were made subservient to its establishment.’ ” 


The founder of the order of the Jesuits well deserves the pains 
which the professor bestows on him; for a more remarkable man it 
is hardly possible to name; or one whose followers more largely in- 
fluenced the nations of Christendom. Loyola was of a noble Spanish 
family. He was a soldier. At the defence of Pampeluna he was 
wounded in both his legs. He was a courtier ; but the disappoint- 
ments that preyed upon his spirit after having been wounded, and the 
irritability which attended his illness and confinement, worked 
strangely on one, who we may believe, must always have been ex- 
tremely sensitive and subject to nervous stirrings. The books which 
he had read lent him matter to transform into strange shapes, when 
he became a writer of a romance of chivalry ; his hero being the first 
Apostle. He figured to himself two camps, one at Jerusalem, the 
other at Babylon ; the one of Christ, the other of Satan, arrayed in 
combat ; thus transforming his characters into military heroes :— 


‘He represents Christ as a king who has issued a command to all nations 
to overcome the Infidels. Whoever would follow him to battle, must be 
nourished with like food and clad in like raiment with him; he must bear 
he same toils and the same watchings ; according to this measure would be 
his share in the victory and in the reward: that every man would then con- 
fess before Christ, his Holy Mother, and the whole heavenly host, that he 
had been a faithful follower of his Master, and had been ready to share with 
him in all adversities, and to serve him in true poverty of body and spirit. 
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«These wild and fanciful reveries were perhaps the means by which his 
transition from worldly to spiritual knighthood was effected. For such was 
the institution (the ideal of which was framed upon the deeds and the autho- 
rities of saints) to which all his desires were directed. He tore himself away 
from his father’s house and from his kindred, and went to live on Mount 
Montserrat ; not impelled by remorse for his sins, nor by strong and genuine 
religious aspirations, ,but, as he himself has told us, solely by the desire to 
achieve deeds as great as those which have rendered the Saints so illustri- 
ous; to undergo penances as severe or severer than theirs, and to serve God 
in Jerusalem. He hung up his lance and shield before an image of the 
Holy Virgin, and knelt or stood before it in prayer, with his pilgrim’s staff 
in his hand,—a vigil different indeed from that of knighthood, but yet ex- 
pressly sug eested by Amadis, in which the laws and customs of chivalry are 
sO accurately described. He gave away the knightly dress and accoutre- 
ments which he had worn on his j journey, and clothed himself in the coarse 
raiment of the hermits whose solitary dwellings are hewn in these naked 
rocks. He made a general confession, and fearing that if he proceeded 
directly to Barcelona, (whither his project of going to Jerusalem would have 
led him,) he would be recognized in the streets, he repaired first to Manresa, 
whence, after fresh penances, he was to reach the port. But here new trials 
awaited him. The mood of mind which he had indulged rather as a sport 
of the fancy, had obtained almost entire mastery over him, and began to 
manifest all its serious and awful power. In the cell of a Dominican con- 
vent he gave himself up to the severest penances. He rose at midnight to 
pray ; he passed seven hours daily on his knees, and scourged himself regu- 
larly thrice a day. Not only did he find these ascetic practices so hard that 
he often doubted whether he should be able to persevere in them all his life, 
but, what was far more important, he discovered that they did not tran- 
quillize his spirit. On Mount Montserrat he had devoted three days to 
making a general confession of his whole past life; but he did not think this 
enough. In Manresa he repeated it: he added long-forgotten sins to the 
catalogue, and searched the records of his memory for the most venial trifle ; 
but the more he explored, the more painful were the doubts which assailed 
him. He thought that he could obtain neither acceptance nor justification 
of God. He read in some of the Fathers that God had once been propitia- 
tel and moved to compassion by total abstinence from food. He therefore 
remained from Sunday to Sunday without eating. His confessor forbade 
him to prolong his fast ; and, as he esteemed no “quality on earth so highly 
as obedience, he immediately desisted. At times, indeed, he felt as if his 
melancholy was removed from him, and had fallen as a heavy garment falls 
from the shoulders, but his mental torments presently returned. It seemed 
to him that his whole life had been one uninterrupted succession of sins. 
Sometimes he was tempted to dash himself out of the window.” 


Ranke’s account of the constitution of the Jesuits is the most 
full, considering its succinctness, that we have met with. A com- 
bination more artfully framed, and capable of accomplishing in se- 
crecy so much, history does not mention. [ven the society of the 
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«« Old Man of the Mountain,” had not in it an equal degree of per- 
petuating principle and self-originating genius and power :— 


‘“‘ If we attentively consider the laws which were gradually given to this 
society, we shall find that one of the main objects which lay at the bottom 
of them all was, the complete separation of its members from all the ordi- 
nary relations of life. Love of kindred was denounced as a carnal affection. 
He who renounced his possessions in order to enter the society, was not 
to give them to his relations, but to distribute them amongst the poor. He 
who had once entered, could neither receive nor write a letter that was not 
read by a superior. The society would have the whole man; it would 
bind every inclination in its fetters. It would share even his secrets. A 
general confession was the preliminary to his entrance. He must enume- 
rate all his faults, nay even all his virtues. A father confessor was appointed 
him by his superiors ; the superior reserved to himself the power of grant- 
ing absolution in cases which it was expedient to know. This was insisted 
on as a means of enabling him to obtain a perfect knowledge of those 
under him, and to use them at his discretion. 

“For in this society obedience usurped the place of every relation or 
affection, of every impulse or motive, that could stimulate man to activity ; 
obedience for its own sake, without any regard whatever to its object or 
consequences. No man was permitted to aspire after any rank or station 
above that which he held; if it happened that the secular coadjutor could 
not read and write, he was not to learn without permission. With the 
most absolute abnegation of all right of private judgment, he who entered 
this society must suffer himself to be ruled by his superiors in blind sub- 
missiveness, like some inanimate thing—like the staff which is turned to 
any purpose at the will of him who holds it. He was to behold in his 
superiors the representatives of Divine Providence. 

‘‘ What a power was that now vested in the General! the power of 
wielding this implicit obedience wholly, irresponsibly, and for life. Accord- 
ing to the project of 1543, all the members of the order who happened to 
be at the same place with the General, were to be called into council even 
on trifling affairs. The project of 1550, which was confirmed by Julius the 
Third, frees him from this obligation, whenever he himself deems it inexpe- 
dient to comply with it. It was only necessary to hold a council for any 
change in the constitution, or for the dissolution of existing houses and 
colleges. In all other matters, all power that can conduce to the 
good government of the society was committed to him. He had 
assistants in the several provinces, who, however, meddled in no affairs 
but those which he intrusted to them. He appointed the presidents of 
provinces, colleges, and houses, at his pleasure; he admitted and dismissed, 
dispensed and punished ; he had a sort of papal power on a small scale. 
The only danger was, that the General in the possession of so vast a power, 
should himself depart from the principles of the order. To guard against 
this he was subjected to certain restraints. It was not perhaps of so much 
importance as it appeared to Ignatius, that the society or its deputies had 
the power of deciding on certain external things, such as meals, clothing; 
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hours of sleep, and all the details of daily life; but it was unquestionably 
something that the possessor of the supreme power was deprived of a free- 
dom enjoyed by the meanest individual. The assistants, who were not 
nominated by him, also exercised a constant supervision over his conduct. 
‘There was an officer especially appointed to warn or reprove him, called the 
admonitor ; and in case of any gross faults, the assistants were empowered 
to summon the general congregation, which was then authorized to pro- 
nounce sentence of deposition on their chief.” 


Irom these extracts it will be seen that the “ History of the 
Popes,” is an elaborate work ; that it grasps large subjects with a 
confident hand, and an elevated philosophy. Many things in it pos- 
sess also the interest that belongs to anecdotes and particular de- 
scriptions ; so that even on account of its miscellaneous nature, it 
will have many readers, It is needless to say anything in praise of 
such a well-known German scholar, practised and able translator as 
Mrs. Austin. We therefore, after copying out one short passage, 
descriptive of a remarkable incident, dismiss the volumes. [ius 
the Fourth, a jovial and worldly minded Pope, gave offence to the 
rigid spirit of Catholicism which had arisen before and during his 


pontificate; and a fanatic, Benedetto Accolti, purposed to cut him 
off :— 


“He laid a plan to assassinate the pope, and succeeded in finding an as- 
sociate to whom he promised recompense from God, and from the future 
holy sovereign pontiff. One day they set out on their enterprise. They 
saw the pope approaching in the midst of a procession, easily accessible, 
tranquil, without suspicion, and without defence. Accolti, instead of rush- 
ing upon him, began to tremble and to change colour. The pomp and cir- 
cumstance that surround a pope could not fail to make a strong impression 
on so fanatical a catholic. The pope passed by.” 


May all such murderous intentions and preparations be thwarted. 
May the state and dignity of sovereigns, should no loftier and more 
sacred principle predominate, turn aside the assassin’s blade. 





Art. XII.—CMuvres Diverses du Vicomte J. A. de Segur. Préc dees 
d’une Notice sur la Vie del’Auteur, Paris: Dalibon. 


JoserH ALEXANDER, Viscount Segur, son of Marshal Segur, Mi- 
nister of War in the time of Louis X VI., was born in Paris, in the 
year 1752. 

He entered at an early age into the brilliant corps of Gendarmerie, 
which was then commanded by young men of the first families. In 
process of time he became lieutenant-colonel of the Noailles dra- 
goons, and subsequently colonel-commandant of the regiment which 
bore his name. He was raised to the dignity of camp-marshal in 
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1789 ; and left the service just at the moment when disorder suc- 
ceeded to discipline, and subjected the officers to the orders of 
the soldiers. 

Boufflers said, Un gquerrier qui cultive son esprit, polit ses armes. 
M. de Segur, who, up to that period, had only written a few trifles, 
gave himself up to his taste for literature, and admitted the public 
into the confidence of his talents. His first work, which was entitled 
Correspondance Secrete entre Ninon, le Marquis de Villarceaux, et 
Madame de Maintenon, was very successful, although published at 
the epoch of the first troubles of the revolution. 

M. Damours, attorney-general to the parliament, had already 
written a romance of that kind,—the Correspondance de Ninon avee 
le Marquis de Sevigné, who was called une citrouille fricassée dans 
la neige. This author succeeded up to a certain point in giving his 
characters the appearance, and putting into their mouths the lan- 
guage of courtly persons, and thus interesting his readers in the 
delusion ; but M. de Segur, who united in himself the spirit and 
the tact of a courtier, together with the good taste and the know- 
ledge of a man of letters, is far superior in his book on the same 
subject to his predecessor. He seems as if he had written to the 
dictation of Ninon, Villarceaux, and Madame de Maintenon. With 
what skill does he blend sayings and anecdotes of those times, in 
his narrative! Take an example :— 


‘“* Heavens!” exclaimed Ninon, “ how very agre-able Lauzun made 
himself the other day at my house. Some one said to him, ‘such and such 
a lady uses white paint for her complexion.’ ‘So much the better,’ said he; 
‘for if she used black, it would be frightful.’ ” 


Every one has heard of the loves of the Marquis deVillarceaux and 
of Mademoiselle Ninnon de Lenclos. ‘Those loves were only inter- 
rupted by his acquaintance with Madame de Scarron, who was then 
Mademoiselle d’Aubigné, and who afterwards became so celebrated 
under the name of Madame de Maintenon. The Marquis de Villar- 
ceaux could not resist the charms of Madamoiselle Aubigné, and 
sacrificed to frivolous hopes the pleasures which he tasted in the arms 
of Ninon de Lenclos. A short time before this period the correspond- 
ence begins. It is exceedingly interesting to behold Ninon at one 
moment affectionate and tender—at another jealous and inconstant 
—and still always amiable. It would not be less interesting to as- 
certain whether Madame de Scarron really were the mistress of the 
Marquis de Villarceaux ; but as the Memoirs of the period throw 
but a feeble light upon this point, these new letters also leave the 
reader in the utmost state of suspense and uncertainty in this 
respect. Ninon says that she has frequently lent her yellow room 
to Madame de Scarron and the Marquis de Villarceaux, but a single 
sentence, recorded at hazard by the volatile Mademoiselle de 
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Lenclos, should not confirm us in an opinion derogatory to the cha- 
racter of a woman. 

That which especially charms us in these letters is the freedom 
with which Ninon expresses herself relative to all those trammels 
and ambiguities of the mind of woman, with which no one was ever 
so intimately acquainted as the Viscount Segur—always excepting, 
as matters of course, Marivux and Crebillon the younger. 

The novel of the Femme Jalouse appeared in 1790. The Marquis 
of Senange, under the pretext of serving his friend the Chevalier 
Lincour in his suit to a lovely young widow of whom he was despe- 
rately enamoured, is himself adopted as the sole object of that 
lady’s affection. Madame de Versac, the Marquis’s mistress, 
discovers the intrigue ; and, in order to avenge herself, endeavours 
to provoke a duel between the Marquis and the Chevalier, in which 
she fondly hopes that the latter will prove the conqueror. The two 
friends meet on the hostile plain ; but fortune favours the Marquis, 
upon whose sword the Chevalier precipitates himself in the excite- 
ment of the battle. Such is the groundwork of a novel, the interest 
of which does not relieve the gloomy nature of the whole picture, 
and which in some of the details is so little varied that the book 
might be justly taxed with monotony. A lady, after its perusal,said, 
“Tf M.de Segur be really fond of romances, I should advise him 
to become rather the hero than the author of them.” M. Segur 
profited by this hint, one would almost be inclined to suppose ; 
because he never composed another novel; he however wrote some 
very pretty little theatrical pieces, which bear ample testimony to 
the fertility of his imagination and the fecundity of his talent. 

On the stage of the Theatre-F'rangais were performed Rosalie et 
Floricourt, and Le Retour du Mari: the latter, which is a 
comedy in rhyming verse, was all but condemned, The plot is very 
feeble—tlie dialogue is however spirited and natural. 

Saint Elmont et Verseuil was performed at the Odeon ‘theatre: 
and the Feydeau and Vaudeville theatres were also enriched b 
many of his productions. Long will the effect produced by the 
Opera of Romeo ei Juliette be remembered by the Parisians. The 
deep interest of the plot, and the powerful portions of the drama 
which are so admirably expressed by the music of Steibelt, caused 
the production to be received with the most enthusiastic applause. 
Le Cabriolet Jaune, which followed closely upon Romeo et Juliette, 
was defective both in plan and execution, and fell without a struggle 
to the ground. 

A few days after the total failure of this piece, M. de Segur was 
present at the representation of one, written by a M. Philipon, 
and performed then for the first time at the Vaudeville. This piece 
was completely condemned ; and Segur exclaimed from the box in 
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which he was sitting, to the unfortunate author, ‘“‘ My dear Phili- 
pon, I will give you a place in my yellow Cabriolet.” 

La Dame Voilée, which was set to music by the celebrated 
Mengozzi, was much liked by amateurs: but its success did not 
nearly equal that obtained by a Comic Opera which M. de Segur 
wrote in partnership with M. Dupaty. For the benefit of our unini- 
tiated readers, we will here observe that nothing is more coramon 
than for three or four ’rench authors to set up a literary partner- 
ship, and write plays together. One concocts the plot—another 
writes the prose—a third composes the songs—and a fourth sets 
the effusions to music. 

M. de Segur wrote Nice for the Vaudeville theatre. This piece 
is a parody upon Stratonice (a lyric poem by the celebrated Hoff. 
man); and in one portion of it, there occurs the following witticism:— 
‘¢ The physician, who has parodied Erasistratus, in order to dissi- 
pate the vapours of him who parodied Antiochus, requires some of 
Hoffinan’s drops.” After Nice, the world successively saw appear 
Le Caveau, Les Deux Veuves, C'est la Meme, Le Portrait de Field- 
ing, L’ Original et le Portrait. In all these dramas there is a 
great deal of humour ; but the ground-work is very frail ; and it is 
very evident that pretty verses cannot make up for a deficiency in 
the plot. It has been a general failing with dramatic authors durin 
the last twenty years, that they do not treat the vaudeville as they 
would an elaborate comedy: they should make couplets for the 
piece, instead of the piece for the couplets. 

In the pursuits of literature M. de Segur perceived a distraction 
from the crimes committed during the revolution. From the com- 
mencement he characterised the revolution in these terms ;—* Do 
you want to know what a revolution is?” said he. ‘This is it,— 
take yourself away from that eminence, in order that I may ascend 
to it.” 

He never would lay aside the rank and distinction of a French 
gentleman. When Bonaparte, who had just been made Consul, 
offered him a regiment, he replied, ‘* Citizen first Consul, I shall 
wear my grey coat when the safety of my country is at stake; but 
I shall never again wear that coat which [ had as the colonel of a 
regiment previous to the revolution.” 

In his relations with the world, M. de Segur was a man of ex- 
tremely sweet disposition ; and the equanimity of his temper was 
most remarkable. In his rivals he saw nothing but friends, and 
only declared himself the enemy to the pretensions of mediocrity. 
One day while he was conversing with Elleviou, the celebrated actor, 
who was inclined to adopt an air of superiority with him, M. de 
Segur said to him, “ Citizen Elleviou, have you forgotten that since 
the revolution we are all equal ?” 

M. de Segur never made any concessions to the governments 
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which succeeded each other after the year 1789; and then, when 
his brother, who was grand master of the ceremonies at the court 
of Bonaparte, was mentioned to him, he used to say, “ He is 
Segur of the ceremonies, and I am Segur without ceremony.” As 
he passed nearly all his life amongst the most amiable women of his 
time, he composed for them a work of a new kind, in which we find 
all that is elegant, tasteful, and attractive in the shape of literary 
beauty. Itis called Hemmes, and deserves the attention of all people. 

His last work, which was denominated Les Memoires du Baron 
de Besenval, was published in the year 1805. He justifies himself 
in the preface for the reproaches which had been addressed to him 
for advertising these memoirs; but in the second edition, which 
is included in the volume whose title stands at the head of this 
article, there is a notice by M. de Segur upon the baron. To the 
anecdotes which he sc we shall add this one,—one that never 
ought to be forgotten ;—-The baron de Besenval envied all young 
men who, in their first campaign, had had the honour of being 
wounded. One day while he was hunting, he received a bullet in 
the shoulder. ‘‘ It was with the army, that I ought to have received 
that,”’ said he; ‘it is not however the less a musket-shot.” 

M. de Segur proceeded to the waters at Bagneres, in 1805, for 
his health. He died shortly after his arrival there, of an affection 
of the chest, on the 27th cf July. Besides M. de Boufflers, and 
his brother, the celebrated Count de Segur, this de Segur was the 
one who best represented the character of the ancient court of 
France. Of the truth of this observation, our readers will find 
ample proof should they give themselves the trouble to peruse those 
fugitive pieces which are now collected for the first time in the vo- 
lume under notice. ‘These pieces are less literary and moral com- 
positions, than the conversations of a man of considerable humour 
and acquirements. 

DP Histoire de l’Epingle is well known. It is a chef-d’ceuvre of 
its kind ; another article denominated Ze Naturel au theatre et 
dans la Société, is a species of poem. The article on ‘“ Intellect 
and Taste” shows us that the author is the judge in his own cause ; 
but the paper upon Moliére and Voltaire, which excited at the time 
some critical observations that were entirely refuted by the author, 
is at once a model of profundity of view, and frivolity of style. The 
fugitive pieces of poetry which terminate this collection, bear 
the stamp of a peculiar genius; every Parisian lady is acquainted 
with the beautiful little song denominated LZ’ Amour et Le Temps. 
It is sung in fashionable saloons until this day. 

Before we proceed any farther with this article, we must warn the 
reader against confounding the Segur of whom we are now writing, 
with that Count de Segur, who has given so many great histories to 
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France, and who has written such a valuable account of Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign. 

The following letter” will afford an idea of the style in which the 
Correspondance secrete Entre Ninon de Lenclos, Le Marquis de 
Villaceaux, et Madame de Maintenon, is written :— 


‘“NINON TO THE MARQUIS: 


“ Paris, July 12, 1650. 

‘Well, my dear Marquis you have received a very touching letter from 
her who was abandoned for me,—and yet you were not touched! This 
proves that when we are no longer loved, we should not write. You would 
deplore the sorrows of Madame de * * * * * * much more if you were 
not the anthor of them: you would take her part—you would blame her 
lover—you would think badly of her rival. What mortal can answer for 
himself? Believe me, my dear Marquis, that you have been grossly culpa- 
ble ;—and yet this circumstance will embolden you to commit the same fault 
once more! Then Madame de * * * * * * will not deplore her own 
griefs any longer ; she will deem herself more efficiently avenged by my tor- 
ments than by yours. 

‘ But let us discard all saddening ideas. On your return you will remain 
exactly one week without seeing another soul besides myself. We shall eat 
all our meals together — and naught shall intervene to molest our 
happiness. Do you remember that the last time we were angry with each 
other—that quarrel lasted a long time—all along the road from Auteuil, 
and even after we had returned home? How ridiculous is this? We 
walked out in the morning—very happy—and with the finest weather in 
the world to enable us to enjoy ourselves: we were in a delicious garden,— 
and one single word destroyed that calm and pure felicity. Let no one dare 
to doubt the existence ofa fatality! But in future let us hope that we shall 
be enabled to avoid such misfortunes! You asked me the other day what 
was the difference which exists between a man who loves much, a man who 
loves but little, and he who does not love at all? The first avoids all oppor- 
tunities of being unfaithful, or does not perceive them; the second profits 
by them; and the third seeks for them. The same observations apply to 
coquetry. Cherveuse has just come in—I must close this letter.” 





Here we see the beautiful Ninon Lenclos happy in the possession 
of the tender affection of him whom she so devotedly loves. And 
yet we also perceive that love—a love the most auspicious—has its 
cares, its doubts, its alarms. Nothing in this world is without an 
alloy of sorrow; no happiness is entirely separated from misery. 
Happiness and misery resemble the fresh river which runs into the 
salt water of the sea: the precise line of demarcation which divides 
the fresh water from the saline cannot be perceived, because the two 
waters are so nicely blended together. 

The last letter in the Correspondance Secrete is the following :— 
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*“Ninon TO MADAME ScARRON. 
“ Paris Febuary 25. 1682. 

“Oh! I have now nothing more to say! Your letter is so well calcu- 
lated to persuade me that my suspicions are unfounded—that, which you 
denominate your innocence, there shines forth with so singular a lustre, that 
not only are all my opinions changed ; but I am now inclined to commise- 
rate that poor Marquis de Villarceaux with all my heart. 

“What will he do now ?—for he is now without a single hope! It is 
true that a shatle of consolation remains to him in that friendship, which is 
so pure so perfect—that it ought to unite you, and which you declare to be 
so necessary to your existence. But only reflect for a moment how perverse 
is this world, in not seeing things as they really are, and in supposing that 
a woman, who is still young, and who is as beautiful as all the angels—who 
is so sensitive, and who is so deeply touched by the attentions of an amiable 
man—and who passes her existence with that man,—that such a woman is 
rather his mistress than his friend! Iam really of your opinion—the age 
is very corrupt; and, in your place, these rumours would annoy me to such 
an extent that I should be a very long time without seeing Villarceaux 
again. But—no: I know you well: your disposition is a firm one—and the 
peace of your own conscience is sufficient for you. So far from sacrificing 
so rare a friend to so scandalous a world, you will see him more than ever. 
This is what I call a courageous and estimable line of conduct ; for I, who 
make friendship my deity—that friendship which is so sincere, so natural, 
so far from resembling love,—that friendship which in a word, unites you 
to Villarceaux,—I say, I am decided—Oh ! fully decided to raise to your 
memory a little altar, with this inscription :— 

“ To InNoceNT FRIENDSHIP.” 


The reader will easily perceive the vein of bitter, biting sarcasm 
which runs through this letter. The forsaken Ninon cannot forget 
the politeness and courtesy of a lady; but she also remembers her 
feelings as a woman. She gives vent to her indignation and her 
scorn in a satire which is far more galling than direct and palpable 
abuse, and which is calculated to rankle more deeply in the heart of 
her who is to receive the wound. This letter we consider to be a 
master-piece of sarcastic composition, all the stinging sentiments of 
which are concealed beneath an air of sincerity and truth, which a 
very narrow mind might just mistake for anything but that which it 
is really intended to be. 

Victor Hugo has written a play called Marion de ?Orme. Ina 
note (page 159) appended to one of Ninon’s letters, we find an 
account of this celebrated personage. It appears that Marion de 
Orme, who was herself a famous courtezan, was one of Ninon’s 
most intimate friends. Her history is replete with extraordinary 
events. She was for a long time the mistress of Cardinal Richelieu. 
The Prince de Condé was very much attached to her. Mazarin, 
having discovered that some of the frondcurs held their assemblies 
at her house, was anxious to arrest her; but as she had numerous 
friends, the execution of this order was suspended. She passed 
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herself off as being exceedingly ill ; and a report was shortly after- 
wards circulated that she was dead. She saw her own funeral pass 
by a house in which she took refuge, and many of her lovers were 
recognized by her in the melanchol y procession. In the night 
of that day she proceeded to England, where she shortly inca 
married a very rich English nobleman, who died at the expiration of 
a few years, and left her all his fortune. She was then somewhat 
advanced in years; and she realized her possessions in order to 
return and enjoy them in France for the remnant of her life. Be- 
tween Dunkirk and Paris she was assailed by robbers, who plun- 
dered her of everything she possessed. The chief of the predatory 
horde, perceiving that she was still good looking, carried her off and 
married ber. Shortly afterwards she became a widow, and found 
herself in possession of four thousand livres, (or about one hundred 
and sixty pounds sterling—a considerable sum at that period) per 
annum. She established herself in the faubourg Saint Germain, 
with a lacquey and a lady’s-maid.- After an absence of thirty 
years, curiosity induced her to visit Versailles. She perceived 
Ninon in the gallery of paintings, and was about to throw herself 
into her arms, when she held back, suddenly saddened by the idea 
that the only friend who remained alive did not recognize her. Her 
courage failed her, and she returned to Paris. She fell dangerously 
ill ;—at that period she had reached a very advanced age. Her 
lacquey and lady’s-maid formed a scheme to plunder and abandon 
her; they executed their project, and she remained for four-and- 
twenty hours without food or assistance. Some neighbours acci- 
dentally called upon her; and she was so reduced that she was 
scarcely able to relate her miseries to them. She declared that she 
had no resources left. She was asked if she had any relations or 
friends ; and she mentioned the name of Ninon de Lenclos, adding 
that she had seen this lady a month previously, and had not been 
recognized by her. ‘The neighbours hastened to the Rue des Tour- 
nelles, and returned, with tears in their eyes, to say that Ninon had 
just expired. This Jast stroke of adversity overcame the unfortunate 
woman : she died a few days after the sad announcement, having in 
the brief interval subsisted upon the charity of her neighbours, who 
took care of her up tothe last moment of her miserable existence. 
M. de Segur has written an excellent paper, in which he compares 
Moliére and Voltaire, and to which we have just alluded above. 
He very properly observes that Voltaire only noticed the vices of 
society to ridicule them, and Moliere to correct them. Those vices, 
he says, diverted Voltaire to such an extent that he would have 
been sorry to destroy them; whereas Moliére was deeply affected 
at the mere fact of their existence. If Moliere encountered, for 
instance, an avaricious man, he observed him and narrowly watched 
all his actions, in order to extract from them those lessons which 
might benefit man ; but Voltaire would only bestow the same degree 
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of attention upon that individual to laugh at him and make himself 
merry at his expense. In this paper we meet with the following 
anecdote :—Madame de Bouillon and Madame de Mazarion (her 
sister) one day solicited Lafontaine to institute a comparison between 
them. ‘This was the reply which was given by that great man—a 
reply that was certainly more characteristic of frankness than expres- 
sive of gallantry :— 


‘* Vous vous aimez en sceurs; cependant j’ai raison 
D’eviter la comparaison. 
L’or se peut partager—mais non pas la louange. 
Le plus grand orateur, quand ce serait un ange 
Ne contenterait pas, en semblable desseins, 
Deux belles, deux heros, deux auteurs, ni deux saints.” 


Struck with the idea that vanity is the passion, which chiefly influ- 
ences our minds, and which is even stronger than a bar of gold, he 
expressed his thoughts in those lines, the real beauty of which he 
perhaps did not see: but the moral reflection was the only thing 
which occupied his attention—the only aim which led him forward. 
Those enchanting verses sprung without toil and without much 
consideration, from the eternal source of the profound sense which 
he possessed : and, like the comic situations of Moliére, they are 
only the accessaries of a principal fund. 

The following impromptu harangue, uttered at a supper at the 
house of Baron de Besenval, in the year 1789, and intended (as a 
joke) to be addressed to royalty, conveys an admirable satire upon 
the folly of men in approaching sovereigns with the fulsome nonsene 
which is concocted to please the ears of royalty :— 


‘ Sire—your Majesty’s children—the people—the nation—you are their 
father—the Constitution—the executive power which you hold in your 
hands—the legislative power—the equilibrium of the finances—the glory of 
your Majesty’s reign—the love of your people—Sire—the credit—the foun- 
dations of a permanent monarchy—all unite—all combine—and your Ma- 
jesty’s justice—the eyes of astonished Europe—the spirit of sedition being 
destroyed—the tears of your people—posterity—abundance—glory—patri- 
otism—abuse of power—clergy—nobility—tiers-état—sublime effort—vir- 
tue—confidence—an enlightened age—the administration—the glory of the 
throne—so rare an example of kindness—centuries to come—wisdom— 
prosperity—wishes of your kingdom—powerful interests of a great empire 
—epoch for ever memorable—glory of your crown, and eternal blessings— 
virtues of Louis XII.—generosity of Henry 1V.—Sire—12 and 4make six- 
teen.” 


We shall lay another extract from the very entertaining volume 
under notice before our readers. It is the resumé of the places 
or hands into which a very celebrated pin fell. It appears that the 
Abbé Gobelin presented Madame de Maintenon, whose confessor 
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he was, with a very handsome pin-cushion ; and that this lady upon 
calling on Mademoiselle de Lenclos, showed the pin-cushion to her 
friend. Ninon insisted upon being allowed to place the first pin in 
it: and she accordingly took one from her dressing-table, which 
had been placed there as the souvenir of some particular rendez- 
vous. This pin, in a variety of ways, passed from the possession of 
one person into that of another; and it is from that celebrated 
Histoire d’ Une Epingle that we shall select an extract. The ex- 
tract is the last paragraph of the history :— 


“Thus the pin was first upon the dressing- table of Ninon, attached to 
one of her ribands as the object to remind her of a particular appointment: 
it then passed to the pin-cushion, and thence to the shawl of Madame de 
Maintenon ; thence to the ruff of Madame de Montespan ; afterwards to 
the King’s shirt ; it went into a little case that was made for it, in consequece 
of the weakness of Madame de Maintenon; then to the feather of the 
King’s hat when he was about to receive James II. of England ; after that 
to the nosegay of Madame Dubarry ; thence to her waist band ; afterwards 
to a case made for it by the command of Louis XV.; whence it was taken 
by the Count d’Artois, and presented to Mademoiselle C , an actress ; 
it was by this lady employed to fasten Susan’s letter in the Mariage de 
Figaro ; it was next lost for two days ; next it was found and possessed by 
a figurante ; it was then fastened to the coat of M. de Harland, the cele- 
brated aeronaut, in order to attach a lock of the figurante’s hair to his 
breast in one of his perilous ascents; thence it was removed to his banner 
when he was in his balloon ; it afterwards passed into the office of M. 
Bailly, the celebrated mayor, by whom it was transferred to his button- 
hole ; whence it passed to the national cockade of Louis XVI. Who knows 
now what has become of it? It was lost for the second time, and for a 
long while, and at length found in the Louvre by a nurse, who was after- 
wards called in to attend upon Mirabeau. When she was about to close 
his winding-sheet around him, she attached one of the corners by this iden- 
tical pin. It would almost seem as if destiny had ordered this pin to ter- 
minate its extraordinary career with that of the most remarkable man of his 
time. Of a surety, it will never again see the light, unless, in the lapse of 
time, popular inconstancy should venture to insult the ashes of a man 
whom the national enthusiasm crowned at the period of his death. This 
circumstance would recal to mind his own words,—‘ Near the Capitol exists 
the Tarpeian rock.’ ” 





We must here take leave of this interesting work, sincerely con- 
gratulating the publishers upon the idea of now embodying in one 
fine volume the miscellaneous writings of this clever author. We 
know not when we have been so interested in a work as in this— 
especially with the Histoire d’ Une Epingle, and the Correspondance 
Secrete. The former reminds us of some of the best papers of 
Steele or Addison—the latter of the Nouvelle Heloise by the im- 
mortal Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
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NOTICES. 


Arr. XIIIl.—Hints Theoretical, Elucidatory, and Practical, for the use of 
Teachers of Elementary Mathematics, and of Self-taught Students. By 
OurntHus Greoory, L.L.D. &c. London: Whittaker. 1840 

Tue late Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy has 

here, with particular reference to the science which he so long zealously 

cultivated, presented a summary of hints and directions, for conducting the 
mathematical instruction, after the first admissions of Gentlemen Cadets 
into the Academy. Upon the whole, we think, he has recognized and satis- 
factorily explained the leading principles, as well as indicated the practical 
method of sound instruction in the particular department mentioned ; 
although, perhaps, with a natural partiality, he may appear to some to 
attach too much value and importance to the branch with which he has been 
so habitually conversant. Whether or not the mental discipline inseparable 
from a judicious course of mathematical study be so essential, or so superior 
to other measures and instruments towards cultivating the intellectual facul- 
ties, as represented by the author of these hints, without doubt they are 
calculated to be of signal service towards originating, conducting, sustain- 
ing, and perfecting the proper mode of Mathematical reasoning, and till the 
habit is established that will and must have for results most important 
knowledge in that particular department ; a knowledge which is the indis- 
pensable key to discovery in the other exact sciences. The book has been 
composed with an especial reference to Vol. I. of Hutton’s Course, and 

Simpson’s Euclid, as text-books. There is added a selection of miscella- 

neous tables, and an appendix on the geometrical division of plain surfaces. 





Art. X1V.—The Correspondence of William Wilberforce. Edited by His 

Sons. 2 vols. London: Murray. 
THESE volumes must be regarded as a natural sequel to the “‘ Life” of Mr. 
Wilberforce, which we reviewed some time ago, and of which, we are told, 
thirty thousand copies have been sold ; a sale, perhaps, fully more owing to 
the orthodox sentiments which its subject so consistently maintained, 
and the zeal with which he advocated the great cause of the negroes, than 
to the transcendant genius, or any brilliant displays of the man. By the 
bye the Editors in the Preface before us, return to the question and the 
painful controversy which they themselves may be said to have originated, 
respecting the comparative claims of their father and of Mr. Clarkson in the 
history and work of abolition ; but to which we cannot make a more pointed 
reference. 

As to the letters in the present publication, we should say, that except to 
persons of the class called evangelical,—a large party in England, and per- 
haps the most open-handed and liberal that exists, in as far as money and 
encouragement go, when their principles and particular views are concerned, 
—those of Wilberforce will be the least attractive. But as the character 
of the work requires not, hardly admits of, any criticism or remark, we shall 
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introduce the few specimens selected by us with the slightest possible pye- 
face to each, quoting one or two, last of all, from the pen of Wilberforce 
himself. 

Indefinite but marvellous ideas were entertained between forty and fifty 
years ago about steam-power and its coming triumphs. The sanguine and 
the imaginative had extraordinary dreams: while the sedate, the old- 
fashioned, and the sceptieal, deemed themselves all-wise and entitled to sneer 
at all innovation, to laugh at all projectors. Lord Stanhope thus writes to 
Wilberforce in 1794 :— 

“This country, Great Britain, is vulnerable in so many ways, that the 
picture is horrid. By letter I will say nothing upon that subject. One 
instance I will however state, because it is information you cannot, as yet, 
receive from any other quarter; though in two or three months from the 
date of this letter the fact will be fully established, and you may then hear 
it from others. The thing I allude to is of peculiar importance. The fact 
is this. J know (and in a few weeks shall prove,) that ships of any size, and 
for certain reasons the larger, the better, may be navigated in any narrowor 
other sea, without sails (though occasionally with), but so as to go without 
wind, and even directly against both wind and waves. The consequences I 
draw are as follows :—First, that all the principal reasons against the French 
having the: ports of Ostend, &c. cease ; inasmuch as a French fleet, com- 
posed of ships of the above-mentioned description, would come out at all 
times from Cherbourg, Dunkirk, &c. as well as from Ostend, &c. and appear 
in the same seas. The water, even at Dunkirk, will ke amply deep enough 
for the purpose of having them there. The French having Ostend ought 
not therefore . . . under this new revolution in naval affairs, for it will be 
complete revolution . . . to be a bar to peace. Under the old nautical 
system, naval men might have reasoned differently upon that subject. 
But the most important consequence which I draw from the stupendous 
fact mentioned at the top of this page is this, namely, that it will shortly, 
and very shortly, render all the existing navies of the world (I mean mili- 
tary navies) no better than lumber. For what can ships do that are 
dependent upon wind and weather, against fleets wholly independent of 
either? Therefore, the boasted superiority of the English navy is no 
more! We must have anew one. The French and cther nations will 
for the same reason, have their new ones. Now, do you seriously mean, 
or can you as an honest man (which you are), reconcile it to your conscience 
to place the very existence of your native land on this miserable foundation; 
namely, on the circumstance of which of the European nations can build 
new ships fastest? Recollect, I pray you, that the French, according to 
Dr. Price’s calculations, independent of their new acquisitions, were upwards 
of thirty millions, and that England and Wales together do not contain 
five. Recollect also, that they can bring, not only all shipwrights, but all 
house-carpenters, smiths, &c. into requisition ; and this, from their unpa- 
ralleled enthusiasm in the cause in which they feel themselves engaged, will 
be cheerfully submitted to. This never has been done in England, and] - 
am sure, in the present state of men’s minds in that useful class, it cannot 
now be done. Having now received the above information, what answer, 
nay what excuse, can you make to your constituents, and to your country, 
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should you not oppose the war; and, above all, what excuse can you make 
to that Being, infinitely high, who is the Creator of us all ?”’ 

Concerning a certain young Scotch Advocate who began to be heard of 
beyond the precincts of Auld Reekie about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, Dr. Percival writes in the following strain :— 

** Manchester, June 24, 1803. 

“* My dear Sir,—By the particular desire of Mr. Brougham, a young ad- 
vocate now at the Scotch bar, and a very intimate friend of my son, I write 
to request the honour of your acceptance of ‘ An Enquiry into the Colonial 
Policy of the European Powers,’ in two vols. 8vo. He has directed his 
booksellers, Messrs. Longman and Rees, to send you a copy of the work; 
and it is my pleasing office to introduce it to your notice. Mr. B. is a man 
of extraordinary talents and acquirements. He is descended from an ancient 
family in Cumberland; but his father having married a niece of the late Dr. 
Robertson, the historian, was induced to settle at Edinburgh, and to edu- 
cate his son in the university there. Our Royal Society have lately elected 
him a member on account of several communications, which display a pro- 
found knowledge of mathematics and physics. His prevailing taste, how- 
ever, is for polite science. And I trust you will find in the volumes which 
I have announced to you great accuracy and extent of research, as well as 
acuteness of investigation. You will be gratified in observing that he 
adopts your idea concerning the negro slave system; and perhaps will be 
astonished—at least I was so—at the detection of many gross misrepresen- 
tations in the writings of the late Mr. Edwards.” 

The extracts we next insert are from letters by Mr. Wilberforce to Pitt 
in 1804 and 1805. It appears from these that ‘* Harry,” and conse- 
quently the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” were hardly fixed in the Whiggish 
faith at the period mentioned. 

“You received, I hope, the two papers which Mr. Brougham desired me 
to give you, the one, a manuseript statement, which the whole number 
(several hundreds) of respectable persons in Edinburgh who meant to form 
a volunteer corps, but were neglected as they thought by Lord Hobart, de- 
sired might be laid before you, being solicitous that you, to whom they 
were devoted (remember this was some time before you were in office), 
might know that their not coming forward had not proceeded from any 
defect in their zeal or loyalty. The other of Mr. Brougham’s papers was a 
critique on Lord Lauderdale’s late work on National Wealth, and on Lord 
Chatham’s Letters.” 

Again,— 

“* | Private. ] Broomfield, Oct. 25, 1805. 

“‘ My dear Pitt,—I was taking up my pen to say to yousomething which 
I thought of just after we parted on Wednesday, when another idea oc- 
curred to me, which I will mention first, lest you should think me like some 
others I have heard you mention, who pop out at last, or in a postscript, 
the real object of the visit or letter. It is, that ifin the course of any of 
your calls for proper men to be employed in any diplomatic business you 
should be at a loss forone, you perhaps could not in the whole kingdom find 
any one in all respects so well qualified as the Mr. Brougham whom I for- 
merly mentioned to you. He speaks French as well as English, and seve- 
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ral other languages. But the great thing is, that he is a man of uncommion 
talents and address, and for his age, twenty-six, knowledge also, and I told 
you of his being so long the advocate for your government in Edinburgh. 
My mentioning him to you is entirely of my own head ; of course he knows 
nothing of it, indeed, he is in Edinburgh, and I only-do it (most solemnly 
I assure you) on public grounds and because I know you must often want 
men for foreign services. He has, besides the qualities I mentioned, great 
resolution, strength of constitution, &c. The idea of mentioning him to 
you arose in my mind when I was going to inform you, that in the course 
of his tour on the Continent last year, particularly at Vienna, Naples, &e., 
he found that all the foreign ministers, to whom, especially at Vienna, he 
had good introductions, spoke of Lord Harrowby in the highest terms ; in 
short, it was when I was speaking ot Harrowby in the terms you know [ 
should use, he declared, that it was surprising how little justice appeared 
to be done to him at home, or even bysome of our own diplomatic and other 
English people abroad, compared with the estimation in which he was held 
among all foreigners of rank and consequence. He said much more of the 
same kind. I thought you would like to hear this; it made me the more 
rejoice at his undertaking the mission on which he is now embarking.—I 
am ever, my dear Pitt, yours most truly, W. WILBERFORCE.” 

We can only find room, after these specimens for one of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s most characteristic letters; that is to say, when religion and im- 
mortality are the themes; themes which to him had no parallel :— 

“ Broomfield, February 11, 1806. 

‘Oh, what a lesson does Pitt’s latter end read to us, of the importance of 
attending to religion in the days of health and vigour, and even of the bene- 
fits which may follow from being acquainted with the language of Scripture, 
and with the principles of Christianity! Poor fellow ! for some time, per- 
haps a fortnight or more before his death, he sat chiefly (till the last few 
days, when he was almost entirely in bed) in his chair, neither reading, nor 
talking, nor hearing conversation. Conversation in a few moments fatigued 
him, and he saw but few people from the time of his coming from Bath, 
about eighteen days or twelve (on the sudden, I forget which) before his 
decease, and none at all but the bishop, the physicians, and his servants, 
and one or two of the young Stanhopes, for the last week. It was not till 
the morning before his death that the Bishop of Lincoln could get leave to 
speak to him as to a dying man, and I have no reason to believe he thought 
himself in any immediate danger before. The bishop proposed to pray with 
him, and in the strictest confidence, I will tell you what I am bound by 
promise not to mention generally. Pitt at first, poor fellow! objected—that 
he was not worthy to offer up any prayer (I think it was added) in his pre- 
sent state; referring, I suppose, to his bodily and mental weakness. The 
bishop very properly told him that he, Pitt, knew the bishop would not 
deceive him, and assured him that was the very state of mind in which 
prayer was best and most properly offered. The bishop then prayed with 
him, and afterwards Pitt desired to settle his temporal concerns, shewing 
very much his character, such as I conceived it, by one or two traits which 
I will mention some other time. 1am extremely pressed to-day. I am 
not aware, but have reason to fear the contrary, no further religious inter- 
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course took place before or after, and I own I thought what was inserted in 
the papers impossible to be true. Pitt was a man who always said less than 
he thought on such topics. The bishop, I ought to mention, told me he 
had often wished to speak to him before on these subjects, but the physicians 
said, ‘No, it might be fatal to him,’ &e. O, my dear friend, what a scene 
does the dying chamber of this great man exhibit! Just before, we received 
the account of the death of Mrs. Buchanan, who was perfectly aware of her 
situation, and appeared to have almost a foretaste of the joy of heaven, and 
a countenance expressive of her heavenly hope, Christian love, and confi- 
dence. But what has struck me most is, that perhaps poor Pitt may be 
truly said to have died of a broken heart,—he who was prime minister of 
England, &c. Lord C. died, I fear, without the smallest thought of God, 
&c. How awful! yet to the very last he indicated that astonishing zeal in 
his country’s service which his whole life had displayed.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that among the correspondents who figure 
in these volumes, a number of distinguished names occur, as well as many 
notices and anecdotes of character that will long continue to interest the 
public. 





Art. XV.—Poetry for the People, and other Poems. By Ricuarp 

Monckton Mitnes. London: Moxon. 1840. 
Tue pieces in this volume are very numerous ; none of them being of that 
length from which various tests of the higher qualities of poetic power 
might be obtained. Mr. Milnes, however, is not a mere rhymster, a nam- 
by-pamby versifier. There is matter in his thoughts and terseness in his 
lines. His subjects, too, are so miscellaneous and diversified, and the 
measures he sports in so various, that he must have been an assiduous cul- 
tivator of his mind as well of his muse. Two stanzas from “‘ Specimens of 
Poetry for the People” we can find room for. The subject is ‘‘ Labour ;” 
for nothing comes amiss to our author; nothing which he may not make 
the subject of song.— 


‘“‘ Heart of the People ! Working men! 
Marrow and nerve of human powers ; 

Who on your sturdy backs sustain 
Through streaming Time this world of ours ; 
Hold by that title.—which proclaims, 

That ye are undismayed and strong, 
Accomplishing whatever aims 

May to the sons of earth belong 

Yet on ye not alune depend 

These offices, or burthens all ; 

Labour for some or other end 

Is Lord and master of us all. 

The high-born youth from downy bed 
Must meet the morn with horse and hound, 
Industry for daily bread 

Pursues afresh his wonted round.” 
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Art. XVI. 

1. A Course of Exercises, for Learning to Write and Speak correctly the 
German Language. By Wituwetm Ktaver-Kuattowski. Part 1. 2d 
Edition. 1840: Simpkin. 

2. The German Manual for Self-Tuition. By the same. Part 1. 3d 
Edition. 

3. A Practical Guide to the Attainment of a correct Pronunciation of the 
German Language. By the same. 3d. Edition. 

WE have no hesitation in saying that these revised and improved editions 
of three elementary works by one of the most distinguished and successful 
teachers to be found in the British metropolis, or elsewhere, are sufficient to 
enable any person of ordinary parts and disposed to be industrious, to 
become without a great loss of time, a proficient in what is called the lite- 
rary language of the Germans, or High-German. The simplicity and the 
fullness of the necessary and appropriate lessons, examples and illustrations 
are so remarkable that the self-taught as well as the pupil must very soon 
experience a curiosity, and a desire to make advances in thestudy, that will 
readily be gratified by the aid of the guides before us. And as soon as any 
one is master of the contents of these manuals, he cannot but be competent 
to pursue his way with confidence and triumph throughout the fields which 
the German language has so richly strewn. In the hands of the teacher 
and of the self-teaching, the series has yielded most efficient service, which 
will naturally increase now that the zealous author has exerted himself to the 
utmost, taking advantage of every new light which time and experience can 
afford, in order to perfect his work. 





Art. XVII.—Standard Edition of Gulliver's Travels; illustrated by 
Grandville. Part VIII. With Notes by W.C. Taylor, LL.D. 

Tus part not only completes the best and most beautiful of all of the edi- 
tions of Gulliver, but contains a Life of Swift, and an Essay on Satirical 
Fiction. While the Life is severely just it is not rancorous or spiteful. It 
is full without being tedious; it is clear without the appearance of elabora- 
tion. The author has perfectly comprehended the man, and pictured him 
accordingly. The Essay will be found by most readers to be a good help to 
a proper appreciation of satirical writing; of what it is, and of what it is 
not. 

Art. XVIII.—The Sunyasse, an Eastern tale and other Peoms. By 

James Hutcuinson, Ese. Calcutta. 1840. 

Tue author is a Scotchman, and for many years has resided in the capacity 
of Surgeon in India. Having by bad health been driven for a time to the 
Cape of Good Hope, he occupied some of his leisure hours in composing the 
longest of these Poems, which although no way remarkable as regards 
inspiration, originality, power, or harmony, has the peculiarity amid the 
new trash that is continually covering ourtables in the shape of verse, that 
Eastern scenery and manners are sketched with apparent fidelity. The 
Surgeon adopts Scott’s jingling octosyllabic rhyme, and rattles away confi- 
dently. 
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Art. XIX.—The Quiet Husband. By Miss Etren Pickerine. 8 vols. 
Boone. 

Miss Pickgsrine’s “ Merchant’s Daughter,” ‘The Fright,” &c. prepared 
us for a superior novel, when we first heard of “‘The Quiet Husband ;” 
although we hardly think that the title is either very striking, or, after pe- 
rusal very applicable. But this matters little when a writer, as in the pre- 
sent instance, has obtained the public ear, which cannot fail to be still more 
closely won by this new effort. While we object to the story as being 
rather too improbable, to the denouement as occurring merely at the 
author’s arbitrary pleasure, to some of the sentiments as inclining to be rather 
fine and fanciful, if not sickly, and to the situations as being at times more 
melodramatic than Miss Pickering ever has occasion to introduce, if she 
will but give her sterling sense and just appreciation of nature and life fair 
play, we have the far more pleasing part to perform, viz. to pronounce the 
story, whatever may be the frame-work chosen, or the occasional departure 
from genuine feeling in its progress, to be one that rivets the attention ; 
serving also as the vehicle of numberless happy sketches as well as pointed 
and telling truths. The Lady has an admirable knock at dove-tailing 
just reflections in the progress of narrative, and perhaps still more artlessly, 
to appearance, in the course even of close and rapid dialogue. With what 
a keen eye does she mark, if not a very wide world of life, at Jeast distinct 
and important segments in its circle! with what a delicate hand does she 
delineate character! In fact her grasp is firm and steally though femi- 
nine; her penetration confident and deep, though gentle in its manner. 








Art. XX.—WMiscellanies of Literature. By the Author of ‘Curiosities 
of Literature.”” Moxon. 

A large volume, forming a suitable companion to Mr. D’Israeli’s other cele- 
brated work ; the one being, it may truly be said, incomplete without the 
other; or, at least, in a consistent and on an enlarged plan, the two carry 
out kindred trains of thought profusely illustrated, bearing upon books and 
authors, men and manners,—a comprehensive view having been constantly 
preserved of the world and of human nature. 

The contents consist of writings which at first appeared separately, now 
revised and corrected, and some of them extremely scarce ; there being, how- 
ever, a unity of design throughout them, affording to the student of 
classical antiquity an initiation into our national literature, and materials as 
well as a mode of treatment admirably calculated to awaken processes of 
investigation, and a taste to reap in the fields of valuable knowledge. The 
titles of these various papers are “ Literary Miscellanies,” which the author 
regards as amenities, interspersing facts with speculation. ‘‘ Calamities of 
Authors,” “ Quarrels of Authors,” and ‘“‘The Literary Character,” indi- 
cate distinctly the character of these pieces. They present a considerable 
amount of literary history, and many anecdotes to amuse, to instruct, and 
to gratify curiosity. ‘‘ The Character of James the First,” is a subject 
which led the author to pursue an inquiry that resulted in some ideas con- 
cerning not only the literary but the political disposition, attainments, and 
performances of that monarch, not previously conceived or urged; but 
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which have had a marked influence on succeediug writers who have under- 
taken to dissect and appreciate the character of the royal pedant. With 
pain we learn that one of the calamities which naturally befalls aged authors 
has overtaken Mr. D’Israeli ; namely, a disorder of the eyes, amounting, 
in as far as literary pursuits are concerned, to blindness. However, he has 
ere this performed his part with such a zeal and talent as to have earned 
the gratitude of a nation, and as will hand down his name honourably to 
posterity. 





Art. XXI.—Chemistry of Science and Art; or Elements of Chemistry, 

By Hueco Rem. Simpkin. 
CueEmistry, which is a science as well as an art, is exhibited harmoniously 
in both of these departments and capacities in this neat portable volume; 
by one whose incessant pursuits of late years, and experienee in the pro- 
duction of popular as well as elementary works on branches akin, or sec- 
tions of study identical with those here presented, have earned for him a 
high reputation. 

The work is intended to hold an intermediate station between the full 
treatises of Brande, Turner, Graham, &c., and those of purely a popular 
character, which are necessarily superficial; the author having modelled 
his matter in such a manner as is calculated to convey to artisans the 
knowledge of principles, as well as of the details and practices of Chemistry 
in their application to the useful arts and manufactures. The plan and 
manner of execution also adapt the work to the purposes which the general 
reader contemplates, when be desires to cultivate his mind in the great 
school of nature, and to obtain a satisfactory acquaintanceship with the 
conquests of chemical art; while to the teacher something better than a 
mere text-book is offered for his guidance, in delivering lectures, or initia- 
ting his pupils in the business of experimenting. In short, the work is 
designed by Mr. Reid “‘ for reading along with a course of Lectures, for 
self-instruction, for use in Schools, and as a guide to teachers ;’’ and no 
doubt it will come to be extensively used in these ways and for these pur- 
poses. 





Art. XXII. 

1. The Poetical Works of Charles Lamb. London: Moxon. 1840. 

2. The Adventures of Ulysses. By Ch. Lams. To which is added, Mrs. 
Leicester’s School ; or the History of several Young Ladies, related by 
themselves. London: Moxon. 1840. 

3. Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By Cartn. Basit Hats. First 
Series. London: Moxon. 1840. 

Ir is unnecessary to utter a word about either the first or last of these beau- 

tiful reprints. As to tlie ‘“‘ Adventures of Ulysses’’ it may be mentioned 

that the fiction is in prose, keeping pretty closely by Chapman’s transla- 
tion of Homer; its quaintness and power being quite to the taste of 

Charles. Thetales by the ‘‘ Young Ladies of Mrs. Leicester's school” 

are mostly by Lamb’s sister, a creature of kindred tenderness, simplicity, 

and genius to himself, 
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Art. XXIII.—The Natural History of Fishes. By J. S. Busuman 
M. D. &e. vol. Il. (The Naturalist’s Library.) Highley. 

Tue structure and economical uses of Fishes, are the points which have 

particularly engaged Dr. Bushman ; to which he has brought no ordinary 

share of scientific research and practical elucidation. The Illustrations 

beautifully and accurately coloured are, as usual, numerous. A memoir 


and portrait of Hippolito Saliviani, an Italian ichthyologist of the 16thcen- 
tury, enrich the volume. 





Art. XXIV.—Dictionary of the Art of Printing. By Wm. Savace. Nos. 
I.and II. London: Longman. 1840. 

Mr. SavaGE, who is the Author of ‘* Practical Hints on Decorative Print- 
ing,” &c, has been happy in the choice of his present subject, besides bring- 
ing to his task an uncommon degree of knowledge, antiquarian and practi- 
cal. Few Printers, we are persuaded, however skilled in their art or enthu- 
siastic in its pursuit, are aware of the mass and variety of amusing matter, 
not to speak of useful hints and information, to be found in the Numbers 
before us. Not only are the ancient customs of the printing business des- 
cribed and illustrated, but those which obtain in the principle houses of the 
metropolis, and in some other large establishments, are set forth. In short 
this will be a very useful and curious Dictionary. 





Art. XXV.—The New General Biographical Dictionary. Part V. 
Fellows. 

Unper the new editorship this Part has promptly followed its predecessor ; 
and we observe that the fifth is announced to be forthcoming in the due 
monthly order. Anson, (Pierre Hubert, a French writer, and an able 
financian, 1744—1810,) is the first article, and Aristides, the sophist, the 
last, in the present number. We have not had time to test closely any of 
the entries. They are very numerous, and many of them very brief. 





Art. XXVI.—The Interdict; a Novel. By Mrs. Stewarp. 8 vols. 
London: Boone. 1840. 

A nove of the domestic class, the interest of which turns upon the pain- 
ful and therefore in themselves unpleasant circumstances which attach to 
hereditary madness. There are, however, a number of characters introduced 
of a more every-day sort, that is to say, if the reader will transport himself 
to the Emerald Isle,—who are pourtrayed with fidelity ; together with many 
sweetly pictured scenes, which relieve and enliven the work; while the 
pathos and passion pervading the more serious parts take a strong though 
distressing hold of the reader’s sensibilities. Genuine humour, and nature 
in her most touching conditions and moods, distinguish the Interdict. 


—__. 





Art. XXVII.—The Buried Bride. London: Simpkin. 1840. 
THERE are some tender lines in this poem, some pretty images, and natural 
thoughts ; but never of such mark, so pervading nor so skilfully connected, 
as to leave any considerable impression. 
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Arr. XXVIII.—Principles of Interpretation of the Old Testament ; trans. 
lated from the ‘ Institutio Interpretes Veteris Testamenti’’¢ of John 
Henry Pareau. (Biblical Cabinet, vol. XXV.) By Parrick Forses, 
D.D. Vol. If. Edin. Clark. 

Tus volume, a translation by the Professor of Humanity in Kings’ College, 
Aberdeen, of a work by the Professor of Oriental Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht, ought to be in the hands of every student of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The canons here laid down, enforced and illustrated with sin- 
gular plainness and sobriety, must be found serviceable in no ordinary de- 
gree to the expounders of revealed truth. But as there is another work 
before us of nearly a similar character, and as we have only the second vol- 
ume at hand of Pareau’s Principles, we shall not do any more at present 
than quote a few sentences from the Translator’s preface, in which he stren- 
uously maintains that the Hebrew language should first be acquired without 
the Masoretic Points. This language, he says, “in itself, without the Mas- 
oretic points, is, in point of structure, the simplest which can be conceived, 
and its words are not numerous ; and, therefore, it is of very easy acquisi- 
tion, comparatively with most other languages. Its words are indeed, 
more numerous than is supposed by those not acquainted with it, and it is 
by no means deficient in copiousness: but all these words are derived from 
a comparatively small number of roots, according to a few simple rules, from 
which there are not many deviations.”” ‘‘ It is not perhaps too much to say, 
that as great knowledge of the unpointed language may be acquired in six 
months, as of the pointed language in as many years. Now, if this be true, 
or even if it be any approximation to the truth, undoubtedly every candid 
person must acknowledge the propriety of acquiring this language, in the 
first instance, in the manner presenting so many fewer difficulties. And 
let no one think that this will be any obstacle to the student acquiring after- 
wards a complete knowledge of the Masoretic system; for on the contrary, 
when he has fully mastered the unpointed language, he will find this, com- 
paratively, a very easy task. For it is by no means intended to recommend 
the neglect of the Masoretic system, or a disregard of the interpretation put 
by these laborious Rabbis on their Scriptures, to which, undoubtedly, in 
many cases, due attention ought to be paid.” Ile says, there is not the 
least ground for supposing that the Hebrew language is deficient or incom- 
plete without the Masoretic punctuation. The syntax “ is quite the same 
in the pointed and unpointed text ;”’ the chief effect produced by the points, 
being to regulate the pronunciation. The Professor of Latin has much 
more to say on this curious and important subject. 





Art. XXIX.—Nine Poems. By V. London: Saunders and Ottley. 
1840. 

Tuis author should have given us more of his pieces; or thrown himself 

upon a subject which he might have extended to some considerable length ; 

for his verses are uncommonly elegant and gracefully plaintive. 




















